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THIS W E E KE December 28, 1957 


CONTAINMENT, BUT AN OPEN DOOR. After the NATO conference, 


the U. S. is ready to push a more vigorous policy 


THE SPENDING STEP-UP BEGINS. Defense Secy. McElroy’s bid for $1-billion 


more In current fiscal year is only a starter. 


PICKING TOP ECONOMIC PROBLEM IN U.S. FUTURE. Fifty economists, 


businessmen, and others tell what they think it will be 


GAS PIPELINE BOOSTS BLOW UP. Court 
higher rates. 


HOW SOUTH BEND PICKED ITSELF UP. What that city did to get out of its 


private, post-1954 recession may give pointers to others. 


rejects FPC’s right to allow 


IN BUSINESS. News about big wheat crop, Texas oil allowable, Armco and 
National Supply, railroad troubles 





In Business Abroad. . 
Test Case for Communist Rule. Reds control Indian state of Kerala—barely 
Pearls Prove a Gem for Japan, which strives to enhance a rich export asset..... 


Soviet Production. Russians claim output grew faster than planned in 1957.. 


Dominion’s Steel Industry Gets Big Ideas. Canadian steel is pulling in foreign 


capital, expanding fast. 


Missiles Architect Digs Into. Production. Ramo-Wooldridge, brain factory for Atlas, 
Thor, and Titan, is getting into electronics hardware. . . 


Costs Take Their Heavy Bite. Shrinking profit margins are business’ No. | worry. . 


Toll Roads Bump Along. Few are prospering; many are earning barely enough 
to cover their bond interest requirements 


Wall Street Talks 


In Washington. News about manufacturing sales and profits, export controls on 
metals, commercial use of government machine tools, REA co-ops, lease-purchases. 


“Hot Cargo” Rule Hits Teamsters. Union loses a mighty club for recognition when 
ICC orders truckers not to honor “hot cargo” contract clauses 

For 1958: Shorter Hours, More Money. That’s what unions want in 1958. 

Do Ads Belong in Labor Press? AFL-CiIO would like to say “no,” but hasn’t yet.... 
In Labor. 


In Management. News about a new round of proxy fights, Leon Henderson’s job 
at Doeskin, clerical workers 


U.S. Cigarettes Sales Soar to Record in 1957. But it’s all because of filters 


Carpet Cleaners Roll Up Sales—this year, to an estimated $90-million. . . . 


Visible Meat. 
parent plastics 


Supermarkets try out frozen cuts packaged by dipping in trans- 


When Activity Hurts. The most heavily traded issues took the longest tumbles. . . . 
Underwriters had a good year, but their prospects for 1958 are not quite so rosy. 
In the Markets. News about possible fed action, a huge Royal Dutch Petroleum 
stock financing plan through an international syndicate 


New Way to Change AC to DC. Controlled rectifiers may revolutionize the elec- 
trical industry 


New Products 
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BUSINESS WEEK INDEX (chart). 2...) 916) 1557 = 140.3 #138.0 


PRODUCTION 
Steel ingot (thous. of tons) 1,281 2,322 1,846 +1,742 
Automobiles and trucks 62,880 189,826 184,365 174,593 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-wk daily av. in thous.)........ $17,083 $72,283 $53,561 $46,603 
Electric power (millions of kilowatt-hours) 4,238 12,227 12,136 12,570 
Crude oil and condensate (daily av., thous. of bbis.)............000e0eees 4,751 7,376 6,832 6,884 
Bituminous coal (daily av., thous. of tons) 1,745 1,806 1,588 +1,500 
Paperboard (tens) 167,269 280,141 295,993 288,876 


TRADE 


Carloadings: miscellaneous and l.c.l. (daily av., thous. of cars) 70 63 60 
Carloadings: all others (daily av., thous. of cars) 49 45 43 
Department store sales index (1947-49 = = 100, not secsonally adjusted) 260 142 215 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) 214 269 


PRICES 
Spot commodities, daily index (Moody's, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100) 311.9 440.7 , 393.0 
industrial raw materials, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 — 100) tt73.2 99.8 . 84.6 
Foodstuffs, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100) tt75.4 82.3 t 85.0 
ee Ge I rs ok as vain gees 6 Shee axeeeeesers eee 17.5¢ 18.8¢ ; 17.8¢ 
Finished steel, index (BLS, 1947-49 — tt76.4 169.3 ; 181.7 
Scrap steel composite (iron Age, ton) $20.27 $63.50 ; $32.00 
Copper (electrolytic, delivered price, E & MJ, Ib.).......... cece cece eens 14.045¢  35.931¢ . 26.540¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)............... $1.97 $2.36 s $2.17 
Cotton, daily price (middling, 1 in., 14 designated markets, Ib.)........... **30.56¢ 33.15¢ . 34.94¢ 
ee ES TEs s dc eee da nertadnds conc Gadkeedetdceuene senees $1.51 $2.20 * $1.85 


FINANCE 
500 stocks composite, price index (S&P’s, 1941-43 — 10) 17.08 46.28 40.04 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Boa issues, Moody’s) 3.05% 4.39% 5. 09% 5.02% 
Prime commercial paper, 4 to 6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) %-1% 3%% 44%% 3%434%% 


BANKING (Millions of Dollars) 


Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks +t45,820 58,148 55,110 56,630 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks tt71,916 87,704 86,332 87,386 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks tt9,299 31,266 31,794 31,813 
U. S. gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks tt49,879 26,578 24,938 25,630 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding ‘ 27,223 25,489 25,617 


MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK ot ae, 


McGraw-Hill Indexes of New Orders (1950 = 100) 

New orders for machinery, except electrical (seasonally adjusted) .Nevember A. 147 125 
Construction & mining machinery N A. 193 130 
Engines & turbines A. 140 119 
Pumps & compressors A. 152 149 
Metalworking machinery A. 137 91 
Other industrial machinery A. 130 117 
Office equipment A. 140 139 

New contracts for industrial building A. 220 117 


* Preliminary, week ended December 21, 1957. tt Estimate. A.—Not available. 
% Revised. ** Ten designated markets, middling 34 in. ise for ‘Latest Week’ om each series on request. 





THE PICTURES—Dominion Foundries & Steel Ltd.—57 (rt.); Renata Frank—29 (rt.); Robert Halmi—72, 73; Inland Ry Co.—28 i. .)y Russell 


Melcher—25; McGraw-Hill World News—68, 70; Nolan Patterson—cover, 110, 111, 112, 113; 7a Shea—32, 34, 36 (top); Steel Co. of Canada, 


Ltd.—56, 57 (It.); U.P.—30 (It.), 36 (bot.), 117; W.W.—28 (It. & rt.), 29 (cen.), 30 (cen. & 
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promising 
by disease. 


would be swept away 


One by one, serious maladies have 
yielded to scientific attack. In the 
past 56 years alone, life expectancy 
has increased an amazing 2/ years, 
and climbs steadily. 


Continuing research by pharmaceu- 
tical companies is one reason why 
people live longer and healthier. 
Typical of the new drugs—tetracy- 
cline, the antibiotic that eliminates 


So PEN SBABSEL E 


the terrors of many infectious dis- 
eases; tranquilizing drugs, such as 
meprobamate, which permit thou- 
sands of tense, high-strung people to 
lead productive lives. 


‘In far-sighted research—new and 


more efficient products—the phar- 
maceutical industry, working in an 
atmosphere of economic freedom, 
shares with the.medical profession a 
major contribution to mankind. 


BANKERS TRUST 


COMPANY 


16 Wall Street, New York 15, N.Y. Rector 2-8900 


PROGRES 8S 


How many years have research, 
drugs and doctors added to your life? 


Alexander the Great died at 33, 
Mozart at 35, Keats at 26. Genera- 
tions ago it was an accepted tragedy 
of life that legions of the young and 


How banks may play a part in scien- 
tific progress is aptly illustrated by 
our own Close association with phar- 
maceutical companies. For many 
years Bankers Trust, with its corre- 
spondent banks, has worked with 
leading pharmaceutical manufac- 
turers, supplying financial services 
adapted to their special needs. We 
would like to do the same for_you in your 
business. Call on us. 


Member 
Federal 
Deposit 
Insurance ¢ 


Corporation 





The Olympic Games Torch throws new light on 


this community’s unique way of working... 


oe 


Wausau | 
Story 


By JAMES A. LINEN 








Publisher of TIME and President of 
United Community Funds and Councils of America 


r 


a te DAY last September I visited Wausau and met - F a 
the 350 men and women who would be leading ' 
the United Fund Drive in Wisconsin’s Marathon County. 1 

“For me, this was a significant event. As president of 


United Community Funds and Councils of America, I N 
was in Wausau to help this community become the 1000th th 111] L 
United Fund unit. You'll remember, the United Fund 9 1] ‘nal & 


idea started in Detroit 8 years ago. Now, 999 cities and 


i . 
750 million dollars later, Wausau has become the latest | 
milestone in the march of federation. Experience has UNITED FUND (| 

1] 


shown that individual, unorganized philanthropy cannot ‘ 
do the job. The United Fund idea affords the best method IN THE NA \\ 
to help support all the voluntary community services. TION WF 

“The launching of the thousandth United Fund in oo 
Wausau was an historic event. It was a symbol of Amer- eer eres ‘ 
ican democracy at work. People working together! From “Detroit sent their Miss Torchy (Virginia Lemanski) with the Olympic 
what I’ve heard of Wausau—and from what I saw during Games Torch to light the huge Marathon County United Fund torch 
my visit there, this is the way Wausau people get things at Wausau. This is the nation’s 1000th United Fund Drive since the idea 
done. Working together is a habit by now. That symbolic took root in Detroit 8 years ago. From the beginning, I knew the drive 
torch couldn’t burn brighter anywhere.” would be a success. What else could it be when Wausau people join forces!” 


~ 

Thanks, Mr. Linen, for helping us 
get our United Fund Drive off to a 
good start. We’re glad of this oppor- 
tunity to know you .. . and to have 
you know us, ourcity and our people. 
We at Employers Mutuals know 
how our people take up any task . . . 
work together with enthusiasm, skill 
and a good heart. It’s a constant in- 
spiration for our way of working at 
our business. That business is insur- 
ance. We write ail lines of fire and 
casualty insurance, including auto- 
mobile. In the field of workmen’s 
compensation, we are one of the 
largest. Let us tell you about the 
““‘Wausau Way” of working. See our 
nearest representative or write to us 
in Wausau, Wisconsin. 


“For 31 years, Ellsworth Cotcy has carried mail “I saw where some of the equipment for our Texas 
in Wausau. He knows all the families on his route. paper mill was made at the D. J. Murray Manu- 
They’re good neighbors, he says—proud of thei facturing Company. I also saw how manage- 
homes and their community. Incidentally, I felt ment and employees work for the fund. Lee 
pretty proud myself when I saw there were Duncan (left), division sales manager, is 


many of our publications in Mr. Cotey’s pack.” co-chairman. Wayne Wirt (right) is a director.” 





Employers Mutuals of Wausau 
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READERS REPORT 





Wrong Price 


Dear Sir: 

In the price chart for imported 
cars appearing in your auto story 
(BW—Nov.30'57,p32) the New 
York price for the Renault Dau- 
phine was incorrectly quoted as 
$1,730. The correct price is 
$1,645. ... 

JEAN-PIERRE MARQUE 
RENAULT, INC. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


British Education 


Dear Sir: 

It is with increasing irritation 
that I read the flood of articles on 
Russian education which has ap- 
peared in the press and national 
magazines during the past month 
(including BW—Dec.14°57,p132) 
The clear implications of every 
diatribe is that this system of rigor- 
ous higher education is unique to 
Russia, and hence to Communist 
practice. This could not be farther 
from the truth, as the self-same 
method of intense specialization has 
been practiced in England from 
before the Red Revolution. 

A few salient facts about British 
college education might be worth- 
while if readers can draw their 
own conclusions. In the United 
Kingdom there are about 8-million 
children in full-time attendance at 
school, but only 82,000 students in 
the universities. The universities 
are independent, self-governing in- 
stitutions, but they derive more than 
70% of their funds from govern- 
ment sources. Three out of four 
students are aided from _ public 
funds or from scholastic endow- 
ments. The whole class work in a 
scientific subject is completed when 
a student obtains his B.S., and post- 
graduate study is restricted solely 
to research. 

One has only to look at such 
recent developments as motion 
pictures, jet engines, . . . penicillin 
to understand the benefits of spe- 
cialization. 

J. B. ARMITAGE 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 


What's Hi-Fi? 


Dear Sir: 

Your definition of hi-fi in Every- 
body Gets in Hi-Fi Chorus [BW— 
Sep.21°57,p62] probably would be 
acceptable to most engineers and 
component manufacturers. It is in- 
teresting to note, however, that no 
console makers are reported as even 
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Nashville Development—34 Thinlines 





Trenton Office Building 





Cleveland Apartment Ft. Lauderdale 
50 Thinlines 





ag 


aA , 
Hotel—125 Thinlines 


In buildings new and old 


no expensive plumbing or ductwork 
needed ... economical to operate, too 


Inexpensive to install— you don’t need exten- 
sive remodeling to air condition your building 
with General Electric Thinlines. And you don’t 
waste an inch of valuable floor space. 


Many have found that with Thinlines they 
actually save over 50% of the equipment and 
installation cost of a central system! 


And Thinlines are economical to operate. 
tach individual Thinline unit has its own auto- 
matic thermostat. Temperatures in each area 





AR 


350 Thinlines 


telida ¥ 


Harrisburg Motel—148 Thinlines 


are cutting air 


can be individually and accurately controlled. 
You don’t have to pay to cool areas that are not 
being used. 


Just 16% inches thin, you can use Thinlines 
in the upper or lower half of double-sash win- 
dows, in casements—even right through the wall. 


There’s no ugly overhang inside or out to mar 
your building’s appearance. And they come in 
4, 34, 1, and 1 %-horsepower models with coolirg 
capacities ranging from 5600 to 14,500 BTU’s.* 


Whether yours is an existing building or one 
that is just being built, consider how much you 





Pittsburgh Apartment 
80 Thinlines 
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Chicago Hotel—181 Thinlines 




















New York Office 
385 Thinlines 


Honolulu Hotel—335 Thinlines 


General Electric Thinlines 





B conditioning: costs... 


can save with General Electric Thinlines. Your 
General Electric major appliance distributor has 
full details. General Electric Co., Appliance 
Park, Louisville 1, Kentucky. 

*Cooling capacities are tested and rated in compliance 
with ARI (Air Conditioning and Refrigeration Institute) 
Standard 110-56 and are stated in BTU’s (British 
Thermal Units). 


Progress /s Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 








= - ae 





Fits upper or lower half Fitsmostcasementswith- Fits through the wall in Swing-away panel lets 
of double-sash windows... out altering window... new or existing buildings... | window cleaner out and in, 











and the spark plug is automation! 


Mining’s BIG. It’s getting bigger. And behind 
the boom you'll find that the biggest post-war 
gains have been made underground with the aid 
of automation. 

Look at these figures: 

1. In coal, per-man per-day output now aver- 
ages close to 11 tons, compared with 7 tons five 
years ago, and 1 4 tonsor less in European mines. 

2. Coal is increasing its mining efficiency at a 
rate of 10%, in comparison with a 3.5% all- 
industry average. 

3. Capital expenditures in coal will top $300 
million annually each year until 1960. 


4. Near Blind River, Ontario, just north of 
Lake Huron, 8 uranium milling plants and 11 
mines are being pushed to completion under 
government purchasing contracts totalling al- 
most $1 billion. 

5. Taconite mining requires 10 times the in- 
vestment of ordinary iron mining . . . will ante 
up $500 million more by 1960 to supply iron 
ore demand. 

6. New ore mining projects announced during 
1956 alone called for expenditures of $1.9 billion 
—yes, billion. 

If you’re looking for new markets, new sales 




















One of several types of the new continuous miners that are currently revolutionizing coal 
mining operations. Automation underground is raising output as high as 100 tons per man-day. 


goals .. . for standard products as well as new 
developments . . . mining is the place to look. 
It’s a market few companies can afford to over- 
look. If your products do any of these things— 
handle or move coal or ores underground or 
above; process, clean, concentrate, refine or 
smelt; automate, control or save labor—your 
company can grow with mining. 


For fuller information on how your company 
can best meet this challenge, write to: 

Director of Market Research 

McGraw-Hill Mining Publications 

330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 

on your company letterhead, requesting data on 
coal mining and mining. Or request a representa- 
tive to call with this informative material. 


ABP 


ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL COAL AGE 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATIONS, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, New York 





In business after business .. . 


BURROUGHS MICROFILMING 
BRINGS THE BIG RESULTS 


MINIMIZES ACCOUNTING COSTS FOR FARM IMPLEMENT FIRM: 
Burroughs Micro-accounting gives us a comprehensive record-keeping 
system, plus the tightest control possible over cash receipts, and an accurate, 
daily picture of all accounts receivable transactions.” Lindsay Bros. Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn 


HOW MANY 
WAYS CAN 

IT HELP 
YOU ? 


Ways in which Burroughs-Bell & Howell dependable microfilming 


equipment can help you—or any businessman—are many and varied. 
Examples? It can help simplify and improve records systems. Shrink 
record storage space a full 99%. Maintain centralized data control. Cut 
costly clerical help. And insure a positive records retention schedule. 
Your nearby Burroughs Systems Counselor is the man to see on YOUR 
SPECIFIC REQUIREMENTS. He’s seasoned in every 
aspect of the operating needs of both large and small 
businesses. Call our branch office. Burroughs Divi- 
sion, Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 





SIMPLIFIES RECORD FINDING AND RECORDS RETENTION SCHEDULE FOR 
CITY GOVERNMENT: “Burroughs Microfilming helps us locate any record, 
indexed by subject and roll number, in seconds. Insures an unerring records 
retention schedule, too.” City Comptroller, Lakeland, Fla. 











SAVES OIL COMPANY $700 ANNUALLY: “Daily use of our Burroughs Micro- 
filming equipment saves us $700 a year over our old microfilming system 
because it handles all our accounting records.” Renwar Oil Corporation, 
Dallas, Texas. 


THE MODERN LOW-COST MICROFILMING SYSTEM 


Burroughs— TM 











without Sprinklers 


Fire struck at night in this large, unsprinklered, 
one-story department store. By the time fire ap- 
paratus arrived, the blaze was completely out of 
control. Loss: estimated at $1,000,000.00. 


with Sprinklers 


A flash fire occurred over a weekend in basement 
of J. C. Penney Company, Sacramento, California. 
Fast action by Grinnell Sprinklers was credited 
with saving this $3,500,000.00 department store. 


There’s small chance of fire ever gaining real headway 
in a Grinnell-protected building. Today’s Grinnell Spray 
Sprinklers give more effective protection in extinguish- 


ing fire than ever before available ... the result of 
years of research, design improvement, and careful 
manufacture. 


Whenever possible Grinnell Systems are engineered 
and prefabricated to simplify and speed installation. 


They are erected quickly, expertly — with minimum 
disruption to normal routine. 


Grinnell Sprinklers also make possible big insurance 
savings — with reductions in insurance premiums of 
between 50% and 90%. 


Remember, there is a difference in sprinkler perform- 
ance and service. For complete facts, write Grinnell 
Company, Inc., 277 West Exchange St., Providence, R. L. 


GRINNELL 


PROTECTION AGAINST EVERY FIRE HAZARD 








For Your Power-Driven Products 


Lamb Electric gear motors designed to functionally match 
your product, provide the important requirements of: 

© low speed e high torque 

@ compactness © dependability 

© low weight e favorable cost 

© intproved product appearance 

Our manufacturing facilities enable us to build the complete 
——- of sizes and types of hobbed and shaped gears for use 
with fractional horsepower motors. Cutters and finished 
gears are checked for exactness with a precision gear test- 
ing machine. 
Many years of specialized experience in this field, combined 
with the finest gear cutting equipment, assure unexcelled 
performance in Lamb Electric gear motors. 


THE LAMB ELECTRIC COMPANY « KENT, OHIO 
A Division of American Machine and Metals, Inc. 
In Canada: Lomb Electric—Division of Sangamo Company Ltd.—Leaside, Ontario 


SPECIAL APPLICATION 
FRACTIONAL HORSEPOWER: 





approaching this definition. Isn’t is 
true that if the ear can hear about 
10 octaves (20 to 20,000 cps), the 
best the consoles referred to in 
your article can do is to reach for 
about seven octaves, or less? ... 

EVERETT ALLEN 
HARRISBURG, PA. 


Trailer Pioneers 


Dear Sir: 

I was glad that you ran the story 
on trailers going to sea [BW— 
Nov.9’57,p104], but I am sure that 
you are not aware of the extent to 
which we have gone in the con- 
tainer or unitized cargo problem ... 

Your remark “Among the lines 
thinking of this approach to faster 
dockside cargo handling are Alaska 
Steam” and your remark that we 
have pioneered in using steel con- 
tainers and trailers are welcome 
but do not portray the fact that we 
now have 760 steel containers, over 
100,000 wooden cribs, and annu- 
ally carry 900 trailer vans. 

HENRY W. CLARK 
ALASKA STEAMSHIP CO. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Russian Roulette 


Dear Sir: 

The Anti-Missile article [BW— 
Nov.16°57,p41} does not go far 
enough in the possibilities advanced, 
in my opinion. 

Considering results to date, I can 
readily imagine that Khrushchev 
might be arrogant enough to brag 
of a perfect anti-missile defense. 
Then offer to let us fire toward 
Russia whatever we have now to 
prove they can destroy it en route. 

ROBERT F. OHMER 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Too Many Repairs 


Dear Sir: 

I agree with C. P. Haber of Los 
Angeles, Calif., whose letter you 
published under Car Gripes in 
Readers Report (BW—Dec.7’57, 
p5) and that it is about time the 
car manufacturers gave more 
thought to quality control in the 
manufacturing and, at the same 
time, gave more attention to seeing 
that dealers turn over to the buyer 
a car in operating condition. 

As a district sales manager for a 
large corporation, I find that the 
new cars delivered to our salesmen 
are constantly in the repair shop 
for the first six months due to opera- 
tional defects, with some of the 
defects a constant safety hazard. ... 

F. W. TRANFIELD 
GARDEN CITY, N. Y. 
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How to build 


into an office layout 


Johns-Manville Asbestos Movable Wallis can be quickly changed at will 


You can make your offices com- 
pletely flexible with J-M Asbestos 
Movable Walls. They are readily 
movable, yet have the stability and 
appearance of permanent and solid 
wall construction. 


Johns-Manville Movable Walls can 
be erected, disassembled and re- 
located time and again—wherever a 
change in space is required. This time- 
saving and money-saving flexibility 
permits quick and economical altera- 
tions in: size, arrangement or type 
of layout. 


J-M Movable Walls are prefinished 
in stippled, textured colors of light 


cpems 


Johns-Manville congratulates the 


green, light tan and light gray, with 
other solid colors available on order. 
Their hard, tough finish is scratch and 
stain resistant. These walls lend dig- 
nity and beauty to any type of 
office interior. 


Made of asbestos and cement J-M 
Movable Walls are strong, rotproof 
and long lasting. Wall changes can 
often be made in a few days or during 
a weekend. You save construction 
dollars. For free brochure ‘“‘Asbestos 
Movable Walls,’’ write Johns- 
Manville, Box 158, New York 17, 
N. Y. In Canada, write 565 Lakeshore 
Rd. E., Port Credit, Ontario. 


JOHNS MANVILLE 


American Institute of Architects on 


Johns-Manville flush or glazed par- 
titions are furnished and erected by 
J-M’s own Construction Department, 
complete with doors, door hardware, 
glass and trim, 


Johns-Manville 


— Consult an architect— use quality materials. 
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AVIS SERVICE AGENT JERI DEMICK, at Minneapolis-St. Paul International Airport, makes sure 
there will be an Avis Car waiting for Robert 1. Wishart, well-known labor executive of Minneapolis, 
as soon as he steps off the plane in each of three separate cities on an extended business trip. 


4 ways your Avis Service Agent 
makes renting a car a pleasure 


1 Reserves you a car anywhere 
in the world—Simply call your 
local Avis office. The Service Agent 
will have a smart new Ford or 
other fine car waiting for you 
wherever you are going. 


2 Rents you a car you are proud 
to drive — Every Avis car is main- 
tained to the highest standards. 
Your Service Agent will have your 
car serviced and waiting... 
kling clean .. . ready to roll. 


spar- 


3 Arranges “Rent it here—leave 
it there’ service — Ask the Avis 
Service Agent to arrange for you 


to leave your rental car at any of 
the more than 1200 other Avis 
offices. In some places, there is a 
modest return charge. In many 
cities, this service is free. 


4 Routes you on your way—In 
territory strange to you, the Avis 
Service Agent will supply you with 
local maps, information and any- 
thing else you need to help you 
find your way. 


Wherever you travel... whatever 
your rental car needs—call or visit 
your Avis Service Agent. Remem- 
ber, service is her middle name. 


A LOCAL CALL TO AVIS RESERVES YOU 
A CAR ANYWHERE IN THE WORLD 


RENT-&-CAR 


GO FIRST CLASS... 
ALL THE WAY 


Copyright 1957, Avis, Inc., 184 High Street, Boston 10, Mass. 





THIS DE LAVAL P14-RC helps the 
Peter Hand Brewery in Chicago make 
top-quality beer. Cooling 60,800 Ibs. 
of wort per hour... it “provides more 
precise control... saves on refriger- 
ation... maintenance is negligible” 

. . States G. F. Miller, Jr., Asst. to 
the Vice President. 








THESE 

DE LAVAL 
PLATE HEAT 
EXCHANGERS 


protect products 
--- Cul costs... 


AND THIS DE LAVAL P14-RC at the 
American Molasses Co. in Brooklyn 
... has eliminated bacteria problem 
... provides total reclamation of heat 

..fequires no maintenance other 
than routine checks...makes cleanli- 
ness easy”... says Fred Ceccarelli, 
Liquid Sugar Production Supervisor. 


IN THE MOST DIVERSE range of uses, For any processing problem you may have that 
De Laval Plate Heat Exchangers provide the requires heat exchangers... get all the cost- 
most precise control of temperatures so essential cutting facts today on De Laval—PHX’s that 
to product quality... assure unsurpassed effi- can improve your profit picture! 

ciency in heat transfer. De Lavai’s outstanding 


design effects many savings... makes cleaning by z |e) 3 ey \"/.\ & 


circulation, and inspection, quick and effortless. SEPARATOR COMPANY 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR COMPANY Poughkeepsie, New York « 427 Randolph St., Chicago 6 + DE LAVAL PACIFIC CO. 201 E. Millbrae Ave., Millbrae, Calif. 





Only STEEL can do so many 











THE HEART OF THE ATOMIC REACTOR. The world’s first full-scale atomic power plant devoted exclusively to serving civilian 


needs is nearing completion at Shippingport, Pa., northwest of Pittsburgh. Here, the nuclear core, or charge of fuel, is being 
lowered into position. Inside the cylindrical barrel is the nuclear fuel assembly, approximately 6 ft. in length and over 6 ft. in 
diameter. The unit weighs 58 tons which includes the 14 tons of natural uranium surrounding 165 lbs. of highly enriched uranium 
“seed.” Within this core, the “hot” nuclear reaction will take place to drive a turbine generator of 100,000-kilowatt capacity. The 
core barrel, as well as some parts of the core itself, is made from ultra-high-quality steel. 











jobs so well 


FIRST AUTOMATIC TEAMAKER. After years of research, 
the tea industry, the restaurant industry and a large food ma- 
chinery manufacturer have perfected the first automatic tea- 
maker. It dispenses hot tea, iced tea, hot water or cold water 
at the touch of a button. Like almost all commercial food 
equipment, it is made from Stainless Steel because Stainless 
resists corrosion, is easily cleaned and looks bright and 
new forever. Don't forget, you can buy Stainless Steel equip- 
ment for your kitchen, too 


SLICK AND SLIM. These tiny rollers guide the film in a 
well-known camera. They have a superb ground finish to 
prevent scratching the film. The rollers are made from USS 
Stainless Steel because it doesn’t corrode and is easy to 
keep clean. 
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BORING WORK. Notice the 314-foot-diameter holes near the man at the right. They penetrate through 200 feet of rock and coal. 
The big coal-mining machine operates just like a carpenter’s auger. The coal “chips” are loaded directly onto the truck with a con- 
veyor belt. Each auger is 17 feet long, and they are chucked together to make up one long string. Auger blades are made from USS 
Cor-TeNn Steel which has 50% more strength (yield point) than structural carbon steel, four to six times the resistance to 
atmospheric corrosion, and good resistance to abrasion. 


UNITED STATES STEEL 


American Bridge . . . American Steel & Wire and Cyclone Fence . . . Columbia-Geneva Steel 





Consolidated Western Steel .. . Gerrard Steel Strapping . . . National Tube. . . Oil Well Supply 
Tennessee Coal & Iron . . . United States Steel Homes . . . United States Steel Products 
United States Steel Supply . . . Divisions of United States Steel Corporation, Pittsburgh 
Union Supply Company - United States Steel Export Company - Universal Atlas Cement Company 
USS and COR-TEN are registered trademarks. 7-2661 


Watch the United States Steel Hour on TV every other Wednesday (10 p.m. Eastern time). 





W Eigactegaos HELPS | 


PROTECT OFFSHORE OIL WELLS—Standing in the Gulf of tected by a five-coat paint system utilizing Napko Corpora- 
Mexico in water 80 to 90 feet deep, this offshore oil rig taps _tion’s Durachlor System. All coatings used in this system 
the vital resources of the continental shelf. Exposed to sun, are based on Parlon® chlorinated rubber. The offshore in- 
rain, salt, biological organisms, and alkaline compounds used _ stallationwasbuiltby Andrew Higgins Construction Company. 
in drilling, the above water portion of the structure is pro- The coating svstem is designed to last 25 years. 


PRODUCE BETTER CARPETS—Rayon, cotton, wool, and mixed fiber 
carpet backings are produced more economically and perform 
better when Dresinol® is included in the sizing compound. The 

hand” of even the lowest cost carpet is improved when a 
Dresinol resin dispersion is used and either flexibiJity or stiffness 
can be provided as desired. Dresinol’s versatility also makes it 
ideal for use in modifiers and extenders for latex-base sealer and 
asphalt impregnated felt in hard-surface floor coverings. 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


900 Market Street, Wilmington 99, Delaware 





CHEMICAL MATERIALS FOR INDUSTRY 


THE FLAVORING 

INDUSTRY 

As a basic manufacturer 
of anethole, which is simi- 
lar to oil of anise, Hercules 
retained the famous Gal- 
lup organization to sam- 
ple consumer preferences 
in flavoring. Door-to-door 
interviews indicated that 
34.000.000 adults are 
strongly partial to this 
taste while another 
16.500.000 are fond of it 
to a slightly less degree. 
This information is help- 
ful to manufacturers of 
products in which flavor- 
ing is an essential ingre- 
dient. 

















BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


BUSINESS WEEK Trying to figure the exact shape of the 1958 business curve is likely to 
DEC. 28. 1957 prove pretty fruitless. Too much rests on political decisions. 





The New Year’s imponderables are mainly in the field of foreign affairs. 
But a lot of basic answers will be supplied in Washington. 


— 


Money certainly will be easier and government spending will rise. 





These two factors are counted on to prevent the 1958 slump lasting 
very long or going very deep.. Yet, at the very best, it would be several 


A BUSINESS WEEK ~ 2 . 
months before they could bring about a revival unassisted. 
¢ Credit relaxation won’t help unless somebody needs to borrow. 


SERVICE e Federal spending can’t expand under the debt ceiling, for the Treasury 
already is slipping into the red (BW—Dec.14’57,p39). 


Mere expectation of a rise in federal expenditures hasn’t been enough, 
so far, to cushion the business decline. 















Maybe it will prove more of a stimulus later. But, before that takes 
place, we’re likely to be confronted with 442-million unemployed (and 
talk of the figure going a good deal higher). 


Then, with a balanced budget already temporarily discarded, Congress 
may decide that a tax cut is the only trustworthy tonic. 


A serious tax-cut proposal (whether it were approved or not) would 
have an immediate effect on consumer attitudes and business sentiment. 


Moreover, consideration of such a measure might immediately precede 
or coincide with next year’s big wage negotiations. If it swayed business 
thinking, then it would also modify the chances of a big strike. 


Business decisions that will affect the volume of 1958 activity have, 
for the most part, been made before now: 









e Spending on expansion and modernization is being cut sharply. 


¢ Inventories, which have been little changed in recent months, will be 
pulled down in many cases. 


Industry approached the New Year with the intention of cutting its 
expenditures on new plant and equipment by about 7%. However, retrench- 
ment may be deepened by the way business has been fading. 









This could mean a cut in capital outlays of 10% or a little more— 
which would, in fact, just about parallel what happened in 1953-54. 


Inventories look fully as troublesome now as they did when we were 
going into the 1954 recession. 








Among durable goods manufacturers (where the toughest inventory 
problems are always concentrated), stocks now total about $2.25 for each 
$1 of shipments; late in 1953, the ratio barely topped $2 to $1. 


An inventory adjustment comparable to that in 1954 would knock 
national production down $244-billion to $3-billion (although, at some point 
PAGE 19 in 1958, the annual rate of change might be considerably sharper). 
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Business investment, taking inventory and expansion together, prob- 
ably will run $6-billion to $8-billion less in 1958 than in 1957. Such figures 
aren’t likely to be entirely offset by higher government spending—even if 
you allow $3-billion extra for federal outlays (which seems high) on top 
of about a $3-billion gain for state-and-local programs. 


Economists have been hoping that consumers might make up any loss 
to the economy from lower business spending. 


That, of course, would relieve the government of any worry about 
pump priming. It would put a quick end to unemployment. And it would 
soon have industry planning anew for expansion. 


Unfortunately, though, consumers’ incomes seem to be shrinking and 
their cautious attitude, evident for some time, seems to be hardening. 


The decline in personal income since late summer hasn’t been sharp— 
probably a $2-billion decline at an annual rate of less than 1%. 


However, these dollars have been lost where they mean the most in 
terms of consumption: from wage-and-salary workers, the mass market. 


First evidence of this was seen in lower factory employment and in the 
shortening work week; more recently, the payroll decline has spread from 
factories into service and trade. 


Automobiles, in the early weeks of the new-model year, have shown 
no signs of leading an upsurge in consumer buying. 


Production cutbacks and layoffs by both Ford and Chrysler have taken 
place in the last few days. These, in fact, seemed to have chilled Wall 
Street sentiment all over again, with auto company shares selling at new 
1957 lows in recent days and the market generally close to bottom. 


Cutbacks now have brought auto production fairly sharply below this 
time last year. December output will fall below even the 575,000 scheduled 
a few days ago. (Chevrolet, having overtaken Ford, has slackened off a bit 
from its early December peak rate.) 


The result of this is that 1957 has failed to reach the expected 6.2-mil- 
lion output mark by 30,000 to 40,000. 


Industry’s best hope to generate the beginnings of its own new boom 
seems certainly to rest in housing (aided by easier mortgage money). This 
week, Pres. Eisenhower unfroze $177-million in funds for government-aided 
housing. The move will make money available to the Federal National 
Mortgage Assn. to buy mortgages for military housing and builder cooper- 
atives. It also frees an additional $50-million for urban renewal. 


However, there’s no unanimity. A group of homebuilders (talking partly 
for Washington ears to hear), last week opined that starts might be off 
10% in 1958 unless something is done for “buyer confidence.” 


Mortgage lenders are willing to offer a lot more funds. But so far they 
haven’t eased downpayments and payoffs enough to affect sales much. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Deo. 28, 1957, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 





























New J&L Giant with Big Ideas 


The fastest and most powerful mill of its kind any- 
where has gone to work for Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corporation. 

This $20 million 
of strip steel into thinner gages, which are finished 


‘ 


‘cold reducing”’ mill rolls coils 


” FT 


into fine-quality “cold rolled sheets.” These cold 
rolled sheets become gleaming body panels for the 
new autos, they are stamped into the attractive 
shapes of many appliances, or they may show up as 
office furniture, lighting fixtures, or containers. 
J&L’s big new mill at Cleveland is part of an 


J&L...A GREAT NAME 


expansion and modernization program that has 
doubled J&L’s capacity for making cold rolled 
sheets, and at the same time reduced processing costs. 
It symbolizes the big ideas behind the new J&L 

the modern steel company —where 
44,000 employees, through skill and 
planning, make more and better 
steels for a growing America. 


Jones & Laughlin 


STEEL CORPORATION - PITTSBURGH 


STEEL 
IN STEEL 
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KIND OF GENERATING STATION... 


to give America atomic housepower! 


Any day now, electric power from nuclear fission will flow through Duquesne Light Company’s lines to furnish 
additional power and light for the Pittsburgh area. It will come from a new atomic power plant at Shippingport, 
Pennsylvania. 

Shippingport is America’s first full-scale atomic power plant for generating peacetime power .. . a joint 
venture of the U. S. Atomic Energy Commission and Duquesne Light Company. Westinghouse Electric Corpora- 
tion designed and developed the nuclear components under contract with the A.E.C. The 100,000 kw turbine- 
generator is lubricated and protected by Gulfcrest, world’s finest turbine oil. 

Experience gained at Shippingport will pave the way for similar projects in other parts of the country. Gulf 
is proud to be part of this first giant step teward making the atom provide abundant power for all America. 
GULF OIL CORPORATION, Dept. DM, Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


in Gulf’s marketing area . . . more power is generated by central station 


steam turbines lubricated with Gulfcrest than with any other turbine oil. 





Full-scale model of the Shippingport nuclear reactor, 
sides cut away to show fuel ports (top), tubes for control 
rods (extending downward from top), and portions of the 
pressure vessel in which the reactor is enclosed. Fuel is 
14 tons of natural uranium, 165 pounds of highly enriched 
uranium. Hafnium control rods speed up or retard the 
heat-producing process. 


The complete turbine unit, including this giant rotor, 
weighs 1,300,000 pounds, can handle over 1,400,000 
pounds of steam per hour. Gulfcrest Oil has the oxidation 
stability, antiwear and antifoam properties necessary for 
proper lubrication. 
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i it linder 1903 model launched the Ford Motor Company. 


He Lightened the Load...and Opened the Road! 


Everybody knows Henry Ford! Not 
everybody knows one of his greatest 
achievements 

Before 1907, cars—even Fords—were 
weighty problems. Then Mr. Ford con- 
ceived the idea of using vanadium alloy 
steels in mass-produced cars. Sounds 
like a small idea but it was most novel 


then. Lighter and stronger vanadium 
steel parts made Ford cars dependable, 
practical and cheaper to build. Ford 
literally put America on wheels! 
Nowadays, most new ideas for cars 
(or bridges, or appliances, or aircraft) 
begin with alloys. Alloys make more 
things possible because they give steel 





strength, toughness and many other spe- 
cial and enduring characteristics. 

Today, VCA is a leading producer 
of ferro alloys, as it was in 1907 when it 
supplied vanadium for Ford's experi- 
ment. Almost everywhere you look, 
there’s a Vancoram product at work 
making metals better! 


Students: Metallurgy offers great career opportunities. Get facts jrom your vocational guidance counselor. 


Ase” VANADIUM CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


Producers of alloys, 
metals and chemicals 


420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Chicago * Cleveland * Detroit * Pittsburgh 


PLANTS—Niogara Falls, N. Y.; Graham, W. Va.; Cambridge, Ohio; Durango and Naturita, Colo. 
RESEARCH CENTER—Cambridge, Ohio * MINES—South America, Southern and Northern Rhodesia, Canada, U.S.A. 
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AFTER THE NATO CONFERENCE: 


Containment, But an 


U.S. is willing to go along with 
NATO allies, but in the mean- 
time wiil step up its pace in the 


missiles race with Russia. 


Ihe U.S. has begun to recover from 
the damage done to its world power 
and prestige by the Soviet Sputniks. 
‘The comeback shows up in the Admin- 
istration’s expanded defense program 
{page 27) and in the firm position Pres. 
Eisenhower and Secy. of State Dulles 
took Monday in their TV and radio 
report to the nation on the NATO 
summit meeting in Paris. It was clear 
from the Eisenhower-Dulles _ report 
that, after some initial setbacks at 
Paris, thev had managed to give NATO 
a new lease on life 

But it is also clear that, as a result of 
Sputnik’s impact, the U.S. now is fac- 
of the toughest and _trickiest 
foreign policy problems in its history— 
how to keep negotiations going with 
Moscow while we mobilize strength in 
the Western coalition to offsct the 
Soviet missile lead 

Both are essential to prevent West 
ern Europe from cracking under Soviet 
pressure, thus giving Moscow the vic- 
torv in the (page 120) 

That was implicit in what Eisen- 
hower and Dulles said ‘Monday. And 
you could see that neither has any il 
lusions about the difficulty of carrving 
out such a policy. 

As if to underline this feeling, Com- 
munist Party Nikita Khrushchey 
and Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei 
Gromyko told a post-NATO session of 
the Supreme Soviet last weekend that 
Russia’s Sputniks have changed th« 
whole international situation in Mos 
cow's favor 


ing one 


cold wat 


bi SS 


¢ Compromise— Ihe 
U.S Paris that the West 
would go on negotiating That was 
to hold NATO together on the issuc 
of placing intermediate-range ballistic 
missile bases on the territory of mem- 
ber countries. Before agreeing that 
missile bases should be established in 
Furope—a final commitment to a pro 


fact is that the 


greed at 


mvko 
’ 





BACK FROM PARIS, Pres. Eisenhower 


longed cold war and to the division 
of Europe-our NATO 
another try at 


partners in 


sisted on a European 


settlement (BW —Dec.21'57,p15) with 

the missiles backing negotiations 
Then, in Moscow, just as the Pan 
meeting ended, Khrushchev and Gro 
further stimulated Western 


Europe's desire to negotiate by a com 
bination of low-keved threats and new 
offers to make 


peace. Although non¢ 
of the NATO governments saw an 


Khrushchev-Gromvko 
public 1 


new idea in the 


statements, the sponse indi 


Open Door 


and Secy. Dulles spell out NATO decisions. 


cated a general urge by the European 
man in the street to go on talking with 
the Russians despite am 
ment 

¢ Western Approach—Ihere is bound 
to be a fairly lengthy period of diplo 


discourage 


matic maneuvering before there arc 
any serious talks with Moscow. The 


West's next step will be to sound out 
the Kremlin in a series of replies to the 
Soviet Premier Bulganin sent 
broadside just before the summit meet 
ing. NATO's permanent representatives 
in Paris are huddling now to hammer 


notes 
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out a common Western approach. 
Drafting the answers will take several 
weeks, at least. 

In the months ahead, it may be difh- 
ult to keep a common NATO ap- 
proach on the question of negotiation. 
You may see the U.S. and some West 
l.uropean governments appear to be 
talking at cross purposes—with U.S. 
pokesmen stressing the defense buildup 
ind European leaders the chances of 
ettlement. The real trends in interna- 
tional affairs may confusing, 
vith the news headlines playing up 
talk, when basically it is no more 
than propaganda 
¢ Three-Way Pressure—Through all the 
probable hubbub about negotiation, un- 
der the surface there will almost cer 
tainly be three different positions—the 
Russian, the American, and the Euro 
pean. Only the European position is 
to be at all flexible. 

Here, in broad 
ituation stands 

¢ The Soviet government will talk 
i lot about new negotiations but will 
not be looking for settlements by com 
promise 


become 


pcace 


likely 


terms, is how this 


Its goal is to use the peace 
talk to make new gains in Europe and 
the Middle East 

¢ The U.S. Administration will 
negotiate disarmament, at the foreign 
ministers’ level, as a concession to 
Furope, hut without illusions or any 
real hope of early settlements 

¢ The European governments will 
negotiate under the pressure of popular 
opinion, but with at least a faint hope 
that the Russians may be willing to 
negotiate a European settlement before 
the arms race gets even hotter. 
¢ Russian Line—Khrushchev and Gro- 
myko were almost brutally frank in pre 
senting the Kremlin’s international line 
to the Supreme Soviet. Without minc 
ing any words, Gromyko flatly said that 
the political climate on our planet” 
had improved as a result of the Soviet 
Sputniks. “The situation in the world 
today,” said Gromyko, “is different 
what it was even a few months 
igo.”” Between the lines of both speeches 
vou could read the Soviet terms for 
the West—the unilateral atomic dis 
irmament of Britain, France, Italy, and 
West Germany, with the U.S.S.R. as 
the only nuclear power on the European 
continent. 

Between them, the two Soviet lead- 
ers offered the West three approaches 
to a settlement on such terms: (1) A 
general disarmament conference, per- 
haps under the auspices of the U.N. 
General Assembly; (2) an East-West 
summit conference, with the NATO 
and Soviet bloc heads of state attending; 
ind (3) a summit meeting of the Big 
[wo—the U.S. and U.S.S&. 

In proposing a new disarmament con- 
ference, the Russians pretty clearly are 
looking for a new propaganda platform, 


from 
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and only for that. As Dulles pointed 
out Monday, the: Russians torpedoed 
the London disarmament talks _ last 
spring, then withdrew from the U.N. 
Disarmament Commission, and finally 
rebuffed a Western offer to widen the 
membership of this commission. 

The other two Soviet proposals ap- 
parently are meant cither to split West- 
ern Europe from the U.S. or to go 
over Europe’s head to make a U.S. 
Soviet deal settling the fate of both 
Europe and the Middle East. 


|. Capitol Hill’s Views 


Washington sees nothing in the new 
Soviet peace offensive but fuel for 
Moscow's worldwide propaganda ap 
paratus plus bait for individual 
European governments that are under 
pressure of public opinion. U.S. ofh- 
cials realize that none of these coun- 
tries can forget that they now live 
within minutes of Soviet-controlled air 
bases and existing or potential missile 
launching sites. 

The low-pressure NATO schedule 
for sounding out the Russians pleases 
Washington. Dulles still is as convinced 
as ever that there’s no point in nego- 
tiating with Moscow from weakness. 
He wants to keep any diplomatic spar- 
ring with the Russians as quiet as pos- 
sible to avoid distracting public opinion 
from bolstering Western defenses. 
¢ Retreat—Back of this tactical posi- 
tion is Washington's deep conviction 
that negotiation—conceived as anything 
more serious than a Western propa- 
ganda weapon—inevitably would mean 
retreat. That's because the Russians 
are plaving a long-range game to win 
the world, and use negotiations only 
as an instrument for achieving their 
goal. Therefore, they never will give 
up anything important. They will keep 
probing for Western weakness, taking 
what concessions they can get, then 
pushing for more. 

The central fact, according to this 
reasoning, is that the Russians definitely 
are not willing to settle for the status 
quo. They are playing for a sure victory, 
and now have both the steady nerves 
and the military means needed for run- 
ning risks to achieve that victory. In 
other words, any idea that the main 
problem in dealing with the Russians 
is to overcome mutual suspicion and 
mutual fear of annihilation is nonsense. 
Thev would not settle for the status 
quo on any terms. 


ll. West Europe’s Tack 


By contrast, West European leaders 
even British Prime Minister Macmil- 
lan and West German Chancellor Ade- 
nauer—see some advantage, apart from 
domestic policies, in probing Soviet 
intentions. 


As things stand today, the British 
official position is not too far from this 
recent comment in the London ‘Times: 
“Now that both sides have had their 
say in public the time has come for 
them to find out by private inquiry 
what exactly they do mean.” There is 
no doubt that in Britain, as well as on 
the Continent, George Kennan, former 
U.S. Ambassador to Moscow, made a 
deep impression by taking this line in 
his recent series of talks on the British 
Broadcasting Corp. 
¢ Diplomat—Adenauer is taking the 
tack that patience, traditional dip- 
lomacy can be used effectively to reveal 
Soviet intentions. That’s what he will 
probe for in the West German answer 
to Bulganin’s note. Today the idea of 
high level talks with the Soviets makes 
no sense to Adenauer. However, if and 
when he thinks the Russians are pre- 
pared to do business and he can count 
on a coordinated Western position, 
Adenauer might even invite Bulganin 
and Khrushchev to Bonn. 

The West German Chancellor has 
publicly rejected the idea, advanced by 
Bulganin, of banning the establish- 
ment of nuclear weapons and bases in 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, and the two 
halves of Germany. But there’s a good 
deal of sentiment for the idea in 
West Germany, as well as in other parts 
of Western Europe. 

The Macmillan-Adenauer position, 
and the one taken unanimously at 
Paris by the NATO Council, is that the 
West must, as Macmillan put it, “arm 
to parley.”” The European governments, 
like the U.S. Administration, refuse 
to accept Moscow's view that the 
U.S.S.R. has a right to nuclear weapons 
and missiles with which to threaten 
Europe while Western Europe must de- 
fend itself only with pre-atomic 
weapons. 

This explains why agreement was 
finally reached at Paris that, barring a 
sudden switch by Moscow on nuclear 
disarmament, some of the European 
members of NATO should be armed 
with U.S. intermediate-range ballistic 
missiles. Among the governments of 
our NATO partners there is no dissent 
from Dulles’ view that “until there is 
a disarmament agreement, and while 
the Soviets go on piling up their arma- 
ments, Our own armament must pro- 
ceed.” 

It is still true, though, that the 
IRBM agreement was accepted by the 
Europeans only as part of a com- 
promise, and that in their eyes the main 
agreement reached at Paris was not on 
missiles but on the NATO decision to 
try again for settlement. The French 
government, among others, views the 
IRBM decision as useful mainly in con- 
vincing the Russians that it is in their 
interests to come to terms with the 
West now. 
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* * 
The Spending Step-Up Begins 
@ Defense Secy. McElroy’s bid for $1-billion in new 
defense money for current fiscal year is tipoff. 


@ Air Force awards contract for “chemical bomber.” 
Missile spending will jump to $4-billion in next budget. 


@ The urgency is increased by fresh details of still 
secret Gaither report and Senate group’s allegations. 


Ever since Pres. Eisenhower’s Nov. 
13 speech in Oklahoma City, setting an 
urgent new course for U.S. defense, 
Washington has been busily laying the 
groundwork for steep increases in mili- 
tary spending 

Last week, official: estimates of the 
new costs began to show up. Defense 
Secv. Neil McElrov on Friday started 
things off by putting a price tag on de- 
fense spending for the rest of fiscal 
1958. And Washington got the hint 
that McElroy was only foretelling things 
to come, 

McElroy—just back from Paris—an- 
nounced the Pentagon will ask for a 
supplemental appropriation of about 
$l-billion for the vear ending next 
June 30. As a rule of thumb, about 
half of that billion will actually be 
spent between Jan. 1 and June 30. 
That will raise defense spending this 
year to about $39-billion. 

Most of the money will be used to 
get the accelerated ballistic missile pro- 
gram under way as fast as possible—to 
cover new production orders for the Air 
Force Thor and Army Jupiter inter- 
mediate ballistic missiles; for procure- 
ment of tooling and other long lead- 
time items for the Convair Atlas inter- 
continental ballistic missile (BW—Dec. 
21°57,p20), and to push up base con- 
struction and crew training programs 
for each of the missiles. 
¢ Tipoff—McElroy’s disclosure is the 
tipoff that military hardware buying is 
well on the rise. In missiles, spending 
will step up from about $2.5-billion 
this vear to roughly $4-billion in fiscal 
1959. Roughly half of these totals in 
each year is for long-range ballistic mis- 
sile production—IRBMs for overseas 
sites, ICBMs for domestic bases. 

lotal aircraft expenditures will drop 
off somewhat from the current $7.2- 
billion level as fighter production sched- 
ules are reduced. But production of 
Convair B-58 medium-range bombers 
will rise, output of Boeing B-52 heavy 
bombers will continue at 15 or more 
planes a month. 

e Urgency—The Pentagon is revamp- 
ing military plans in the new atmos- 
phere of urgency: 

e The Air Force awarded a con- 
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tract to North American Aviation, Inc 
for development of the WS-110-A—the 
so-called ‘‘chemical bomber’’~a _revolu- 
tionary manned bomber to be powered 
by boron, lithium, or other high-energy 
“exotic fuels.” North American has 
been in design competition on the proj- 
ect since 1955 with Boeing Airplane 
Co. 

e More details of the Gaither re- 
port (BW—Oct.19°57,p42) on long- 
range U.S. defense requirements came 
out. The committee’s report, still kept 
under wraps as a secret document, 
paints a bleak picture of U.S. defenses 
igainst increasing Soviet military might 
It calls for heavy military 
spending, overhaul of the Pentagon's 
complex organizational setup, and a 
new stress on readiness for limited local 
war threats. 

¢ Sen. Lyndon Johnson's prepared- 
ness subcommittee released reports from 
major contractors asserting that missile 
development has been seriously ham- 
pered by Pentagon budget and admin- 
istrative restrictions in recent months. 
When the subcommittee resumes hear- 
ings on Jan. 6, the contractors will be 
on hand. 

¢ The House Armed Services Com- 
mittee laid plans for a complete review 
of the missile program and all other ma- 
jor facets of defense. Closed-door hear- 
ings of top Pentagon officials will get 
under way on Jan. 7. A committee 
staff calls the investigation “the most 
fundamental review of defense policy 
we have ever made.” 

e The Pentagon completed work 
on the fiscal 1959 budget, which goes 
to Congress in the next couple of weeks. 
According to unofficial reports, it out- 
lines expenditures of about $39.5-bil- 
lion—almost $1-billion over the = cur- 
rent rate—and new appropriation re- 
quests of slightly more than this sum. 
However, the odds are Congress will 
boost this defense budget. 

¢ The Defense Dept. is setting up 
an advanced research projects agency 
to handle research and development of 
ballistic missile defense systems, ad- 
vanced satellites, and other new-fangled 
space projects. The new agency will be 
separate from the military services, will 


boosts in 


have its own budget, and will turn over 
space weapons to the services only 
when development work is finished. 

¢ Long-Range View—The Gaither 
committee is the group that started out 
as a study group for the National Se- 
curity Council. Its assignment was to 
consider the Federal Civil Defense Ad- 
ministration’s $40-billion plan for con- 
struction of civil defense shelters. 

As the committee dug deeper into its 
assignment—with a score of big-name 
military and scientific experts on hand 
as consultants—it decided to expand its 
study into a broad look at all aspects of 
defense. Russia’s Sputniks, which came 
along as the committee was completing 
its work, extended the committee’s re- 
view even more. 

As the committee sees it, the U.S. 
must spead in the neighborhood of $44- 
billion annually in 1960 and 1961, and 
only slightly less in the succeeding dec- 
ade, to counter Russia’s growing strate- 
gic gains. 

Some of the committee’s sense’ of 
urgency is reflected in the Administra- 
tion’s relaxation of the current defense 
budget ceiling and its plans to boost 
military spending next year. ‘The John- 
son subcommittee is eager to get its 
hands on the Gaither report. Up to 
now, the White House has refused to 
release the report, although there’s talk 
that a “sanitized” version—with the 
most top-secret sections omitted—will 
be turned over to the Senate group. 
¢ Bomber on the Way—The Penta- 
gon’s interest in the WS-110-A—the 
“chemical” bomber powered by high- 
energy fuels—is evidence that the mili- 
tary planners still expect to see at least 
another generation of manned bombers. 

lhe WS-110-A will be a plane flying 
a maximum of three times the speed of 
sound, within the earth’s atmosphere. 
Its high-energy fuels will produce a sub- 
stantial increase in the heat of com- 
bustion generated by petroleum-based 
fuels. This will mean a considerable 
boost in the plane’s flying range. 

Pentaborene—a liquid hydride of the 
light metal boron—is now. the most 
favored fuel for the chemical bomber. 
It is 10% lighter than gasoline, and 
shows a 40% gain in terms of thermal 
heat per pound of fuel. 

The Air Force did not disclose how 
much money was involved in the new 
development contract, nor did it reveal 
the names of companies that will be 
working with North American on the 
project. Previously, there had been 
talk in the Pentagon that the company 
that did not garner the prime develop- 
ment contract—in this case, Boeing 
would remain with the project as an 
important ‘subcontractor. 
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LESTER B. PEARSON, Canadian _poli- 
tician, Nobel Prize winner: ““The most im- 
portant economic problem facing the U. S. 
economy . will be that arising from its 
growing reluctance to rely on international 
specialization and trade.” 


CLARENCE B. RANDALL, retired chair- 
man of Inland Steel Co.: “It’s inflation— 
the all but irresistible pressure 
being brought to bear presently upon indus- 
try to pay wages that are not supported by 
equivalent increases in total product.” 


caused by 


KENNETH E. BOULDING, economist, 
University of Michigan: “. . . the system of 
national defense, on which man has relied 
for the maintenance of some of his most 
cherished institutions, has finally broken 
down.” 


Picking Top Economic Problem 


Fifty economists, businessmen, politicians, and others tell Com- 
mittee for Economic Development what they think toughest prob- 
lem of next 20 years will be—and what U.S. should do. 


lo celebrate 
Committee 


its 15th 
for Economic Development, 


inniversary, the 


a research and educational organization 


supported by business concerns, last 
SUITTITNICT 
with 


1ion—for1 


innounced in open competi 
in Oct. 31 deadline 
ideas on “‘the 


for sub 
most impor- 
nomic problem to be faced by 
S. in the next 20 

offering 50 


ve irs.” 
$500 
CED 
political 
economists, philosophers, scien 
ind other heavyweight thinkers 
ontribute papers on the same sub 
This week, CED released the 48 
that have arrived from the 50 
contributors—some of whose kev 
thoughts appear with their pictures on 
these pages 
¢ Roundabout—In accordance with the 
best intellectual traditions, a number of 
the distinguished invitees immediately 
began to quarrel with the sense of the 
question. Others started out by 
elaborate 
orders of problems 
Still 


page 


prizes of 
contest, the 
50 outstanding people 


the open 


ject 


papers 


invited 


con 
structing classifications for 
others warmed up for several 
by talking about which economic 
problems were not the most important 
ones to solve; (frequently, as in the case 
of inflation, unemployment, population 
growth, the underdeveloped countries, 
these turned out to be exactly the prob- 
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lems someone else selected as most 
important). 

Prof. Frank H. Knight of the Univer 
sity of Chicago coldly began: ““The ques 
tion raised has no definite answer.” 

Many contributors boldly leaped over 
the qualifications 


“American” 


and 
in the question, and ad 
themselves to the absolutely 
most important problem—which, by its 
very nature, had to have an important 
economic aspect—or to the world’s most 
important problem, which had to have 
an American aspect. 

¢ Anxious Thought—Nevertheless, the 
symposium turned out to be extremely 
provocative. Many of the papers showed 
the painfully honest and anxious 
thought with which their authors must 
have turned and tossed in the night 
Many glowed with hot ideas, only a 
few suffered from public platform flatu- 
lence. 

\ heavy current of 
America’s place in the world, and 
Western society’s ability to meet the 
challenge of Communism—especially in 
the poorer countries of Asia, Africa, and 
South America—ran through many of 
the papers. 
¢ Keeping the Peace—Some contrib- 
utors concentrated upon the frightening 
impasse to which advanced military 
technology and the cold war have 


“economic 


, 
dressed 


anxiety over 


brought us. “We have already reached,” 
said Kenneth Boulding, University of 
Michigan economist, “a position of 
duopoly, with only two independent 
centers of military Ihe fright- 
ful instability of duopoly is known to 
everv economist. It is likely to result in 
the eradication of both duopolists un 
each undertakes to defend the 
other (that is, each regards the survival 
of the other as essential to its own wel- 
fare) or (2 larger organization, 
formal or informal is formed to 
unite them.” 
Boulding’s solution 
policed disarmament. 
Brooding over the same _ problem, 
military writer George Fielding Eliot 
came to a diametrically opposite solu- 
tion on how to get peace. Eliot called 
for the U.S. openly to proclaim its de- 
termination to put an end to the Com- 
munist Party’s “criminal conspiracy,” 
and to back up this proclamation by a 
tough containment policy: 
“Hold the line—allow no 
Soviet advances—and inevitably they 
must retreat, since in human affairs 
there is no such thing as an indefinite 
stalemate one side or the other 
must advance, one side or the other draw 
back.” 
e Armaments and Economics—Disarm- 
ament itself (should it become politi- 
cally possible) did not seem to any of 
the economists who considered it to be 
an insolubly difficult problem in its eco- 
nomic repercussions. 
Professionals analyzing the issue felt 


powct. 


less (1) 


sOTHIC 


total universal, 


further 
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DAVID RIESMAN, sociologist, University 
of Chicago: “We are a generation, prepared 
for Paradise Lost, who do not know what 
to do with Paradise Found.” 


RAUL PREBISCH, U.N. official: “Capital- 
ism has not yet been fully able to meet 
the Communist challenge. The task of 
fitting it to do so in the underdeveloped 
countries is the most important economic 


problem to be faced by the U.S.” 


in U.S. Future 


a confidence that some of the non-econ- 
omists lacked that the drop in mili- 
tary spending could be compensated for 
by increasing consumption, 


non-mili- 
tary government activity, investment at 
home and abroad. They recognized, 
however, that the spot aspects of dis- 
armament (say, on Wichita or Seattle, 
or on General Dynamics or North 
American Aviation) could be an acute 
transitional problem. 

On the other hand, the task of mo- 
bilizing sufficient resources for war did 
not preoccupy the attention of anyone 
beside George Fielding Eliot. ‘The oth- 
ers, explicitly or implicitly, assumed a 
continuation of an armed peace, in 
which the attainment of absolute de- 
structive power by the nation was al- 
ready within sight, without greatly in- 
creased military outlays in relationship 
to expanding national output. 
¢ Economic Struggle—Many contribu- 
tors saw the struggle for the world tak- 
ing place essentially in the economic 
and social areas, with the underdevel- 
oped countries as a particularly crucial 
theater of operations. 

“Communism has known how to ap 
peal to these rising generations and 
make capital out of their desire for a 
brave new world,” declared the United 
Nationals’ Raul Prebisch. “‘Can such a 
challenge be met with obsolete Nine 
teenth Century concepts of economic 
development? Or will there be need for 
one of those bold and _ imaginative 
moves of which the U.S., in the course 
of its astounding development, has so 
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unmistakably proved itself capable?” 
Rapid intervention, held Robert Mar- 
jolin, brilliant young French economics 
professor and former Secretary General 
of the Organization for European Eco- 
nomic Cooperation, 1S particularly nec- 
essary to insure the success of the eco- 
nomic development program of India 
“the buttress of all remaining hope 
for a peaceful evolution towards vigor 
Asia.” 
Unless we show we can do the job, 
said Prof. Nicholas Kaldor of Cam- 
bridge University, such countries as 
India, Burma, Thailand are bound to 
fall sooner or later under Communist 
sway, “particularly since Russia and 
China demonstrated that Com 
munist methods of economic planning 
are capable of securing the rapid devel- 
opment of productive forces.” 
¢ Question of Approach—But to do 
this job, ran a common theme, the U.S. 
must rid itself of its favorite, rigid no- 
tions about how to help the backward 
countries by private investment 
“American statesmen,” wrote W. 
Arthur Lewis, Stanley Jevons profes 
sor of Political Economy at the Uni- 
versity of Manchester, “keep on saying 
that financial aid is most appropriately 
provided by private enterprise, although 
it is perfectly clear that the contribu- 
tion of private enterprise is bound to 
be marginal.” 


ous democratic systems in 


have 


he reason that is so, said Lewis, is 
that more than 80% of the capital 
needed by the poor countries (which 
they no longer can raise by selling bonds 


ALVIN HANSEN, economist, Harvard Uni- 
versity: “The tidal wave of population will 
throw up economic, fiscal, and social prob- 
lems the magnitude of which we have 
scarcely yet caught a glimmer.” 


in international markets) is needed for 
railways, ports, electricity, water sup- 
plies, hospitals, schools, roads, housing. 
The hardest job of all for Americans, 
Lewis argued, would be to disentangle 
their aid to underdeveloped countries 
from their foreign policy—to give with 
out expecting anything in return. “Any 
other policy,” said Lewis, “is doomed 
to disillusionment.” 

¢ Waming—Some foreign statesmen 
read Americans a lecture on thei in- 
ternational deportment. Jean Monnet, 
author of France’s Monnet Plan and to 
day’s leading proponent of European 
economic and _ political integration, 
warned that the U.S., after emerging 
from World War II as the 
trongest power, will in the vears ahead 
have to face the cruel fact that its pre- 
dominance can’t last, that it must adapt 
itself to three main new forces. 

These forces, said Monnet, are “the 
growth of Russia and more generally, 
the Soviet world; the gradual unification 
of Europe; and the upsurge of the un- 
derdeveloped areas ‘ss 

Adaptation, Monnet thought, im 
plied accommodation and cooperation 

on all sides. 
¢ Trade Policy—Many also urged the 
U.S. to take a thoughtful look at its 
international trade policies. “The chief 
economic sin of business,” declared the 
University of Chicago’s Frank Knight, 
“is the absurd demand for tariff pro 
tection.”” Lester Pearson, Canada’s for 
mer foreign minister, joined in the at 
tack on U.S. tariffs and agricultural 
subsidies. 

Yet many contributors recognized the 
cold fact that the growing industrializa 
tion of the South probably meant that 


world’s 
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JEAN MONNET, French government ad- 
ministrator, member of Action Committee 
for “I do not believe that 
American predominance can last. Sooner 


S. of Europe: 


or later, the strongest nation must adapt 
itself to changing conditions around it.” 


t 


pressures for protectionism would in- 
rather than diminish 

¢ Inflation Controversies—When the 
pundits turned their attention more 
narrowly to the internal problems of 
the U.S constant worry 
was the problem of inflation—whether 
you could fight inflation without caus- 


crease 


economy, a 


ing serious, and politically insupport- 


able, levels of unemployment 

Some writers dismissed the idea that 
inflation is a serious problem. 
The U.S said Harvard's 
Alvin Hansen, has no serious struc- 
tural bottlenecks—‘‘the of all in- 
flation-sensitive economies’—and the 
U.S. shows a capacity, both corporate 
and individual, to generate vast streams 
of saving at full employment levels. 

Some used the inflation discussion 
to beat upon recent stubborn tight 
money policies of the Federal Re- 
Wrote Paul Samuelson of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology: 
“Blinded by dogmatic preoccupation 
with the problem of inflation, the 
Fed not only betrayed the great central 
banking tradition of flexible monetary 
policy, but worse still, helped weaken 
the nation’s determination to provide 
adequate military security in an age 
of intercontinental ballistic missiles by 
its alarmist preoccupation with an in- 
flationary phenomenon that by any 
was of a secondary signifi- 


very 
economy, 


bane 


SCTV¢ 


mecasur©e 
cance.” 

But to some others, such as Clarence 
B. Randail, retired chairman of Inland 
Steel Co., inflation was the worst hor- 
ror facing us—eroding our system of 
freedom “based upon preserving to 
the individual full enjoyment of the 
wealth produced by his own effort.” 
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BARBARA WARD JACKSON, journalist, 
the London Economist: . ensure that 
the children of tomorrow are not, in a tech- 
nological society demanding even higher 
standards of competence, worse schooled 
and taught than their grandparents.” 


Randall found support among a num- 
ber of conservative economists for his 
view that the power of labor unions 
to push wages up faster than produc- 
tivity was the basic cause of inflation. 
But some who accepted this view felt 
that in recent years, the had 
been “pushing on an open door.” 

¢ Too Many Goods?—A _ fascinatingly 
fresh theme that surprisingly found 
many spokesmen was the notion that 
the U.S. was suffering already—and 
was going to suffer more as total out- 
put continued to grow in the coming 
20 vears—from a surfeit of honey, an 
ability of the economy to pump out 
an oversupply of all kinds of consumer 
goods from TV sets in every room 


unions 


to tail fins on every washing machine, 


and that the country was getting sick, 
and would soon be sicker, of this glut 
of gadgets and alleged junk. 

“Contrary to the image envious 
non-Americans have,” declared sociol- 
ogist David Riesman, “there is little 
ferocious desire for things for their 
own sake, let alone money for its own 
sake.” 
¢ Work as a Refuge—Some contrib- 
utors thought more leisure was the only 
answer; but others, among them Stan- 
ford’s Moses Abramovitz, moaned that 
the only satisfying fun left in America 
was work. “Given the comparative 
lightness of most labor today,” he wrote 
“even the present work week—due in 
any event to become still shorter—con- 
stitutes little more than that modicum 
of purposive, disciplined activity which 
satisfies rather than burdens and which 
gives savor to the rest of our lives.” 

Riesman thought our destiny might 
have been foreshadowed by a science- 


REINHOLD NIEBUHR, _ theologian, 
Union Theological Seminary, New York: 
“Take heed of all covetousness, for life 
consisteth not in the abundance of things 
a man possesses.” 


fiction horror tale in which the privilege 
of the upper classes consists. in being 
allowed to spend less time and zeal in 
enforced consumption, and more time 
at work or enjoining close personal ties. 
¢ Hope in Education—Many contrib- 
utors found the only answer in educa- 
tion, as providing sustenance for the 
things of the mind and spirit that are 
the only things for which man’s thirst 
is truly unquenchable. But Oxford’s 
Roy Harrod darkly noted that one 
should not build too much on the hope 
that culture can supply limitless needs. 

“It may well be,” said Harrod, “that 

there is a certain genetical stability in 
the composition of the population, so 
that the joys of philosophy, poetry, 
music and the visual arts can be a con 
suming passion only for a minority of 
the population.” 
e Theme and Variations—How are we 
to use our wealth and our power? Here 
was the dominating theme of the sym- 
posium, applied variously to problems of 
production and consumption and lei- 
sure, of growing population and urban 
congestion and resource destruction, of 
world military, political, and economic 
conflict, of helping poor people abroad 
and poor people at home—people poor 
in mind and spirit as well as in material 
things. 

Theologian Reinhold Niebuhr quoted 
scripture to warn America against covet- 
ousness, “for life consisteth not in the 
abundance of things a man possesses.” 
And Rockwell Dennis Hunt, Dean 
Emeritus of the University of Southern 
California’s Graduate School, cited an- 
other scriptural injunction: “Let each of 
you look not only to his own interests, 
but also to the interests of others.”’ 
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Gas Pipeline Boosts Blow Up 


Appeals court rejects FPC right to allow pipelines to 
charge higher rates unless customers agree. 
panic, are canceling expansion plans. 


rhe natural gas industry is experi- 
encing the worst case of shakes since the 
U.S. Supreme Court ruled in 1954 
that independent gas producers are 
subject to federal price control. 

he 1954 ruling made regulated 
public utilities out of thousands of pre- 
viously free producers and threw the 
gas industry into confusion from which 
it is only now recovering. 

Ihe new crisis results from a court 
decision, too. But this time it is the 
interstate gas pipeline companies—which 
have been under tight federal regulation 
since 1938—that are in a state of shock. 

Some of the most realistic men in 
the business warn solemnly that the 
pipeline industry faces financial calamity 
unless Congress or the Supreme Court 
comes to the rescue. And they claim 
that the industrial gas consumer and 
the housewife stand to lose, too. 

On Noy. 21, the U.S. Court of Ap- 
peals for the District of Columbia ruled 
that the Federal Power Commission had 
improperly granted a rate increase to the 
United Gas Pipe Line Co. 


|. The Customers’ Consent 


It was the reasoning of the court that 
startled gas men. It boils down to this: 
No interstate gas pipeline company can 
apply for a rate imcrease—under the 
speed-up section of the law—without 
the specific contractual approval of all 
the affected purchasers. These are nor 
mally the local gas utilities. 

“What businessman is ever able to 
convince every one of his customers 
that a price increase is justified?” asks 
one industry official. “No pipeline com- 
pany will be able to live under this 
decision. It is catastrophic.” 

(he Supreme Court itself has ruled 
that a natural gas company may not 
unilaterally increase its contract rates 
it must have the permission of other 
parties to the contract. But until now 
IPC and the pipelines have assumed 
that this requirement is met by the 
verv nature of the contracts between 
the pipelines and their customers. 
¢ United’s Case—United Gas has con 
tracts that contain a provision, standard 
in the industry, under which the buyer 
agrees to pay for gas at the “seller’s rate 
schedule fon file with FPC] or any 
effective superseding rate schedules on 
file with FPC.” 

Under a procedure that had gone 
unchallenged for years, United Gas filed 
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Pipelines, near 


a proposed higher rate schedule with 
the commission. Its exer- 
their traditional and legal right 
to oppose the increase. But presumably 
FPC had authority to allow the higher 
rates, despite opposition from gas buy- 
ers, if it found the rates reasonable. 

In this case, though, two customers 
Mississippi Valley Gas Co. and Munic 
ipal Gas Co. of Memphis, Tenn.—ap 
pealed United Gas’ rate increase on 
grounds they had not given specific 
consent. 

(he appeals court agreed, and re 
jected the higher rate schedules. It said 
PC should have considered the appli 
cation under another section of the 
Natural Gas Act, which takes longer 
and requires stricter proof, besides mak- 
ing no provision for collecting the 
higher rate during the proceedings 


customers 
cised 


ll. Impact on the Lines 


Jerome Kuykendall, FPC chairman, 
does not believe the pipeline companies 
are exaggerating the seriousness of the 
situation. In announcing that the com 
mission would appeal the ruling to the 
Supreme Court, he said 

“The effect of the decision will be 
adverse to consumers because the fi 
nancial stability of many pipeline com- 
panies may be impaired or destroyed, 
tlius hampering or even terminating ex 
isting service and preventing the con 
tinued and necessary expansion of the 
industry.” 
¢ Hardship Cases—The gas industry 
cites cases to back this sense of alarm 

Spokesmen say pipeline companies 
could be forced to rebate more than 
$300-million they have collected under 
bond on rate increase that are 
pending at FPC under the same section 
of the Natural Gas Act. 

At least one company—Colorado In- 
terstate Gas Co.—might be driven to 
the wall by such a requirement. Officials 
of the pipeline have told FPC the 
company cannot stay in business if 
pending rate proposals 
strongly opposed by some of its cus 
tomers—are turned down. Texas Gas and 
El Paso Natural also have crucial rate 
cases pending. 

The industry claims expansion of 
pipelines will come to a virtual halt un 
til the ruling is overturned. Officials say 
investment bankers already have passed 
the word that money for new projects 
will be hard to come by until the situa 


cases 


Increase 


tion is straightened out. A Wall Street 
newsletter, for example, urges “that all 
purchase of natural gas equities be de- 
ferred.” 

his, of course, is bad news for 
manufacturers of steel pipe and pump 
ing equipment. One pipe supplier alonc 
savs orders for 350,000 tons have been 
canceled since the Memphis decision. 
¢ Called Off—A case in point is the 
proposal by Natural Gas Pipeline Co. 
of America to expand the capacity to 
deliver gas in the Midwest by +435- 
million cu. ft. per day. Natural would 
buy most of the gas from Colorado 
Interstate, which in turn would pur 
chase part of its supply from the Pacific 
Northwest Pipe Line Corp. 

FPC approval of the proposal, im- 
portant to the gas-short Chicago area, 
was believed near until the Memphis 
decision. Now the project has been post- 
poned. (Natural Gas had already post- 
poned a planned sale of $40-million in 
new bonds, and the Memphis decision 
was widely cited as the reason.) 
¢ Reaction—Some industry — officials 
have hoped that state regulatory bodies 
might support the industry and FPC 
in the case. However, both the Cali- 
fornia and Washington commissions 
have put their states’ distributors on 
notice that they should oppose future 
rate increases and should seek refunds 
where possible. 

Local utilities were at first elated by 
the court decision, because it seems to 
give them the upper hand at the bar- 
gaining table. However, some of the 
pipeline industry's alarm is beginning 
to rub off on the utilities. They can see 
a threat to their future supplies. 

One pipeline company has already 
informed its customers that it is shut- 
ting down exploration, field purchases 
of gas, and expansion plans until the 
court ruling is overturned or modified. 


Ill. No Relief in Sight 


Pending Supreme Court clarification 
of the Memphis decision, FPC officials 
sav they will continue to allow pipelines 
to file for rate increases. But one official 
shakes his head and adds, ““Whichever 
way we decide rate cases now, one side 
or the other will take us to court.” 

At best, this condition of uncer 
tainty will probably continue for a year, 
since the Supreme Court is unlikely to 
hand down a ruling before then. There 
are rumblings of a try to get relief 
through Congress, but industry realists 
know that the nation’s lawmakers won't 
seriously consider legislation until the 
highest court has ruled—and if the 
ruling is adverse to the pipelines, 
Congress will be slow to upset it. 
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SOUTH BENDERS today, with new leadership, new industries, walk with a happier step than when Studebaker laid off 15,000 in 1954. 
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~ How South Bend Picked Itself Up 
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Since the big layoffs at Studebaker in 1954, manu- 
facturing employment (1) has gained moderately 
while non-manufacturing employment (2) has held 
its level. The labor force (3) has shrunk so that unem- 
ployment (4) is almost back to pre-crisis levels. 


HAT docs a city do when it is hit 
W:. a recession? How does it climb 
back out of the trough? 

Citizens and city fathers in industrial 
communities across the country ar 
beginning to ask these questions now as 
unemployment spreads beyond the tra 
ditional depressed areas and begins to 
threaten stronger areas of the economy 
BW —Dec.21°57,p19) 

South Bend has been facing the 
problem longer than most—and_ has 
some rather encouraging experience to 
report 

his industrial and university city in 
northern Indiana (population 115,000 
is having its brightest holiday season in 
four years. It’s snapping out of its 
own private recession—an acute and 
prolonged version of the country’s 1954 
recession—brought on in South Bend 
when Studebaker-Packard Corp. went 
into a tailspin. 

With a pay roll of 23,000, Studebaker 
had pinned South Bend’s fortunes to 
its own. Naturally, when Studebaker 
laid off 15,000 the whole town and its 
suburb of Mishawaka (population 34, 
000) falt the blow. The downtrend 
was further aggravated when Singer 
Mfg. Co. closed its huge woodworking 
plant, idling 1,500. 

Of course, the rise in the total num 
ber of jobs since 1954 hardly begins 
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to make up for the loss. But these fig- 
ures obscure two things 

e Of the men now at work 12,000 
owe their jobs to industries that have 
expanded or located in South Bend 
since 1954; and 

e ‘Three-fourths of the 12,000 
“hillbillies” who had come up from the 
South have left town. (South Benders 
feel that even at the depth of their 
recession the city was not as bad off as 
figures indicated, because so many un 
emploved had no roots there.) 
¢ Changed City—Most important of 
all, the South Bend of 1957 is different 

e ‘The economy is more stable and 
better balanced. The largest employer 
now, Bendix Aviation Corp., has half 
the work force Studebaker had at its 
peak. Studebaker has leveled off around 
6,000; others have expanded 

¢ More aggressive clements have 
taken over power in the citv from old 
conservative hands such as the former 
Studebaker management, the late Pres 
Frederick A., Miller of the South Bend 
Tribune, old-line property owners and 
merchants. ‘The new push comes from 
the Committee of 100 (it actually num 
bers 246 now), led by Miller's nephew 
and successor, Franklin D. Schurz, 
tailer Paul D. Gilbert, and ‘several ‘a 
dustrialists. 

¢ Together, the committee, labor, 
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LOCAL PATRIOTISM is strong in South 


Bend; Studebakers. 


many residents drive 
ind city hall have worked to unzip the 
public purse for needed improvements, 
to assist prospective industries, to im- 
prove the general climate. 

Vhere are still skeptics, like the 
banker who says he sees the figures but 
doesn’t “feel” them. But—even dis 
counting the strong local patriotism of 
most South Benders—there seems to be 
1 general consensus that South Bend 
is on the upgrade. 


|. Industrial Shake-Up 


In the 
South Bend seemed to be sitting pretty. 


“good old times” of 1953, 
Its county—St. Joseph—had only 4% 
unemploved in a labor force of 111,000 
out of the county’s 205,000 popula 
tion). ‘The city, rising abruptly out of 
the farmlands of the Hoosier plain, 
seemed comfortably settled in its mainly 
prim, old-stvle office buildings with 
modernized neon facades, its neat, mo- 
notonous housing developments, its elm- 
lined better residential streets. 

Then it happened. In the fall and 
winter of 1953, Studebaker began to 
feel a setback (it was Studebaker Corp. 
then, before the Oct. 1, 1954 merger 
with Packard). It picked up again in 
spring, but by June, 1954, layoffs were 
in full swing. Then Singer Mfg. Co. 
decided to move South for cheaper labor 
and more abundant wood supplies—and 
its discharges, though fewer, hit hard, 
because they affected mostly long-time 
residents. Wilson Bros., a sportswear 
maker, decided to consolidate opera- 
tions in Chicago, let 800 go (it later 
returned on a smaller scale) 
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At the low point in August, 1954, 
more than 20,000 were out of work, 
and masses headed for Chicago and 
Gary steel industries. Departure of the 
hard-hit hillbillies caused no widespread 
gloom. South Benders, accustomed to 
mild employment ups and downs, had 
some economic cushions. Over 70% 
owned their own homes. In many fam- 
ilies more than one member worked. 
Many men held more than one job. 
Per capita savings in banks and other 
savings institutions were 20% above 
the U.S. average. 
¢ Reappraisal—In retrospect, the city’s 
leaders see the shake-up, though painful, 
producing some salutary results—and 
the flaws in the “good old times” be- 
come more apparent. 

“We found out,” says Mayor Edward 
F’. Voorde, “that we don’t have to de- 
pend on a giant factory for our living.” 

Looking back, city and _ business 
spokesmen find two main faults with 
the old Studebaker setup: the com- 
pany’s “high-wage, low-work” labor 
policy, the result of what one plant man- 
ager describes as “never disputing labor 
demands”’—and its tightfisted approach 
to city expenditures. 

Even Pres. Stanley Ladd of the St. 
Joseph County CIO Council finds the 
old Studebaker labor policies less than 
perfect, because the lack of planned 
production led to “taking on and laying 
off 1,000 workers at a time.” 

The “soft” labor policy reacted on 
the city, a political leader observes, be- 
cause “when Studebaker got through 
shortchanging itself, it had no money 
for capital and community improve- 
ment.”” (He concedes that it donated 
the YMCA’s building.) 

In the community, the old Stude- 
baker management belonged to what 
both Democratic and Republican poli- 
ticians called “the hidden government.” 

“The Assn. of Commerce & In- 
dustry,” one politician recalls, ‘“‘was 
strictly a downtown real estate outfit 
sitting on its tail, letting Studebaker 
run things—like keeping low taxes while 
the city had a barely adequate water 
supply and deteriorating sewer and 
transportation systems.” 

Now, with Studebaker managed from 
outside by New Jersey's Curtiss-Wright 
Corp., its role in the community is 
much more restricted. 
¢ The New Economy—The economic 
setup has undergone similar change. St. 
Joseph Countys economy today de- 
pends less on manufacturing—and less 
on Studebaker—than it did in 1953. 
With Studebaker-Packard aiming for 
high productivity instead of the old 
high-wage, low-work system, other em- 
ployers are no longer disrupted as they 
were in the past by having skilled em- 
ployees leave when Studebaker was 
hiring, come back when Studebaker 


was laving off. 


Within the county’s manufacturing 
sector, however, the concentration in 
transportation equipment is still strong. 
Such companies show up prominently 
among the eight that produce 80% of 
the county’s output. (Studebaker-Pack- 
ard, with its 6,000 employees, is of 
course still high on the list.) 

‘Bendix, with its 13,000 employees, 
has three plants making automotive, 
aviation, and missile products. Curtiss- 
Wright’s Utica-Bend Corp. subsidiary, 
formed to lease an old Studebaker plant 
and take over Studebaker defense con- 
tracts, employs 3,000 making military 
trucks and Curtiss-Wright parts. Also 
in automotive equipment are Dodge 
Mfg. Corp. and Rockwell Spring & 
Axle Co. (largest new employer aside 
from Curtiss-Wright). 

Biggest non-transportation employer 
is U.S. Rubber Co.’s large footwear 
plant, expanded from 5,300 to 6,500 
employees. 

These and other factories give a lot 
of business to the number of small 
shops in the area and to each other. 
Their interdependence seems to have 
grown. Studebaker, for example, used 
to ignore Bendix as a potential supplier. 
Under Curtiss-Wright, whose Chmn. 
Roy T. Hurley is a former Bendix vice- 
president, it’s dealing with Bendix for 
the first time. 


ll. The New Leadership 


The move to diversify South Bend in- 
dustry got started even before the de- 
bacle of 1954. The desire for diversifi- 
cation was what prompted Tribune 
Pres. Schurz to spearhead a 1953 drive 
to set up the Committee of 100. It 
started with a visit by Schurz and a 
group of 30 to Birmingham in 1953 
to study a similar committee there. 
Despite protests from other business- 
men (“Where would we get more work- 
ers for more factories?”’), they organized 
in Mav, hired an exécutive director in 
July, got $386,000 pledges. 

When Studebaker came unglued, 
there were fresh objections to director 
F. R. Henrekin’s approach (one of his 
first steps was a research study of what 
the area had to offer, what it lacked). 
But Schurz and Pres. Joseph E. Otis, 
Jr., of Dedge Mfg. Corp. backed Henre- 
kin. It was an indication of the kind of 
support he was to have. 
¢ Getting the Reins—Whatever the 
explanation may be for their faith in 
his methods, and whatever the validity 
of this approach, Henrekin’s board 
members have virtually given him a 
blank check. A professional Chamber 
of Commerce man with a notable indus- 
trial development record in Kankakee, 
Ill. (population, 25,800), Henrekin has 
in some ways made it, in fact, a Com- 
mittee of One. 

Henrekin also succeeded, in one of 
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Price increases are like dope 


EOPLE don’t become dope addicts by choice. 

But someone feels low, or is sick, or needs ex- 
tra courage—and tries a little. He thinks he feels 
better and sees no bad effect. So he uses it next 
time he “‘needs”’ it, then finds he needs more—and 
is soon a helpless wreck. 


—Labor leaders demand a wage increase to make 
themselves popular with workers; get it; and prices 
go up, to pay it. 

—Government weakens to farm pressures and pays 
subsidies to keep farm prices high and higher. 


Pacific Converter heat stretching 


and cutting synthetic fibers. 


YOU CAN PRODUCE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY 


—Do-gooders demand we give away billions of 
our money and resources abroad, vast amounts of 
it wasted—which must be paid for in high taxes 
which add to high and higher prices. 

And that is the broad and so-easy-to-take road 
to inflation, and the ruin of savings and college en- 
dowments and old-age pensions and life insurance 
contracts. 


“But our one little price rise or wage increase or 


‘subsidy won’t ruin the country.”” That’s what the 


dope addict thought, too. 


WARNER 


& 
SWASEY 
Cleveland 


PRECISION 
MACHINERY 
SINCE 1880 





MACHINE TOOLS, TEXTILE MACHINERY, CONSTRUCTION MACHINERY 





HOME-GROWN LABOR predominates in 
South Bend now—the “hillbillies” are gone. 


his first and shrewdest moves in bring- 
hands the reins of the 
Chamber of Commerce (the old Assn. 
of Commerce & Industry). 

The other manifestation of the old 
hidden government’’—the South Bend 
Civic Planning Assn.—lost most of its 
power when publisher Miller died in 
1954 at 86 Its chief 


ing into his 


remaining im 


fluence is in the prestige retained by 
t ecretary, Miss Virginia Guthrie, 
who acts as a watchdog over taxes. In 
reneral, Henrekin has succeeded in 


obtaining her cooperation 
¢ Strong Backing—Among Henrekin’s 


prime backers, publisher Schurz is 
highly regarded—and South Benders 
tend toward a violent partisanship in 
their attitude toward their leaders, past 
ind present. Retailer Gilbert, who pre- 
cle it board meetings, is close to 
the mayor. Pres. Otis of Dodge Mfg. 
vas instrumental in landing Rockwell, 
the biggest new firm 

Other influential board members in- 
clude Wilbur | Webb, of Bendix 
Missile Div.; Pres. Joseph D. Barnette 
ind Chmn. Robert L. Oare of First 
Bank & ‘Trust Co.; Daniel O. Kreitz 
man of Northern Indiana Public Serv- 
ice Co.; Lincoln A. Sollitt, a large con- 
tractor; and A. J. Porta, finance 
ice-president of Studebaker-Packard 

Porta, a different breed from old 


Studebaker executives, does much coi- 
work. ‘There's 


munity some coolness 
between some other industrial leaders 
ind Studebaker-Packard Chmn. Hurley. 


It dates from his Bendix davs 15 years 


ri) 


lll. New Business Climate 


Without 
for the 


thing 


intending to grab credit 
Committee of 100 for every- 
that has happened, Henrekin 
peaks in terms of 63 expanded in- 
dustries and 40 new ones since he came 
to South Bend 

Businessmen 


have no vyardstick to 


judge this. But they have pledged an- 
other $300,000 for three years, and 


were reassured when a public opinion 
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poll showed 61% saying the com- 
mittee had done a lot for the com- 
munity. 

It’s certain that the collaboration 
of the committee, labor, and city 
government has brought results. 
¢ New Labor Attitude—Take labor. 
There are four strong United Auto 
Workers locals—Studebaker-Packard, 
Bendix, Utica-Bend, and Oliver Corp. 
County CIO Pres. Ladd, the power 
behind them, is a steadying influence 
(He was also behind the late Louis 
Horvath, head of the Studebaker local, 
who negotiated a wage cut in August, 
1954.) 

Ladd has kept local unions clean 
and non-violent. He is often asked by 
management to sit in on negotiations— 
and contributes more statistics than 
table-pounding. He has also been help- 
ful in reassuring prospective new com- 
panies 
¢ City Hall—At city hall, Democratic 
Mavor Voorde has taken to industrial 
development as a popular platform. 
In expanding public works he has 
carried on the policy of his predecessor, 
Republican John Scott, whose regime 
ended the rule of the conservatives. 

Under the two administrations—and 
since the Committee of 100 has been 
functioning—the city has contracted 
for new water wells that increased its 
supply by a third, built new parks and 
schools, started an $8.5-million sewage 
treatment plant to clean up the St 
Joseph River. Under committee prod- 
ding, the city has rezoned land for 
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new or expanding firms, and Mayor 
Voorde has created a planning com- 
mission. 

e Ebb and Flow—One influence that’s 
now felt less at city hall—especially 
since the death of UAW’s Horvath— 
is that of the “west side’”’ bloc of Poles 
and Hungarians. These groups—which 
had their own schools, churches, clubs, 
papers—used to be rewarded with politi- 
cal appointments or special concessions 
in return for straight Democratic 
votes. 

An increasing force that’s.helping 

along the industrial development trend 
is the greater cooperation of the Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame with the com- 
munity. Situated outside the city 
limits, the university—which is_ tax 
exempt anyway—has agreed informally 
to go along with annexation so the city 
can take in for industrial sites 500 acres 
of farmlands beyond the campus. The 
university has donated football tickets 
for entertaining prospects, has encour- 
aged its faculty to take part in civic af- 
fairs, has started a management training 
program. 
e How Fast—With such an atmos- 
phere, the city’s leaders think they 
have something to offer industry. Some 
businessmen are impatient, want to 
snare a giant factory. Otis of Dodge 
Mfg. urges slower growth to permit 
South Bend to develop its labor from 
within. “The effects of the last de- 
cline,” he says, ““wouldn’t have looked 
so drastic if we hadn’t imported so 
much outside labor.” 
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Hold Still—This May Hurt Just a Little 


In the long-range practice of veterin- 
ary medicine, Dr. Frank A. Haves of 
the department of pathology at Umi 
versity of Georgia, aims at a patient 
a steer that needs a tranquilizer. The 
rifle is powered by carbon dioxide, so 


the cure won't kill. The drug is con- 
tained in a dart. This method of ad- 
ministering drugs was devised for the 
capture of wild animals alive, as well 


as for treating livestock without catch- 


ing and hog-tying them. 
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NEW TRANSMISSION 
OIL COOLER— 





another First for ALLEGHENY STAINLESS 


Over 70% of today’s cars are powered with auto- 


matic transmissions. Fine for the motorist, but new 
problems for the designer. Transmission oils zoom to 
300 degrees and must be cooled. 

Solution? Mount a small, efficient heat exchanger 
within the lower tank of the radiator, as shown above. 
Make it able to stand wide temperature differentials— 
surrounding cooling water from 0° to 180° 
of 300°. 


water, all 


; Searing oil 

Make it corrosion proof—against all types of 

varieties of anti-freeze compounds, dirty, 

hot oil. Since it’s tucked inside the radiator, make it 
strong and maintenance-free. 

Allegheny 430 Stainless Steel 


has proved itself to meet all these 


Write for this 16-page Technical Study 
that describes alternate selections 
available for the Chrome-Nickel 
Stainless Steels. Gives properties, 
fabrication data, etc. 

ADDRESS DEPT. W-96 





design objectives. And it actually reduced unit cost 
over other materials while still improving performance. 
The ductility and corrosion resistance of this straight 
chromium stainless make it a natural for this type of 
application. 

Perhaps your product could be improved by a switch 
to Allegheny 430. It costs less than chromium-nickel 
stainless grades, it’s always readily available, not subject 
to nickel shortages. To find out how Allegheny 430 
Stainless can help you, write for the Technical Bulletin 
described below or call the, Allegheny Ludlum Sales 
Office nearest you. 

Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation, Oliver Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
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ake it BETTER and LONGER LASTING with 
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Warehouse stocks carried by all Ryerson steel plants 











In Business 


Big Winter Wheat Crop in Sight; 
Productivity Per Acre Heads for Peak 


Winter wheat is on the rise again; the Agriculture 
Dept. predicts that last fall’s plantings will bring 906- 
million bu. to market—fourth largest crop in history, 
5% above the average and 28% above this year. 

Seedings are estimated at 43.9-million acres, close to 
the pre-soil bank figure and one sixth more than 1956, 
the soil bank’s first year. As of last week, the depart- 
ment figured that the yield would be a record 20.6 bu. 
per acre, 5 bu. above the average and 2 bu. above 1957. 

As for winter rye, fall seedings were just under 4.4- 
million acres, 1% below 1956 but a full sixth above the 
average of the previous 10 years. 


Texas Oil Output in January Limited 
To 12 Days for Fourth Month in Row 


For the fourth month in a row, the Texas Railroad 
Commission has limited January production by the 
state's oil wells to 12 days. That's the lowest limit ever. 

\ctual daily production of about 2,650,000 bbl. is ex- 
pected, although the allowable set is 2,985,350 bbl.— 
down 1,351 bbl. from the figure permitted Dec. 14. 

The commission set the low figure at the request of 
nearly all major producers. 


Merger of Armco, National Supply 
Creating New Giant in Oil Field Market 


After 10 years of talking, Armco Steel Corp. and 
National Supply Co. have agreed to get together. And 
this wedding of a steelmaker that makes almost no pipe 
and a pipemaker that makes no steel should have some 
rather profound effects on the steel industry within 
the next five years: 

* ‘To supply NSCO’s needs for steel, Armco will have 
to add capacity that will move it up a couple of notches 
in the industry hierarchy. 

* Competition for oil steel supply business will be 
intensified. Armco already has an integrated mill in 
Houston, and will now be able to push into the oil 
field market. 

¢ U.S. Steel will recapture the use of capacity now 
committed to the relatively low-profit orders of NSCO, 
an old and regular customer. 

Acquiring National Supply offers notable benefits for 
Armco. Hitherto a fairly narrow-line producer, it jumps 
from nowhere to top position in the oil field supply 
business, picking up an annual gross of around $300- 
million, 
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For National Supply, the move means a chance to 
grow, with strong leadership and access to the additional 
steel that it needed. Building the capacity would have 
been too big a financial mouthful even for solidly based 
NSCO. 

Not all the details of the sale have been worked out. 
But it’s already established that each share of NSCO 
common will be swapped for .85 shares of Armco 
common. 

a 


Class 1 Rails Ask Freight Rate Boost, 
One Seeks to Cut Commuter Service 


The nation’s railroads moved actively in two direc- 
tions last week to push back the sea of troubles beset- 
ting them, while on a third front they hoped to soften 
the blow of the decision against them in the Philadel- 
phia truckers case (BW —Oct.19°57,p52). 

The Class 1 roads collectively have taken the first 
ritual step toward asking the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to grant them increased freight charges on a 
great many individual commodities, the boosts probably 
averaging out to 3%, or a total annual cost to shippers 
of $200-million. 

In the Chicago area, the Chicago & North Western 
Ry. has asked the Illinois Commerce Commission for 
permission to drop service to 23 of its 49 commuter 
stations, and to raise fares an average 24%. The road 
says its whole program would turn last year’s $2.1-million 
loss on the commuter service into a $1.4-million profit 
for 1958. 

In Philadelphia federal court, Judge Thomas J. Clary 
adjourned until Jan. 20 hearings on the amount of 
damages to be set against major Eastern railroads in the 
truckers’ victorious $250-million antitrust suit. 


Business Briefs 


Declining U.S. demand for newsprint, accentuated by 
the effects of a woodworkers strike brought November 
production of newsprint in North America down to 
645,282 tons, 8.1% below the 1956 figure. The main 
production drop was in Canada, says the Newsprint 
Service Bureau; U.S. production was off only 1.5‘. 


Building plans: A 16-furnace plant for producing con- 
tinuous fibrous glass yarn will be built by Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co. at Shelby, N. C. 


Two New York Electric utilities, which through affili- 
ates also serve parts of northern New Jersey, have asked 
the Federal Power Commission for permission to merge. 
Under the proposal Orange & Rockland Electric Co., 
and its affiliate O&RE of New Jersey, would be merged 
into Rockland Light & Power Co., and its affiliate Rock- 
land Electric Co. 


Television’s invasion of the conventional telephone 
call is a lot nearer, according to General Electric. GE 
says that early next year the company will make the 
first installation for the military, sending pictures over 
the phone wires by slow-scan TV. 
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ACP TECHNICAL SERVICE 





Photo Courtesy U.S. Steel Products Company 


... part of the ACP team that establishes standards and helps 
you maintain them with ACP inetalworking chemical processes 


There is much more to the chemical treatment 
of metals than the supplying of basic chemicals. 
It takes a capable service organization to see that 
the chemicals and process systems are doing the 
job they were developed to do on the production 
line. ACP has such an organization in its Tech- 
nical Service Department. This team of skilled 
engineers and technicians furnishes assistance in 
installing the process and also instructs plant per- 
sonnel in its operation. Then, to keep the chemi- 
cal process working smoothly with a minimum 


of production slowdowns, it makes periodic in- 
spections — checks operation of process and 
equipment, analyzes procedures, suggests changes 
as needed to assure uniformly excellent results. 


Any part or all of the ACP team is yours for the 
asking. Research personnel — or development, 
technical service, quality control or sales —- will 
be glad to help you. Whether your problems in- 
volve corrosion, paint bonding, forming, drawing 
or other metalworking operations, call on us. 


Granodine® for steel @ Alodine® for aluminum e Lithoform® for zinc and cadmium surfaces 


AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT COMPANY, Ambler 37, Pa. 


NILES, CALIF. . 


DETROIT, MICH. + ST. JOSEPH, MO. . 





CHEMICALS 





WINDSOR, ONT. 








New Chemical Horizons for Industry and Agriculture 
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GRADY MEMORIAL HOSPITAL 
selects JENKINS VALVES 
for long service life 


Looked at from any angle, Atlanta, Georgia’s new 
$21,000,000 Grady Memorial Hospital—1069 beds, 17 
operating rooms—is designed for economy in upkeep 
as well as efficiency. Like all operating equipment, the 
valves selected for this modern hospital had to pass a 
tough “physical’”’. 





Valves on fire protection lines are among thousands of Jenkins 
Bronze and iron Valves on duty at Grady Memorial Hospital. 


Hospital authorities and builders had no difficulty 
agreeing on the specification “JENKINS” for all stand- 


ard valves in the 21-story building. The extra measure 
of performance and reliability built into Jenkins Valves J K N Kl N S 
for generations assured long operating life, and low 


maintenance cost. LOOK FOR THE JENKINS DIAMOND. _ © 

No other valves have such a long record of efficient, <> 
: / : SINCE 1864 

economical service. A good thing to remember when ay Somtins 






you select valves . . . especially since the valves that 
bear the famous Jenkins Diamond mark cost no more. er 
Jenkins Bros., 100 Park Avenue, New York 17. . 
Sold Through Leading Distributors Everywhere 
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Businessmen will want to watch Washington more closely in the coming 
year. You don’t have to look very far for the reasons. 


Reason No. 1 is defense. In government and outside, there is a feeling 
that Russia not only has scored an advantage in arms, but is also determined 
to push this advantage in other fields in her bid either to win or to force 
allies to her side. 


Reason No. 2 is economic. There’s considerable thought in Washington 
that the current “business readjustment” may deviate from the hoped-for 
pattern. Hope has been for another of the line-at-a-time corrections, which 
prevented any previous easing of the postwar period from turning into a 
serious recession. Now, there’s less confidence. The worry is that down- 
ward corrections might snowball. 


This fear will influence actions both at the White House and in Con- 
gress. 


Put a sharp eye on Eisenhower’s messages—the three major policy 
statements that will go to Congress shortly after it reconvenes Jan. 7. All 
will be reassuring. But specific proposals will leave much room for doubt. 


The State of the Union message will come first. it will be designed 
to: (1) reassure the public on the strength of the Western powers in the 
cold war with Russia, and (2) reassure the workers on jobs here at home. 


Next will come the budget message. Eisenhower and his advisers 
aren’t so much worried about holding spending down as they have been 
in the past. 


But a balanced budget will be proposed. Eisenhower advisers have 
been in close contact with business leaders over the past several weeks. 
Subject of the talks has been what sort of budget would give encourage- 
ment to the slipping economy here at home, while at the same time offering 
a challenge to Soviet science. Advice has been against a budget that 
proposes a deficit. 


Then will come the Economic Report, which, under law, is supposed 
to propose national policies that will assure full production and employ- 
ment. Right now, Eisenhower’s Council of Economic Advisers is at some- 
thing of a loss on what to do. Their problem is to try to guess what 
defense demands will be. They know that defense spending is on the 
rise. The question for them is “How much?” On that, they must guess— 
guess about what the Administration will propose as the year develops 
and about what Congress, which controls the money, will do. 


Democrats in Congress are ready to push up spending. How much 
isn’t sure yet but it figures in all the Washington speculation. 


Last year’s economy stand will go by the board washed up and for- 
gotten. Democratic leaders only want to see what Eisenhower will ask 
by way of defense funds to combat Russia’s scientific gains and give more 
A-bomb and H-bomb protection here at home. Democrats will seek increases 
over anything that the Administration proposes. 


Some conclusions, with the political maneuvering in mind: 


Spending will go up. The Administration is bound to ask more. It 
may still propose cuts in civilian projects (mostly public works) to offset 
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a part of this. But odds are that Congress will approve the spending rises 
and reject the spending cuts. The net will be a higher spending level. 


Taxes will stay where they are. Earlier hopes of cuts for both indi- 
viduals and corporations have been abandoned. Individual members of 
Congress will call for tax increases, but these will not be voted this year— 
a Congressional election year. 

—— 


This session of Congress will be rough. Election-year sessions usually 
are. The big play will be for control of the White House after 1960. 
Neither party will pass up bets on House and Senate races coming up this 
fall. But it’s generally agreed the Democrats will have the advantage in 
these—an odds-on bet to increase their majorities. The real tussle will 
come in the fall of 1960, when the top prize will be the White House, with 
the House and Senate again at stake. 


Small-business legislation will get much attention. Both parties will 
have proposals to offer. But little if anything will be voted. 


Special tax relief seems unlikely. In the first place, neither Congress 
nor the Administration has any firm ideas about this sort of aid. Besides, 
any relief that is worthwhile would cut revenues, which already are under 
a spending strain. 


The Small Business Administration may be made permanent. But 
this will be little more than a gesture. It would mean a little more in 
terms of government aid in financing, but nothing that would give small 
business a real lift. 


Labor legislation will be much in the news. Union corruption has 
many members of the House and Senate in a mood to vote new regulations 
aimed at the bosses who control union funds. But there’s wide disagree- 
ment on what should be done. 


You may see limited federal control of union funds. The goal would 
be protection of the rank and file from raids by union leaders. But even 
this is in doubt, despite disclosures of the Senate investigating committee. 


Postal rates probably will be hiked—on all classes of mail. A rise in 
postal pay is likely, too. This probably would more than offset revenues 
from any postal rate hike, but remember that postal workers, spread the 
country over, have one of the strongest lobbies in Washington. 


Other government pay probably will be raised. Eisenhower bucked it 
last year, but rises in living costs since then have weakened his arguments. 


Special pay for scientists seems assured. The government feels that, 
at present salaries, it trains toe many men for private industry—too many 
learn their subject, then take private jobs. It means that industry, too, 
will be paying more for technical experts. 


Farmers will feel neglected—won’t get much out of Congress. 


Agriculture Secy. Benson will call the turn. Benson’s position, regard- 
less of what he says in public, is that there are too many marginal farmers— 
inefficient operators who should be forced out. His policies are geared to 
this point of view. And he has Eisenhower’s backing. 


Democrats expect gains from Benson’s attitude. They picked up some 
House seats in the Middle West in 1956. They expect more this year. 
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AN ADVERTISING MESSAGE FROM REYNOLDS ALUMINUM... | 





Detroit Automobile “Doctors” 
Prescribe Aluminum Die 


To avoid problems of overweight in new cars made the way 


America wants them —big and beautiful 


Millions of us are fighting our own 
personal battles against excess weight. 
We know that too much weight means 
a loss of efficiency. And sometimes 
we're successful in doing something 
about it. 

So we have something in common 
with the automobile designers and en- 
gineers—the “‘doctors” who prescribe 
the shape and content of the cars we 
drive. They, too, are fighting against 
overweight. 

These Detroit automobile “doctors” 
know that the American public wants 
big cars. Roomy cars. Comfortable 
cars. Cars that are easy to drive. Cars 
with the streamlined look that prom- 
ises performance. Cars with the power 
to deliver that performance. 

They also know that a good-sized 
part of the public still believes that a 
“heavier” car is a better car because 
it’s heavier. 

Which is not so at all. 


- The “Heavy” Car Is NOT 


Necessarily The ‘Better’ Car 

These experts know that a big car 
has a better chance of being a “better” 
car if it is NOT overweight. 

That’s why these experts are design- 
ing more and more aluminum into the 
wonderful automobiles of today. And 
even more into the more wonderful 
automobiles of tomorrow. 

Because lightweight aluminum, 
pound for pound, is far stronger than 
steel. Or to put it another way, alu- 
minum is so much lighter than steel 
that 250 pounds of aluminum saves 
from 250 to 500 pounds of gross weight! 


(There’s only one model this year that 
uses as much as 250 pounds of aluminum. 
It happens to be the most expensive, the 
most luxurious, automobile made in 
Detroit.) 





REYNOLDS SALUTES AUTO- 
MOTIVE ENGINEERS. Rex 
Marshall, speaking for Reynolds 
Aluminum on “Disneyland,” ABC- 
TV, January 8, will point out alu- 
minum applications in new cars, and 
will say “If our new cars every year 
bring us brilliant improvements—and 
they do—thank the members of the 
Society of Automotive Engineers. 
These unsung heroes have helped 


make the American automobile in- 
dustry one of the real wonders of the 
world . . . a miracle of scientific and 
technical achievement that benefits 
all of us. And these experts—who 
keep engineering more and more 
value into our cars—are using more 
and more aluminum.”’ Marshall is 
shown ‘‘on camera” holding a new 
aluminum transmission housing 
that saves 88 Ibs. of dead weight. 
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SPORTS CARS —in which performance 
is more important than size and comfort — 
use aluminum extensively to reduce dead 
weight. Such reduction of dead weight by 


How Aluminum Helps 
Improve Performance 


The automotive wizards who make 
our cars do not have an easy job. They 
call on slide rule and mechanical brain 
and intuition and all the higher mathe- 
matics in the book to design even the 
simplest of parts. But good old simple 
arithmetic is all you need to figure out 
why you get better performance when 
you eliminate dead weight by using 
lightweight aluminum. 


If you have a 4000 pound car with a 
200 horsepower engine, you have 20 
pounds per horsepower. That’s not 
bad. Many of today’s high performance 
cars zip around nicely with that rela- 
tionship of weight to horsepower. 


But suppose that by using aluminum 
you reduce the weight of the car to 
3000 pounds. 


With 200 horsepower you can be a 
lot zippier, because you have 1000 
pounds /ess to get up and go with. 


OR—and this point interests those 
who think the race for higher horse- 
power has gone far enough—you can 
be just as zippy with a 150 horsepower 
engine, because you would still be 
rolling with 20 pounds per horsepower. 


(Advertisement) 





the use of aluminum is being featured 
more and more in the engineering of the 
big and beautiful family cars for which 
America is famous. 


It doesn’t even take mathematics— 
all that’s needed is common sense—to 
figure that reducing excess automobile 
weight, whether it’s 1000 pounds or 100 
pounds, helps improve performance. 


Those flashy European sports cars 
are actually low-powered by American 
standards. Many of the record-setters 
pack only 100 horsepower under the 
hood—much less than the power of 
America’s lowest priced cars. 


Yet those lightweight European 
sports cars will zoom from a standing 
start to 60 miles per hour in less time 
than the most powerful American se- 
dan. They'll stop quicker, too. That’s 
performance. That’s what sports cars 
are built for. And they get that per- 
formance by avoiding excess weight 
... by using aluminum. 


Even though you may not want that 
kind of performance at the sacrifice of 
room and comfort and ease of driving, 
you might bear this in mind: the more 
new comforts you get on your car, the 
more the need to shed excess weight. 
All the gadgets that add comfort and 
convenience also add weight: power 
steering, power brakes, automatic 
transmissions, air conditioning. So the 
designers in Detroit—as they add these 
magic conveniences—are turning to 
aluminum to avoid awkward over- 
weight, or uneconomic overpower. 


How Aluminum Helps 


Improve Safety 

All the combined genius of all the © 
greatest automotive engineers cannot 
make your car or any other car auto- 
matically safe on the highway. But 
they can help. And these designers will 
tell you that a sluggish car is not as 
safe as a car that is alive, eager to the 
throttle, responsive to the brakes. 

Safety is a matter of avoiding acci- 
dents, not withstanding them. And 
here’s where that familiar foe—over- 
weight—comes in again. 

Excess weight tends to make cars 
sluggish. Elimination of dead weight— 
as designers are achieving it through 
the use of aluminum— gives the engine 
and the brakes less load to handle. And 
gives you a safer car. 








THIS IS AN ALUMINUM BRAKE 
DRUM, a 1958 feature of one of the best 
known makes of automobiles. Aluminum 
keeps brakes cooler because aluminum is 
an excellent conductor of heat. Thus alu- 
minum drums help brakes work better. 
last longer. 





EXCESS WEIGHT makes cars harder to 
stop. So automotive engineers look to 
weightsaving aluminum as an important 
safety feature in today’s automobiles. 
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ALUMINUM is the ideal metal for grilles, not only 


nomical to fabricate and finish. Grille at top was 
because it will never rust, but because it is so eco- 


extruded; grille at bottom was stamped from sheet. 


How Aluminum Helps 


Save Money 

The trend toward the use of more 
and more aluminum not only is fight- 
ing the battle against overweight; it is 
also fighting the battie against over- 
price, and overcost. 

For aluminum is saving money in 
manufacture—a saving that helps keep 
car prices from going higher than they 
already are. 

And aluminum—by saving weight— 
saves in your operating cost. 

Aluminum saves money in manu- 
facture because it costs a lot less than 
any other rustfree metal. It does cost 
more per pound than plain unfinished 
steel. But a pound of aluminum yields 
roughly three times as many parts as a 
pound of steel, which helps equalize 


eee 


SHOWN HERE are a few of the many ways alumi- 
num—strong, lightweight and rustfree—is being 


the difference in cost of material. And 
aluminum usually costs less than steel 
to form and machine and finish. Be- 
cause it can be machined so fast and 
can be fabricated in so many ways, 
aluminum has been called “the metal 
for automation.” 

Aluminum saves money in operating 
costs chiefly for the plain and simple 
reason that it saves weight: saves work 
for the engine, which helps gasoline 
mileage; saves wear and tear on tires; 
saves wear and tear on brakes and the 
rest of the car’s operating mechanism. 


Rustfree Aluminum For Trim— 


Your Car's Costume Jewelry 

Most of the aluminum in today’s 
automobiles is used to improve effi- 
ciency and fight overweight. 





automobiles. 


But for the automobile designer, 
aluminum is blessed with other en- 
trancing allurements, in addition to 
its light weight. 

Aluminum will not rust. 
It’s naturally rustproof. 

And arelatively simple process called 
anodizing develops a hard, uniform, 
protective outer coating of aluminum 
oxide which can be dyed any color 
you want, including gold that gleams 
with 24-karat lustre. 

Most of today’s cars in all price 
classes are using anodized aluminum 
trim for automotive costume jewelry— 
name plates, grilles, headlamp frames, 
and sweeping golden spears and darts 
on fenders to accentuate the stream- 
lined styling. The finish is in the metal, 
not on the metal. So the beauty of 
aluminum is /asting beauty. 


It can’t. 





used for decorative trim in the wonderful new 1958 


(continued on following page) 
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CHART ABOVE shows the past 
and present use of aluminum in au- 
tomobiles and its projected use as 
estimated by automobile experts. 





At the present rate of increase, the 
automotive industry should con- 
sume 600 million Ibs. of aluminum 
annually by 1965. 








The Future Looks Bright: 
For—And Because Of 
—Aluminum 


Those “doctors” of automotive en- 
gineering and design have increased 
the use of aluminum in American cars 
by 300 to 800 per cent over the past 
few years. And they’re just getting 
started. 





ALUMINUM BUMPERS, featured on 
one luxury 1958 car, are capturing the 
imagination of automobile stylists and en- 
gineers. Aluminum bumpers cut “‘over- 
hang’ weight, can reduce total bumper 
weight by one-half—give brakes less load 
to stop. And, aluminum bumpers cannot 
rust—lend themselves to attractive new 
finishes and colors. 


You already enjoy the advantages 
of aluminum pistons, electrical parts, 
and transmission parts. (One auto- 
matic transmission saves 88 pounds 
because its housing is all aluminum.) 

Aluminum brake drums, recently in- 
troduced, not only save weight, but 
also make brakes more efficient, longer 


lasting, because aluminum’s excellent 
thermal conductivity dissipates heat 
fast. 

That luxury automobile that uses 
250 pounds of aluminum now wears 
aluminum bumpers. (Buses have worn 
aluminum bumpers for more than fif- 
teen years). 

And right now on the drawing 
boards in Detroit are dozens of excit- 
ing uses for aluminum in the automo- 
biles of the future: 


e Bumpers that are stronger than 
the strongest steel bumpers to- 
day, yet they'll weigh less, and 
they'll never rust. 


e Body panels—such ds roof tops, 
and trunk lids, and hoods—that 
will save weight where it will help 
lower the center of gravity. 

e Framing members that are big- 
ger and stronger, yet lighter, than 
steel. 


e Engine blocks that will make 
higher compression ratios and 
thus higher engine efficiencies 
possible at a significant saving 
in weight. 


The people who design and build 
American automobiles deserve the sa- 
lute they get when an entire nation 
looks forward eagerly each year to the 
fine new cars. 

They’ve performed miracles. 

And they’re making great headway 
in their fight against overweight, in 
their demonstration that a bigger, 
better car does not need to be a 
heavier car—thanks to aluminum. 





EYNOLDS ALUMINUM is in 
R all the fine 1958 automo- 
biles, in fact, Reynolds is the 
leading supplier of aluminum 
to the automotive industry. 

And Reynolds does more 
than supply aluminum in its 
various forms including fabri- 
cated parts. Reynolds Alu- 
minum Specialists work with 
automobile companies and 
independent fabricators to 
put their aluminum know- 





REYNOLDS ALUMINUM 
the metal for automation 


how to use throughout the 
automotive industry. 
Reynolds current expan- 
sion program is proof posi- 
tive that Reynolds is looking 
to the future. Proof that 
Reynolds will have the pro- 
duction capacity to meet the 
aluminum demands of the 
automotive industry and 
other growing industries. 
Reynolds Metals Company, 
Louisville 1, Kentucky. 
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Many Profit Margins Keep Slipping... and It Hurts 


rr MARGIN TREND 
A 


‘Jan.-June 


July-Sept. 
1957 1957 


OPERATING RESULTS: 1957 VS. 1956 
January-June 
Sales 


July-September 


Earnings Sales Earnings 





Allied Products 

Armstrong Cork 

Birdsboro Steel Fdry. & Mach... 
Blaw-Knox 


a re 
Caterpillar Tractor 

Cincinnati Milling Machine ... 
Coiumbian Carbon 

Diamond Gardner 
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Ft. Wayne Corrugated Paper. . 
Greenfield Tap & Die 

Great Northern Paper 

Hammermill Paper 


Hussmann Refrigerator Co. . 
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Costs Take Their 


Business finds its No. 1 problem in the shrinkage of profit mar- 


gins under the impact of increasing costs. 


Even companies 


whose sales are holding up well fear that their earnings are 
likely to fade in coming months. 


“The biggest problem facing manage- 
ment today is rising costs versus dimin- 
ishing profits.” 

When Clifford F. Hood, president 
of United States Steel Corp., made that 
statement he was echoing a widely held 
sentiment in the business community. 
Never since the end of World War II 
has business as a whole been so dis- 
turbed as now over the heavy squeeze 
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on profit margins that’s exerted by the 
rising cost of operation (table). 

The worry stood out vividly in a 
survey of its members by the National 
Assn. of Manufacturers. Of the 4,300- 
odd manufacturers, both large and small, 
who answered the poll, more than four- 
fifths predicted that their 1958 sales 
would equal or top this year’s, but only 
one-fifth of them expected their profits 
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Heavy Bite 


to rise. Indeed, a full third of them 
believed that their net income would 
drop in 1958. 

e Wide Agreement—These gloomy ex- 
pectations are shared by Wall Street 
analysts, big investors, and economists. 
Like the corporate money men, these 
peerers: ahead keep a constant eye on 
the ebb and flow of profit margins, for 
each of them is well aware that: 

e For every individual business, 
the life blood is the percentage of the 
sales dollar that can be retained after 
paying sag om costs. 

e The health of the whole econ- 
omy is heavily affected by the collective 
course of profit margins. The effect is 
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New Issues-19057 


Purchased and Offered by Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. alone or with associates* 


Amount of 
Issue 


$ 15,000,000 


24,180,000 


Tax-E ixempt 


ALLEGHENY COUNTY SANITARY 
AUTH., PA. Var. Rates Rev. Bonds, Due 1961-96 
BALTIMORE, MD.}+ 

34% & 3% % Bonds, Duc 1958-86 


Amount of 
Issue 


$ 29,000,000 


14,400,000 


Underwriting 
Interest 


Cor porate 


APPALACHIAN wore POWER COMPANY 
First Mtge. Bonds, 444% Series due 1987. . . 
CHICAGO, peels Teng ST. PAUL AND PACIFIC 
RAILROAD Equipment Trusts, Series VV & WW, 


. $ 3,550,000 





20,000,000 BOSTON, MASS. Var. Rates Certificates, Due 1957-73 5,850,000 
Var. Rates Notes, Due 1957-58 (4 issues) 
™ - . . 25,000,000 THE CINCINNATI GAS & ELECTRIC COMPANY — 
300,000,000 gy ity Sate neg First Mtge. Bonds, 444% Series Due 1987 . * 8,250,000 
far. Rates Bonds. « 1958-84 (4 issues) 
15,000,000 CHICAGO BOARD OF EDUCATION, ILL.} 30,000,000 ate Sekton fond Dohomnces betes 6 0t 7.850.000 
4% Bonds, Due 1959.76 abs wei ¥ . 
39,595,000 CHICAGO, ILL.+ 15,000,000 FLORIDA POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
34% & 4% Bonds, Due 1959-76 First Mtge. Bonds, 4% % Series due 1987 . 3,100,000 
7,500,000 DADE COUNTY, FLA.t 20,000,000 GENERAL TELEPHONE COMPANY OF C ALIFORNIA ’ 
Var. Rates Bonds, Due 1959-78 First Mtge. Bonds, Series K, Due June 1, 1987 (5% 2,500,000 
20,000,000 DENVER, COLO., CITY & COUNTY OF? 15,500,000 GEORGIA POWER COMPANY 
- Var. Rates Bonds, Due 1968-95 First Mtge. Bonds, 514% Series due 1987 . 5,450,000 
*900,000 DU PAGE COUNTY H/S/D No. 88, ILL.{ 17,000,000 GULF STATES UTILITIES COMPANY 
ae $/D No. 1 First Mtge. Bonds, 4% % Series due 1987 . 5,800,000 
ek LA.t Var. Rates Bonds, Due 1958-77 : 40,000,000 HOUSTON LIGHTING & POWER COMPANY 
6,900,000 EL PASO COUNTY S/D No. 11, COLO.} First Mtge. Bonds, 4% % Series due 1987. . . 7,000,000 
Var. Rates Bonds, Due 1958-76 40,000,000 ILLINOIS BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY 
10,000,000 HOUSTON, TEX.t First Mtge. 444 % Bonds, Series E, Due March 1, 1988 . 5,150,000 
Ver. Rates Rev. Bonds, Due 1958-91 19,000,000 METROPOLITAN EDISON COMPANY 
30,000,000 ee = First Mtge. Bonds, 4% % Series due 1987 . 4,350,000 
. far. Rates Spec. Tax Rew vod s, « 1959-95 
40.000,000 MICHIGAN BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY 
18,000,000 ne on Thirty-Five Year 44% Debentures Due Nov. 1, 1992 5,150,000 
,000,000 MICHIGAN, STATE OFt (2 issues 30,000,000 MICHIGAN WISCONSIN PIPE LINE COMPANY 
so Var each iain Tax Res Bonds, Dee aye First Mtge. Pipe Line Bonds, 614 % Series due 1977 2,450,000 
21,002,000 NASSAU COUNTY, N.Y.t 11,880,000 NORFOLK AND WESTERN RAILWAY EQUIPMENT 
4.20% Bonds, Due 1958-86 TRUSTS Series A & B 35% % & 44%% Crfs. Due 1957-72 6,330,000 
50,053,800 NEW YORK SCHOOL DISTRICTS 25,000,000 OHIO POWER COMPANY 
Var. Rates Bonds, Due 1957-87 (21 issues) First Mtge. Bonds, 4% % Series due 1987 . 6,300,000 
wumeaned tC lmtithues 20,000,000 OKLAHOMA GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY | 
93,000,000 OHIO. ‘STATE OF+ ot . ‘ First Mtge. Bonds, Series due 1987,442% . 5,800,000 
Tee War. Ranso Spec. Tax Res. Bonde, Des 1957-72 95,000,000 PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY+ 
60,000,000 OHIO, STATE OFt First & Ref. Mtge. Bonds, Ser. AA & BB, 4'% 2% & 5% 
: : - 7 Due 1986 & 1989 oo ame 9,175,000 
3% Korean Bonus Bonds, Due 1958-72 ’ ’ 
8,000,000 OMAHA PUBLIC POWER DIST., NEBR. 12,000,000 PACIFIC POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
Var. Rates Rev. Bonds, Due 1959-87 First Mtge. Bonds, 544% Series due 1987 1,600,000 
25,000,000 OREGON, STATE OFt 90,000,000 THE PACIFIC TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
Var. Rates Bonds, Due 1970-71 (2 issues) Twenty-Three Year 54% % Debentures Due Aug. 1, 1980 6,650,000 
29,500,000 a ewer vl 12,000,000 PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY OF OKLAHOMA site 
as. Races * - First Mtge. Bonds Series F, 544% Due Feb. 1, 1987 . » ,000 
eS Se ee eee ee 20,000,000 PUGET SOUND POWER & LIGHT COMPANY} , 
6.600.000 PITTSBURGH PA.+ First Mtge. Bonds, 64% & Series due 1987 - 2 2,550,000 
"4496 & 34496 Bonds, Due 1958-77 15,555,000 SEABOARD AIRLINE RAILROAD EQUIPMENT TRUSTS 
108,800,000 PORT OF NEW YORK AUTHORITY? Series Q & R, 4 & 44% % Cefs. Due 195 7,530,000 
Var. Rates Rev. Bonds, Due 1958-75 & 1987 (3 issues) 125,000,000 SEARS ROEBUCK ACCEPTANCE remap 
10,035,000 PUERTO RICO HOUSING AUTHORITY?t 4% % & 5% Debentures Due 1972, 1977 & 1982 10,490,000 
5% Bonds, Due 1958-92 70,000,000 SOUTHERN BELL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH 
17,375,000 pnt earl AUTHORITY t+ COMPANY 29 Year 5% Debentures Due June 1, 1986 . 8,650,000 
a 5, © - 
80,000,000 SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA EDISON COMPANY 
SOC Ite Se eee ae First & Ref. Mtge. Bonds, Ser. 1 & J, 44% & 4% % Due1982 15,250,000 
10,000,000 SAN DIEGO SCHOOL DIST., CALIF. 35,000,000 SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA GAS COMPANY 
Var. Rates Bonds, Due 1960-79 y First Mtge. Bonds, Series C, Due 1983 (54% %) a 5,200,000 
23,610,000 SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., CITY AND 21,600,000 SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY EQUIPMENT TRUSTS 
COUNTY OF, Var. Rates Bonds, Due 1958-72 Series WW, XX & ZZ, 44% & 442% Crfs. Due 1958-72 . 10,200,000 
10,000,000 SOUTH CAROLINA, STATE OFt 100,000,000 SOUTHWESTERN BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY 
2.85% State School Bonds, Due 1958-77 Thirty-Five Year 4% % Debentures, Due Oct. 1, 1992 25,150,000 
52, 7OS,525, Seeetee SEATS. OFF 00 tetas) 75,000,000 TENNESSEE GAS TRANSMISSION COMPANY? 
41,825,000 WICHITA, KAN ns ee First Mtge. 544% Bonds & 6% Debentures, Due 1977 . 4,397,000 
» F Cas, Henn en, Beads, Gas 1060-87 15,000,000 UTAH Powe & ng d nay wg peenan 
a First Mtge. Bonds, 54 % Series due 1987 . »150,000 
ee a ee ee 20,000,000 VIRGINIn ELECTRIC AND POWER COMPANY 
First & Ref. Mtge. Bonds, Series N 414%, Due 1987 2,650,000 
Descriptive circulors of prospectuses, where available, and current 20,000,000 WEST PENN POWER COMPANY 
qvotations will be supplied for any of these securities upor request. First Mtge. Bonds, Series Q, 4% % Due July 1, 1987 3,850,000 
*To December 11,1957 + Issue beaded jointly by Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. and 30,000,000 WISCONSIN TELEPHONE COMPANY 
others, All other issues were beaded by Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. alone. Not in- Thirty-Five Year 416% Debentures Due July 1, 1992 5,500,000 
cluded in these compilations are issues in which Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. partici- 
pated only as a member of an account, 
Send For 96,700,000 ADDITIONAL PUBLIC UTILITY BONDS (16 issues) 37,291,200 
End ¥ 86,740,000 ADDITIONAL EQUIPMENT’ —- CERTIFICATES 
. ber om Year-End Bond Survey AND TERMINAL BONDS . . «+ (26 jssues) 37,165,000 
Bond and Helpful Tax Chart 





Concise survey of 1957 bond market and outlook for 
1958, and tax chart co help you determine the value of 
tax exemption = pect income bracket. Write without 
obligation for folders BJ-1. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. INC. 


123 S. LASALLE STREET, CHICAGO 90 «© 35 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5 
AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 








especially strong in the stock market, 
traditiona! barometer of prosperity for 
the general public. 

The powerful effects of profit mar- 
gins have long been acknowledged. A 
modest improvement of its profit mar- 
gin usually boosts a company’s earnings: 
even if sales are just hanging on, or even 
sagging a bit. And when both profit 
and margin sales go up, earnings really 
skvrocket. 

his massive effect is felt equally on 
the down side (table, page 47). When 
a company’s profit margin falls off, even 
a sharp gain in sales may not be re- 
flected in earnings. If both sales and 
proht margin drop, the company’s net 
income really melts away. 
¢ Speeding Up—Of course, rising costs 
of operation are not a phenomenon pe- 
culiar to the last few months; they have 
been plaguing corporations of all sizes 
ever since the postwar boom began. 
But for several years, the problem has 
been sharpening. Worse still, there’s 
every indication that it will get worse 
before it begins to level off. Thus 
Moody’s, after examining the 125 com- 
panies that make up its industrial stock 
index, figures that the 109 manufac- 
turers among them in 1958 face falling 
profit margins for the third straight year 
—to the lowest point since 1947. 
¢ Price Boosts—In the heavy sellers’ 
markets of the years just after the war, 
few companies had trouble in protect- 
ing their net profits from the erosion 


of higher costs. For one thing, sales 


rose steadily and fast. And, what 
counted even more, it was easy to jack 
up prices whenever costs threatened to 
check the rise of earnings. On top of 
it all, there were handsome “inventory” 
profits, due to the steady rise in the 
price of raw materials. 

Those happy days ended some time 
ago, and, for the first time since V-J 
Day, practically all trades are now up 
against buvers’ markets. Few shortages 
are still in existence; more and more 
lines are finding that their immense 
postwar expansion has lifted capacity 
well above demand. Also, few lines are 
able to boost prices. 
¢ Uneven Pressure—The squeeze on 
profit margins has not been felt by all 
companies in the same degree, of 
course. A good scattering of them 
have bucked the trend quite success- 
-fully. This fortunate group includes 
many that have persistently sunk huge 
chunks of retained earnings and new 
capital into modern plant and equip- 
ment aimed at higher productivity and 
reduced unit costs. 

Still, the gainers from this policy of 
plant improvements are relatively few 
against the number that have tried it. 
For the non-success of the majority, 
many and complex explanations are 
offered: 


e An increasing number of trades 
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just plain don’t have enough business 
to make efficient use of their new facili- 
ties. Some of this lack is probably due 
to the general slackening of business 
activity, but analysts are beginning to 
think that the capacity story may be a 
case of “a lot too much, a lot too soon.” 

¢ Getting new facilities started 
seems to have cost more than was an- 
ticipated, and to have taken longer. 
Many new plants have been plagued 
by costly bugs. 

Towering above all other villains in 
the drama of shrinking profit margins 
is the steady rise of operating costs. 
This has struck from many angles: 

Labor costs have risen steeply and 
persistently—directly through wages, 
and indirectly through such fringe bene- 
fits as pensions and insurance. 

Rents, maintenance, repairs all have 
moved steadily upward. 

Fixed charges are way up, due to the 
heavy borrowing—at higher interest— 
needed to finance plant modernization. 

Depreciation charges have been 
pushed up steeply by the huge expan- 
sion programs, many of them under ac- 
celerated amortization. Last year this 
single item added up to around $16°7- 
billion compared with $5.2-billion in 
1947. This year, the Chicago Federal 
Reserve Bank estimates, business will 
charge something like $18.2-billion to 
depreciation. 

Transportation costs have followed 
the general rise. 

Research and development, along 
with sales promotion, have been hitting 
new record highs every year. 

Of all these burdens, labor costs 
have undoubtedly been the most oner- 
ous. Standard & Poor's says that 1956 
payrolls absorbed 26.4¢ of every sales 
dollar. In 1955, the figure was 25.4¢, 
in 1950 it was only 23¢. And 1957 has 
surely topped the 26.4¢ of 1956. 

Bureau of Labor Statistics figures in- 
dicate that worker productivity—output 
per man hour—has gone up only 15% 
since 1950, while average hourly earn- 
ings have climbed 50%. U.S. Steel 
claims that its hourly employment costs 
have risen three times as fast as pro 
ductivity. 

All these figures concern nothing but 
the straightaway corporate wage bill. 
However, as students of business are 
well aware, a company’s own payroll is 
only part of the effect of wages on its 
profit margin. Wage rises in other 
trades force up the prices the company 
must pay for its raw materials, parts, 
and supplies. Many observers feel that 
the truest picture of the impact of 
wages on business is found in the Com- 
merce Dept. report that in 1956 “com- 
pensation to employees” was 58% of 
gross national product, compared with 
57% the year before. 
¢ Fighting Back—All through the post- 
war period business has fought to hold 


costs in check. It was tough going even 
at the start, when sales were rising, and 
it’s likely to be much tougher in the 
months ahead. 

Quite a few analysts seem to be a bit 
less worried over profit margins than are 
some corporate officials. These opti- 
mists think that the large existing over- 
capacity of plant, though it will inten- 
sify competition, will not damage profit 
margins as much as a surface glance 
would indicate. Thev feel that compa 
nies will trv to concentrate their opera- 
tions in the most efficient of their 
facilities, with a possible strong gain in 
labor productivity. ‘They also find rea- 
sons to hope that wage demands will 
become more moderate, and that it will 
be possible to avoid major strikes. 

A great many analysts and executives 
find this train of thinking much too 
hopeful. But management circles are 
hoping that it’s true, if only to keep 
the stockholders off their backs. Gen- 
erally, shareholders dump all blame 
indiscriminately on management, when 
earnings drop. And, unless the profit 
margins of a great many companies take 
a turn for the better, there’s many an 
executive who may feel the heat of 
stockholder wrath at the annual meet- 
ings next spring. 
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Royal Dutch Petroleum will soon issue 
a block of common stock, somewhere 
between $225-million and $250-million. 
For the first time, there will be U.S. 
participation in an international syndi- 
cate handling this sort of underwriting. 
Headed by New York’s Morgan Stanley 
& Co., the group will include 170 U.S. 
firms, five Canadian, and 32 European. 

* 
New Jersey is weighing a new tax—a 
1% levy on the net income of all 
business, expected to yield about $22- 
million a year. The state’s Tax Policy 
Commission is said to feel that it would 
be easier to shove this tax through the 
legislature than either a sales or a per- 
sonal income tax, which are opposed 
by both political parties. 

. 
Commercial paper outstanding rose 
11% during October, says the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York. Most of 
the increase came from borrowing by 
finance companies, reflecting loans to 
auto dealers laying in 1958 models. 

. 
For the first time, a company based 
west of Chicago has reported annual 
sales topping $2-billion. The company: 
Safeway Stores, with headquarters in 
Oakland, Calif., which claims to have 
topped that figure in the first 50 weeks 
of 1957. 
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Toll Roads Bump Along 


@ Costs ran above estimates, traffic—particularly 
trucks—is still disappointing. So some of the pikes are hav- 
ing a hard time covering their bond interest payments. 


@ Turnpike commissions try to boost revenues by 
revising their tolls, to cut interests by getting state backing 


for bonds. 


Sometimes it works. 


@ But the turnpike boom seems well past, especially 
with the big federal project coming along. 


To the surprise of no one who 
studied the financial figures rather than 
the wide, uncluttered expanses of con 
crete pavement, the nation’s toll roads 
are getting deeper into trouble. Despite 
some rebound after the Federal Reserve 
lowered the discount rate (BW —Dec. 7 
"57,p158), turnpike bonds are still sell- 
ing at depressed levels. 

This means, of course, that investors 
aren't satisfied that the vields offered by 
such bonds offset the risk that -the 
pikes will fail to earn their interest and 
amortization needs. This risk was évi- 
dent even at the height of the toll road 
boom a couple of years ago (BW—Feb. 
11°56,p43). It was demonstrated again 
this month when the West Virginia 
Turnpike Commission served notice 
that next June’s interest won't be paid 
until around October. 
¢ Day of Reckoning—The showdown 
has been postponed only by the reserves 
that turnpikes set aside from the origi- 
nal proceeds of bond issues, to protect 
the bondholders in their early vears of 
operation. Now the pikes are losing 
their baby fat. Indiana’s special fund 
ran out in September, Kansas’ in Octo- 
ber, Massachusetts’ last month; Flor- 
ida’s will run out Jan. 1. 

In paying their way from now on, 
the turnpikes have two strikes against 
them: (1) costs of land and construc- 
tion ran higher than estimates while 
(2) traffic, particularly trucks, is run- 
ning lower. Turnpike commissioners 
shudder to think what could happen 
if truck traffic—the richest part of their 
trade—should fall off in proportion to 
business in general. 

Only a few roads are doing better 
than squeaking by. In this handful are 
the original section of the Pennsylvania 
Turnpike between Harrisburg and Pitts- 
burgh, the New York Thruway, the 
New Jersey Turnpike, the Turner Turn- 
pike in Oklahoma, and, less firmly, the 
Ohio Turnpike and the Garden State 
Parkway in New Jersev. 
¢ Bond Prices—Market values of turn- 
pike bonds suffer from tight money 
and the general depression of bond 
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prices as well as from the specific 
trouble of toll roads—their inability to 
earn a safe margin over their operating, 
interest, and amortization costs. 

Thus, it’s understandable that the 
two West Virginia Turnpike issues 
should be quoted in the middle and 
lower 50s—a little more than half of 
par value—and that Texas, Kansas, and 
Illinois issues should be down in the 
70s. But it is surprising that most of 
the others are no better than the 80s. 
Even the 3% 1982 bonds of the pros- 
perous Pennsylvania Turnpike were re- 
cently selling only around 86, though 
current earnings are four times the 
interest requirements. ‘ 
¢ Why So Low—The troubles of West 
Virginia are typical, if extreme. As with 
many another turnpike, they began 
before the first bulldozer went to work. 
Right-of-way and construction costs 
exceeded estimates, and the longer the 
problem of financing went on, the 
more these costs got out of line. 

The 187-mi. Ilinois Turnpike ran 
into the same problem more recently. 
When it was financed in October, 
1955, the pike was expected to cost 
$290-million for rights of way and con- 
struction. It ran about $83-million over 
that figure. Michigan calculates that 
construction costs since 1954 have risen 
37% for steel, 17% for structural con- 
crete, 9% for concrete pavement. 

West Virginia finally built its 88-mi. 
turnpike. But, to stay within allotted 
funds, it had to cut back to a two-lane 
road instead of four lanes. Then its 
trafic—and revenues—fell far below 
engineers’ estimates. Passenger car 
trafic was about as expected, but truck 
trafic has been only 37% of the pre- 
diction. Moreover, traffic experts re- 
cently estimated that the pike is already 
carrying 95% of the commercial vehi- 
cles it could reasonably attract. 

In its first three years of operation, 
the road has earned respectively 45%, 
54%, and 58% of its annual interest 
charges. That’s what has eaten up 
the reserve so the $2.6-million interest 
payment can’t be met next June. 


Elsewhere in the country other turn- 
pikes are getting by. In its first full 
year of operation after being length- 
ened, the Maine Turnpike earned a 
scant 1% more than its $3.1-million 
interest requirement. The Kentucky 
pike, in 10 months through October, 
earned a bare 2% more than its $1.1- 
million interest on bonds. 

The talk is that three newer turn- 
re open only a few months, are 

aving rough sledding, with revenues 
below expectations. These are the 
Massachusetts Turnpike, the Texas 
Turnpike, and the northeastern exten- 
sion of the Oklahoma pike. 

¢ Helping Themselves—Turnpike com- 
missions, to improve their financial 
showing, are doing two things these 
days. In some cases, they are adjusting 
their toll rates to provide more revenue; 
in others, they are appealing to state 
legislatures for help in cutting their 
costs. The Ohio Turnpike is a good 
example of the first course. 

Like all the turnpikes, the Ohio is 
obligated by its trust indenture to earn 
a fixed percentage of its annual inter- 
est requirements (120% in this case) 
or else review its toll schedule and re- 
vise it if feasible. 

In-1956, the Ohio pike earned only 
106% of the bond interest, so the com- 
mission reviewed the toll scale. In 
midyear, it had already reduced its tolls 
on trucks and had been rewarded by 
increased truck traffic. Now it decided 
to raise the passenger car fare from $3 
for the full distance to $3.50. Com- 
missioners held their breath for fear 
the extra 50¢ might drive away some 
traffic, but it turned out that vacation- 
ers and business travelers were willing 
to pay the extra toll in return for the 
road’s advantages. 

As a result, the 10-month 1957 
revenue for the road ran more than 
30% ahead of a year earlier, though 
only 14% more vehicles passed through 
the toll gates. More important, in the 
same period, the road earned 39% more 
than its interest requirements of $10.6- 
million. The surplus goes into a sink- 
ing fund for eventual redemption of 
bond principal. 
¢ Freight Traffic—The truck traffic vol- 
ume is a problem in itself. In nearly 
all toll roads, the passenger traffic has 
come up to expectations while the 
more lucrative truck patronage has fal- 
len alarmingly short. 

Traffic engineers made a mistake at 
the start, most experts agree, in assum- 
ing that truckers would jump at the 
chance to save time by using the pikes 
in preference to free roads. ‘They over- 
looked the fact that truck drivers are 
paid generally by the trip rather than 
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LIMESTONE THRUWAY 


In Ocala, Florida, the Brooksville Stone Company uses 14 4 Ra 
standard Hewitt-Robins sectional conveyors to handle maxi- : wine 
; mum loads of crushed limestone with minimum spillage. These bow 
conveyor units consist of pre-engineered, jig-fabricated com- 
ponents easily assembled in the field by your own personnel. 
Because of standard design for 2 hp. and up, widths of 18", 
24", 30", 36", or 42" and interchangeability of components, 
these Hewitt-Robins sectional conveyors can provide a flex- 
ible syslem which may even be relocated to meet future needs. 
These standardized H-R conveyor units will handle as much 
as 1000 tph at speeds as high as 650 fpm. Hewitt-Robins also 
designs and builds special systems which will handle 6000 tph *@-. 
or more at 850 fpm. 
Full complements of Hewitt-Robins standard products in- 
cluding conveyor belting, convenient one-shot lubrication 
idlers, and standard accessory items are available to insure 
top performance throughout your system. To find out how 
H-R products and services can help you, consult your classi- 
fied telephone directory for the nearest H-R representative, 
or contact Hewitt-Robins, Stamford, Connecticut. 
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| @ HEWITT-ROBINS 


THE NAME THAT MEANS EVERYTHING IN BULK MATERIALS HANDLING SYSTEMS... 
DESIGN, MANUFACTURE, INSTALLATION, AND SERVICE OF ALL COMPONENTS 
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TMI TUBING TAKES 
THE PROBLEMS OF 
PROGRESS IN 
EXPERIENCED STRIDE! 








®@ TMI’s Atomic Experience is at your service from 
the initial plans to the final proven specifications. 
Specializing in stainless steel and special allo 

tubing —in small diameters, .050” to .625" O O.D. 
with tolerances as close as .001" when required. 


TUBE METHODS INC. 


METALLURGISTS* ENGINEERS «© MANUFACTURERS 
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. . . States are waiting to 
see which way the new fed- 
eral road project jumps .. .” 


TOLL ROADS starts on p. 50 


by the hour. Besides, truck owners de- 
cided, the higher cost of fuel, oil, and 
tires at high-speed travel on the pikes 
—added to the tolls—offset the advan- 
tages of gaining time by using the turn- 
pikes. Sometimes, too, using the toll 
roads even meant driving additional 
miles; meanwhile, the relief of conges- 
tion on the free roads, by diversion of 
trafic to the pikes, increases their at- 
traction for trucks 

The shortage of truck usage was so 
dramatic on many turnpikes that some 
authorities suggested truckers were con- 
certedly boycotting the roads in an at- 
tempt to panic the turnpike managers 
into slashing their tolls. But it soon 
became clear that the pike-shunning 
was a matter of doll: ars and cents. 

In West Virginia’s case, for example, 
the project was pushed through with 
high hopes that the 88-mi. road would 
be a major link for truckers between 
the Eastern seaboard and the Ohio 
Valley. But it turned out that truck- 
ers were unwilling to push loads over 
narrow and hilly approach roads, just 
to use 88 miles of expressway that is 
still narrow and rather hilly. At the 
same time, industrial business in the 


state failed to generate the anticipated, 


volume of truck traffic of local origin. 
¢ Help From States—Some road com- 
missions feel that in this matter of ap- 
proach roads their states have let them 
down. But legislatures have been help- 
ful in other ways. 

In September, for example, Massa- 
chusetts began rebating the state’s 
gasoline tax for mileage traveled on 
the Massachusetts ‘Turnpike, on the 
principle that the tax is levied for the 
construction and upkeep of public 
roads. Users of the pike are credited at 
the toll booths with 54¢ per 5 mi. of 
pike travel for trucks, 54¢ per 15 mi. for 
automobiles. 

Illinois has helped its toll road in a 
different way—Cook County simply 
took over the construction of one $33 
million stretch of highway. Last week, 
a rumor that the state itself would buy 
up a coming $50-million bond issue of 
the toll road caused a temporary six- 
point runup in the pike’s bonds. 
Chmn. Austin I. Wyman of the turn- 
pike authority told BUSINESS WEEK 
there was no truth in the rumor, add- 
ing that he expected no difficulty in 
new financing. 

New York put its full faith and 
credit behind most of its Thruway 
bond issues (which are quoted on the 
market at around 96), and New Jersey 





similarly backs two of the four Garden 
State Parkway issues (though not the 
New Jersey ‘Turnpike, one of the most 
prosperous of all toll roads and priced 
in the market at 98 and 99). Connecti- 
cut has pledged revenues from its fuel 
tax to cover bonds on its new express- 
way. Such guarantees enable toll roads 
to sell their bonds at a lower interest 
rate than otherwise. 

¢ Looking to Washington—Some bond- 
holders are hoping that they may be 
bailed out by the federal government, 
through the $33-billion, 41,000-mi. in- 
terstate superhighway program. A few 
sections of toll road have already been 
included in the new highway system, 
and others may be added during the 
13 to 15 years that will be needed to 
carry out the national plan. 

However, most observers see little 
chance that the government will take 
over toll roads on a large scale. 

“The federal-aid program was de- 
signed to build roads, not to retire 
debt,” says a prominent New York 
underwriter of turnpike bonds. “Only 
a few of the 48 states have toll roads 
fitting the standards of the interstate 
system. Congress would face a difficult 
problem in drafting any reimbursement 
plan that was satisfactory to all the 
states.” 

Toll roads will get some indirect 
benefit, though, where improved high- 
ways in the federal system will funnel 
more traffic through their gates. In late 
October, both of the West Virginia 
Turnpike issues rose six points (respec- 
tively to 50 and 534) on reports that 
a connecting road, U.S. 21, was to 
be incorporated into the federal system. 

Here and there, a toll road might be 
harmed by the national program, of 
course. For example, rumors say the 
Richmond-Petersburgh Turnpike in Vir- 
ginia might be paralleled by a new 
toll-free interstate highway. 
¢ Tapering Off—A few new turnpike 
issues will come on the bond market, 
but these arise out of previous com- 
mitments in New York, Illinois, and a 
couple of other states. Talk of com- 
pletely new projects has dried up, partly 
because of the troubles of the older 
roads and partly because states are wait- 
ing to see which way the new federal 
road project jumps. 

States are unwilling to undertake 
risky turnpike ventures if the federal 
program may build the roads they need, 
with 90% of the funds coming from 
the U.S. Treasury. On the other hand, 
federal projects will take time—more 
than 10 years in some cases—and im- 
patient states may have another fling 
at toll roads. Already there is talk that 
Iowa may build a 150-mi. east-west 
turnpike. But unless the outlook for 
turnpike earnings brightens, it may 
have to back the bonds in the manner 
of New York or Connecticut. END 
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Wall St. Talks 


. . . about the year’s top 


business news items .. . brok- 


erage bonuses. . . sagging 


municipals . . . rail pessimists 


. . » Big Board blooper. 


Top business news items of 1957 
were these, according to a poll of the 
121 branch managers of Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane: (1) the turn- 
about of the money market; (2) the 
death of the eight-year-old bull market; 
(3) the drastic defense stretchout; (4) 
the turn down in the economy; (5) the 
sharp drops in rail earnings and stock 
prices; (6) the Supreme Court de- 
cision in the GM-du Pont case; (7) the 
slump in metals; (8) the record volume 
of corporate financing; (9) the squeeze 
on profits; (10) the slump in steel or- 
ders. 


Christmas bonuses at brokerage 
houses are running way below 1956, 
though they're bigger than was pre- 
dicted. Employees are joking about it 
wryly: “Yeah, we got checks as big as 
last year’s. And if business zooms in 
1958 the firm says it'll sign them next 
Xmas” . . . “No bonus this year. But 
we work for a good firm. It’s giving us 
an hour off whenever we want it—to 
visit the finance companies.” 


Retail sales of new municipals were 
lagging last week. On one issue, initial 
buying by investors absorbed only 25%; 
in another issue, only 10%, and in a 
third, 25%. But dealers are still opti- 
mistic. 


Bearish remarks by rail officials have 
been upsetting Streeters. Just lately, 
Ben J. Heineman, chairman of the 
Chicago and North Western, told the 
South Dakota Public Utilities Commis- 
sion that railroads would largely have to 
abandon passenger services and _less- 
than-carload freight, concentrating on 
bulk shipments. “The trucks have us 
licked,” he said, “where local hauling 
is concerned.” 


Oops, sorry! Last week’s report on 
the mid-December short position on 
Big Board stocks showed traders short 
75,385 shares of Underwood Corp.— 
about a tenth of all outstanding stock. 
Next day came a correction: It was only 
8,560 shares. 


Chrysler's 1957 earnings may well 
reach $14-$15 per share, one Streeter 
opines. But he quickly adds that they 
may drop to $7 next year—which would 
be the lowest annual net since the war, 
except for 1954 and 1956. 
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makes merchandising break: 


Bracon bottles are playing a key role in the brilliant 
merchandising program that introduced Bayer® Nasal 
Spray this Fall. These squeeze-to-spray bottles provide a 
package to be used by only one person. Distinctive color 
coding and appropriate size make Bayer Nasal Spray “as 
personal as your toothbrush”. 


These economical containers, with built-in nasal plug, 
cap and spray tube assembled, are shipped to the cus- 
tomer’s plant for efficient, high speed base filling and 
sealing. 


BRACON packaging meets all kinds of requirements... 
in product merchandising, user convenience and produc- 
tion economy. Consider how creative packaging can stim- 
ulate your sales . . . investigate BRACON squeeze-to-use 
Se bottles and cans today. 


ho sl -to-use packaging 


"BRACON 


BRADLEY CONTAINER CORPORATION saynaca, mass. 


New York « Chicago » Los Angeles * Toronto A Subsidiary of American Can Company 
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In Management 


The New Year Rings the Bell 
For Another Round of Proxy Fights 


The new year’s round of annual meetings will bring 
a number of companies face to face with proxy fights. 
Three such events are already scheduled for January. 

Van Norman Industries is soliciting proxies for the 
Jan. 2 board meeting of American Pulley Co., a company 
in which it has a one-fifth interest. Van Norman, which 
makes machine tools and metal cutting equipment, re- 
portedly was the “undisclosed principal” behind an 
offer to American Pulley stockholders earlier this month 
to buy another 25,000 shares. 

The proxy fight was touched off by a plan for Ameti- 
can Pulley to acquire Hubbard Spool Co., Garrett, Ind., 
a move Van Norman opposes. American is a Philadel- 
phia-based maker of. power transmission and materials 
handling equipment and pressed metal specialties. 

Van Norman wants to install a board at American 
Pulley made up of Van Norman executives and some 
men from American Pulley’s middle management along 
with large individual stockholders now represented on 
the board. 

Another proxy fight is shaping up at Mercantile 
National Bank of Chicago. In this case, the controversy 
is between factions on the board. Member James J. 
Igoe is again seeking proxies as he did last January, when 
he won six of the board’s 17 seats. Igoe claims that he 
now controls a majority of the bank’s outstanding stock, 
and before going out for proxies asked for an agreement 
giving him 12 seats. Mercantile Pres. J. Vincent O'Neill, 
long criticized by Igoe, leaves the first of the year to head 
Dania Bank in Dania, Fla. The Mercantile meeting is 
set for Jan. 21. 

An independent stockholders committee is trying to 
win control of General Realty & Utilities Corp.’s board. 
General Realty has just bought the 15-story Genesee 
Building in Buffalo, N. Y. The stockholders group, 
headed by New York attorney Mendel Lurie, wants to 
liquidate General’s holdings. The present management 
says such a move would run into “major problems.” The 
annual meeting will be held Jan. 22. 


Leon Henderson Heads Doeskin; 
Dr. Bush Goes to Merck & Co. 


Leon Henderson, a fixture in the Roosevelt Adminis- 
tration, is new president and director of Doeskin Prod- 
ucts, Inc. Actually, Henderson had been on the job 
several weeks before the announcement was made. He 
has just issued the company’s 1956 annual report. . The 
report was delayed by management changes and stock 
troubles, which had brought Securities & Exchange 
Commission scrutiny upon Doeskin and the company 
that once controlled it, Swan-Finch Oil Corp. (BW— 
Nov.30'57,p85). 
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Also appointed to the Doeskin board were three Latin 
American lawyers. Leaving the board are Lowell Bir- 
rell and Roy H. Callahan, one-time executives of Swan- 
Finch. 

Henderson, 62, an economist, served in an executive 
capacity with the National Recovery Administration, 
Works Progress Administration, Temporary National 
Economic Committee, and SEC. He was the first 
administrator of the Office of Price Administration when 
it was set up in 1941. 

Executive appointments by other companies include: 

¢ Dr. Vannevar Bush, 67, World War II director of 
the Office of Scientific Research & Development and 
chairman of Massachusetts Institute of Technology, as 
chairman of Merck & Co., manufacturing chemists. 

¢ James Austin, 52, vice-president in charge of traf- 
fic and sales for Capital Airlines, Inc., as president of 
Northeast Airlines, Inc., effective Jan. 1. 

¢ Donald P. Kircher, 42, vice-president of Singer 
Mfg. Co., sewing machine makers, as president of the 
company, effective Jan. 1. 


Management Briefs 


The U.S. Court gave states broader power over out- 
of-state corporations in a unanimous decision that a 
California judgment for a California citizen against an 
insurance company incorporated in Texas must be 
enforced by the Texas courts, even though the company 
had no agents in California and no other policy there 
but the one involved in the case. 


Budd Co., Philadelphia maker of auto bodies, railroad 
cars, and aircraft components, announced it has bought 
more than 10% of the stock of Solar Aircraft Co., a 
prime metallurgical researcher and a Budd competitor 
in the afterburners market. Budd made its purchases 
on the open market over the past 24 months, now wants 
two seats on Solar’s 10-man board plus discussion of 
a merger. 


Sales: Bridgeport Brass Co. handed over its Aer-O-Sol 
division, which makes such “spray” products as air 
deodorants and insecticides, to Shulton, Inc., perfume 
and chemical producer, for an undisclosed amount of 
cash. This lets Bridgeport concentrate on metals . . . 
Union Wire Rope Co. stockholders last week approved 
transfer of all the company’s assets and properties to 
Annco Steel Corp. Terms call for the exchange of 24 
shares of Union stock for one Armco share. 


Hallicrafters Co., back in the hands of the William 
J. Halligan family after almost two years in the Penn- 
Texas Corp. stable, is dropping its unprofitable produc- 
tion of television sets, expanding its electronic research 
and development work for the government. 


U. S. Hoffman Machinery Corp., industrial polyglot, 
which did a $90-million business last year, is planning 
to acquire Continental Industries, Inc., a vending 
machine maker like Hoffman’s own Apco, Inc., through 
an exchange of stock. Continental is headed by Harold 
Roth, who led the group that bought control of Hoff- 
man last May. 
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No Sludge ...No Scale 
.. « No Corrosion in this boiler 


Opened for inspection, this large boiler drum shows the Mele) .@n nell) imelenm te! — 
results of a year’s attention to good water treatment: 

nothing! No sludge, no scale, no corrosion . . . Ready to GOOD WATER TREATMENT 
go back on line without even a wash-out . ... Down time 

and maintenance minimum, fuel economy and operating t 

efficiency tops . . . Thanks to The Nalco System of Water : and for: 


Treatment, and good plant control practices. PROCESS ANTIFOAMS AND COAGULANTS | 
" 


Nalco System treatment includes proper water 
treating chemicals plus continuing Nalco service that 
assures effective protection for your steam and water PAPER MILL PROCESS CHEMICALS 
system—from raw water intake through condensate ION EXCHANGE 
return lines. 


SLIME AND ALGAE CONTROL 


; WEED AND BRUSH CONTROL 
For prompt action and straightforward assistance on 
any water treatment problem, call on Nalco. 


NATIONAL ALUMINATE CORPORATION’ 
6208 West 66th Place . Chicago 38, Illinois 4 FUEL OIL STABILIZATION 
CANADA: Alchem Limited, Burlington, Ontario Oil WELL AND 
NORTHWESTERN UNITED STATES, HAWAII! and ALASKA REFINERY CORROSION CONTROL 
The Flox Company, Inc., Minneapolis 3, Minnesota | 
ITALY: Nalco Italiana, S.p.A. SPAIN: Nalco Espanola, S.A. . 
WEST GERMANY: Deutsche Nalco-Chemie GmbH AR IT LES APIS TIE ASI EAT 


COMBUSTION CATALYSTS 
PETROLEUM CATALYSTS 
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SYSTEM... SERVING INDUSTRY THROUGH PRACTICAL APRLIED SCIENCES 
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ARCHAIC: Blast furnace of the Steel Co. of Canada at Hamilton, Ont., photographed in 1895—the year it was first used—is still 
* going strong. It has been completely modernized, now makes high-quality and specialized foundry iron. 


Dominion’'s Steel Industry Gets 


EXPANDING almost from 
scratch since the depression 
years into a highly integrated 

r activity, Canadian steel is pull- 
ing foreign capital. 


ingot Tons Production (in Millions) 
6.0 











ANADA’S fast-growing steel industry, 
C almost completely unpublicized 
outside the Dominion until now, is 
- coming in for strong attention from 
foreign investors. Chiefly British and 
West German, they are now pouring 
capital into Canadian steel mills, as 
well as building fabricating plants. 

The booming Dominion’s vital steel 
business will probably remain primarily 
in Canadian hands for some time to 
come. Since World War II, Canadian 
steel ingot capacity has increased 70%, 
1947 1949 1951 1953 1955 1957 1980° compared with 40% in the U.S. About 
83% of the industry was Canadian- 
owned as late as 1955. But, like other 





12-Million by 1980 








“Estimate, Royal Commission on Canada's Economic Prospects 
Dote: Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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MODERN: 


ig Ideas 


more publicized Canadian industries— 
such as pulp and paper, oil, mining 
there’s bound to be future concern in 
Canada about this new foreign penetra 
tion. So far, this “invasion” has re- 
eived little attention in the U.S., 
chiefly because the and 
new plants are coming from Europe. 


new money 


|. Up From Scratch 


At first glance, both Canada’s pri 
mary steel mills and its chief steel fabri 
cators look like a pretty small operation 
compared with those of the U.S. or of 
Soviet Russia. Canada’s total 1957 pro 
duction of 5.4-million ingot tons is 
equaled by output in the Buffalo area 
alone. Its entire primary steel capacity, 
a large part of its fabricating capacity, 
and two of its six major iron ore de 
velopment companies are owned by five 
major mills—and only two of these are 
fully integrated. 
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FUTURISTIC: 


Oxygen gas producing plant of Dominion 
Foundries & Steel Co. at Hamilton turns out 


200 net tons of steel daily. It’s the first of five oxygen steel- 
making plants in the U.S. and Canada to use the process, which 
was copied from an Austrian mill. 


Big Stelco blast furnace has a 28-in. diameter, a 
daily production of 1,400 tons of pig iren. 


Outwardly, there would seem to be 
little ‘reason for the sudden foreign spurt 
of investment capital, plant building, 
and iron ore development that has come 
in the last two vears. 

A closer look at the primary pro 
ducers shows a well-rounded picture of 
postwar growth, bringing with it suc 
cessful experiments in the latest steel 
making methodds—in 
of giant U.S. miulls—increasing confi 
of the Canadian investor in the 
Dominion’s steel industry (about $600 
million since 1945), and_ the 
high-level demand of Canada’s econ 
omy for all types of steel products 
e The Big Five—The growth of the 
Dominion’s domestic steel industry, al 
most from scratch after the depression 
years to the highly integrated activity 
it now is, has centered around th« 
ability of Canada’s basic mills to de 
liver the goods to spark the boom. To 
Canadians, these names are as common- 
place as Bethlehem, U.S. Steel, or Re 
public in the U.S. These are: 

e The Steel Co. of Canada, Ltd 
(Stelco), of Hamilton, Ont., turned out 


some cases ahead 
dence 


stead, 


almost 2.4-million ingot tons of steel 
in 1956, or 45% of Canada’s total 
volume. Stelco, which central 
Canada, where over 60% of steel users 
are situated, makes about 9,000° steel 
items, but avoids rails, heavy structurals, 
wide diameter pipe. I[t is prime mover 
in multimillion-dollar ore development 
partnerships with American 
companies in Canada 

¢ Dominion Foundries & Steel 
Ltd. (Dofasco), also in Hamilton, is a 
pionecring, company—more 
so than the giant Stelco. It produced 
700,000 tons of steel in 1956, and was 
the first North American mill to ‘install 
the oxygen steelmaking process 

¢ Algoma Steel Corp., Ltd., one 
the private preserve of the late Sir James 
Dunn, is-Canada’s second-largest steel 
producer, turning out 1.5-million tons 
in 1956. Algoma specializes in rails 
and rail products, and is Canada’s only 
fabricator of structurals. It is one of 
two Canadian mills to possess not only 
huge ore reserves, but a completely in- 
tegrated operation that includes coal 
mines in the U.S., a railway company, 


seTves 


ron ore 


aggressive 
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and a shipping line. Its markets are in 
Western Canada. 

¢ Dominion Steel & Coal Corp., 
Ltd. (Dosco), of Sydney, N.S., is the 
country’s third-largest steel producer, 
with 1.1-million ingot tons in 1956. 

Dosco, situated on the fringe of 
Canada’s remote East Coast, is an ex- 
port-oriented giant, and Canada’s big- 
gest single company. Fully integrated, 
it controls over 30 companies, includ- 
ing several in the steel fabricating fields, 
a pipe mill, one of Canada’s largest 
shipyards, huge ore and coal mines. 

e Atlas Stecl Ltd., of Welland, 
Ont., is the largest manufacturer in the 
British Commonwealth of alloy and 
stainless steel plate. It turned out 200,- 
000 tons of specialty steel in 1956. It 
supplies Canada’s machine tool and 
mining drill manufacturers. 

Since the war, these mills have 
poured primary shapes in increasing 
amounts into a steel-hungry Canada. 
Add to this the growing users of steel, 
such as automotive and farm equip- 
ment manufacturers, consumer goods 
producers, and you get a picture of a 
growing integration process from open 
hearth to user—new to Canada. 


ll. Foreign Capital Moves In 


Typically, the Germans have been 
the most aggressive in moving in. Until 
last fall, they had the largest foreign 
physical ownership. Serious German 1n- 
terest in Canada’s steel business prob- 
ably began with an on-the-spot private 
research carried out by a group of Krupp 
economists to find out how much it 
would cost the German steel magnate 
to build his own Canadian mill. Their 
high figure of $400-million to build a 
mull plus their pessimism about Krupp’s 
ability to compete against .the, Cana- 
dians on their own ground were too 
much even for Krupp 

Since 1955 the tune has changed: 

German capital has gone into Al- 
goma. Last spring, Mannesmann Tube 
Co., Ltd., Canadian subsidiary of Man- 
nesmann A.G. of Dusseldorf, bought 
200,000 of Algoma’s 1.4-million shares 
(BW—Mavy25°57,p131). 

German plants and technical know- 
how have gone into new pipe mills in 
the Canadian west, close to the coun- 
try’s oil and natural gas industries. The 
Germans have long recognized that 
pipe is creeping up very fast over rails 
and railway rolling stock as second 
major consumer of the nation’s steel. 
l'oday, Phoenix-Rheinrohr A.G., an- 
other German steel giant, operates two 
pipe mills in Western Canada. These 
are its wholly owned Canadian West- 
ern Pipe Mills, Ltd., at Vancouver; 
and Albert Phoenix Tube & Pipe, Ltd., 
at Calgary, Alta., 50% controlled by 
Phoenix-Rheinrohr and 50% by a Ca- 
nadian-U.S. oil investment group 
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At Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., adjacent to 
Algoma, is the new $20-million contin- 
uous process seamless pipe mill of 
Mannesmann Tube Co., Ltd., the only 
one of its kind in the world. It’s geared 
to make low-diameter pipe plus casing 
again up to 8 in. OD for the natural 
gas and oil industries, and also for ex- 
ploratory work anywhere in Canada. 
¢ British Interests—The British come 
next. They're now in control of the 
Dosco empire through A. V. Roe 
Canada Ltd. ‘This already vast Ca- 
nadian subsidiary of Britain's still big- 
ger Hawker Siddeley Group, Ltd., ob- 
tained 77% of Dosco’s common stock 
in a major financial transaction last 
month (BW —Nov.16'57,p60). This 
gives British capital control of not only 
a major steel mill whose export-mind- 
edness will fit in well with long British 
experience in selling highly competitive 
steel goods on foreign markets, but a 
corner of Canada’s steel fabricating 
industry. Dosco in turn wholly owns 
the country’s fourth-largest bridge con- 
struction company, a pipe manufactur- 
ing mill in Montreal, and a railway car 
manufacturing business. 

Ihe same British interest, A. V. Roe 
Canada Ltd., earlier bought a 10% in- 
terest in Algoma. Another British 
financial group, still unnamed, but 
working through the Roval Bank of 
Canada, bought about 3% interest 
in Algoma. 


lll. Conservativism Rules 


Although Canada’s healthy steel out- 
put and equally healthy steel demand 
have brought in confident foreign 
money, a decade ago the industry was 
having trouble attracting Canadian 
money and management. 

Before the war, Canada’s infant 
steel industry, stumbling out of the 
depression, was a conservative, under- 
fed part of the economy. Steel mill 
managers maintained what one critic 
calls “‘an aura of silence’ about their 
activities. In 1939, total ingot pro- 
duction barely tipped 1.5-million tons. 
Organized steel labor as we know it to- 
day was unknown and openly unwanted. 
¢ Sudden Demand—The war brought 
inevitable momentum. Armament de- 
mands of Britain and its Common- 
wealth allies forced Canada into major 


steel production, trying out new 
methods, meeting production quotas 


unheard of in the days of peace. By 
1945, Canada’s steel industry was ris- 
ing to meet the even more pressing 
demands of the first consumer-hungry 
postwar decade. This new and heavier 
demand centered mainly on the phe- 
nomenal rise of the postwar Canadian 
automotive manufacturing — business, 
and perhaps even more in the rise of 
strong domestic demand for machinery 
of all kinds. Canada is still the world’s 





largest single importer of machinery— 
almost $1.2-billion as late as 1956. 
The once conservative, Once uncer- 
tain steelmen came out of their shells, 
and Canadian confidence in the under- 
lying industry behind their country’s 
development in the postwar cra flour- 
ished for the first time. Steel fabricat- 
ors, especially the bridge constructors, 
brought up some of the freshest ideas 
for end uses of steel shapes. 
e Technical Growth—Paralleling —pro- 
duction and investment advance was 
technical knowhow. In 1949, Canada 
produced none of its own electrolytic 
tinplate. ‘Today, three continuous tin- 
ning lines give the country 100% self- 
sufficiency. Dofasco installed the first 
oxygen steelmaking units in North 
America, now has three units. ‘To date, 
only four mills in the U.S. have fol- 
lowed Canada’s lead (BW —Dec.14’57, 
p86). 


IV. New Breed of Industry 


By mid-1950, Canada’s steel indus- 
trv began for the first time to draw 
serious attention from abroad. But the 
new managerial arrivals from Europe 
and the U.S. are finding that Canada’s 
steel industry is no copy book, no 
smaller version of the U.S. industrv. 

Its differences have little to do with 

nationalistic feelings, but rather with 
economics, geographical distances, and 
population growth. Although Canada 
ranks 1]th in size in the world as a 
steelmaker (about equal with Com- 
munist Poland), its annual per capita 
consumption of crude stcel amounts to 
774 Ib. as against 1,376 Ib. for the U.S. 
By 1980, Canada will have a popula- 
tion of about 26-million, a steel ingot 
capacity of about 14-million to 16 
million tons. 
e New Problems—Despite the close- 
ness of the ratio with the U.S., which 
has 10 times Canada’s population, pro- 
ducing steel and steel products in the 
Dominion has its problems. 

For example, Canada’s automotive 
industrv must use a lot of imported 
steel. Only about S00 Ib. of every 
3,000 Ib. of steel in the average Cana- 
dian car is from a Canadian mill. The 
rest is made up of imported car frames 
and chassis, almost all from the U.S. 
Unlike the U.S., a major automotive 
strike in Canada doesn’t usuallv hit the 
mills too hard. Nor is there a mill for 
heavy structurals and wide flange beams 
in Canada. And there probably won't 
be one. There are only four or five 
in the U.S. Steelmen estimate that no 
structural mill in Canada could operate 
at full production for longer than four 
to six months in a year with today’s 
demand. 

The immediate expansion of tinplate 
demand in Canada is uncertain. Cana- 
dians don’t drink beer in cans, and they 
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Here the familiar tools of the welder are featured in an illustration of yet another complex chemical installa- 
tion nearing completion. It is Stanley Meltzoff's way of emphasizing the engineering imagination and practical 
skills which are so vital in maintaining American leadership in the fields of chemical technology and production, 


United Engineers has the know-how 
and experience needed to help plan and build today's 
intricate chemical processing installations. As de- 
signers, construction engineers, and engineering con- 
sultants, we have served the leading companies of 
this giant industry on assignments of widest scope 
and variety. Each has presented its special problems— 
each has been successfully completed, on time and 
within the budget. Best proof of the flexibility and 
scope of our engineering know-how—and the satis- 


faction received—lies in our record of new assign- 
ments from clients we have previously served. 

No matter what your project—processing plant or 
power plant, gas plant or pipeline, steel mill or in- 
dustrial building—United Engineers has the skill 
and creative ability to augment the engineering staff 
of your own organization. 

Our background of more than 70 years’ experience 
is your assurar of maximum return on each dollar 
expended. We invite you to share this experience. 


UNITED ENGINEERS 


& Constructors Inc 
U.E.&C. (Canada) Ltd 
New York * PHILADELPHIA * Chicago 


Our list of clients includes many of the nation’s forward-thinking industries and utilities 
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COFPRFEE... 





Whether your coffee 1s regular grind, 
drip grind, fine grind or instant... 
or still an the bean... 


Continental has the 
right package for you! 


CONTINENTAL (C CAN COMPANY 


SERVING INDUSTRY...SERVING AMERICA 








Above: “Buffalo” Fans supply air for Socony-Mobil Building. Above right: Hundreds of power plants depend on “Buffalo” 
Draft Fans. Center: Radomes inflated by “Buffalo” E Blowers. Lower right: $.S. United States ventilated by “Buffalo” Fans. 


FAN¢stas’tic adj. Imaginary, unreal . wie 


The variety of jobs done by fans today might seem 
fantastic. Small “Buffalo” Type “E”’ Blowers inflat- 
ing radomes to shelter radar in the Arctic. “Buffalo” 
Fans supplying all the air to ventilate the world’s 
fastest ocean liner and the world’s largest air condi- 
tioned office building. “Buffalo” Fans delivering 
tons of air at high temperatures and pressures for 


generating power. These are just four examples. 
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80 years’ experience, plus full engineering, testing 
and manufacturing facilities are your assurance of 
every air job well done when you call on “Buffalo” 


and its complete line of fans. 
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Canadian Blower & Forge Co., Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. 
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still distrust soft drinks in cans. In 
the U.S., a fifth of all tinplate pro- 
duced goes into beer cans. A_ total 
Canadian production of about 280,000 
tons of steel will go into tin containers 
in 1957, compared with at least 5-mil- 
lion tons in the U.S 
¢ Out of Balance—The steel fabricat- 
ing industry in Canada looks more out 
of balance than in the U.S. In a 
country of such vast size and long dis- 
tances, it is expected that makers of 
rails, freight cars, and diesel engines 
will maintain first place as users of pri- 
mary steel products. But there are 
strong indications that before too long 
the pipe industry—sparked by continu- 
ous heavv construction of homes and 
plants, the exploratory requirements 
that go with opening up the Canadian 
north, and, of course, the natural gas 
and oil booms in the Canadian prairies 
—will be the primary steel consumer. 
Recently, W. E. Bannerman, vice- 
president of Page-Hersey Tubes, Ltd., 
of Welland, Ont.—the country’s big- 
gest pipe manufacturer with a capacity 
. of 700,000 tons per year—stated that 
“approximately half of the steel pro- 
duced by Steel Co. of Canada, or one- 
fifth of the entire present combined 
Canadian production, represents the 
potential consumption of the Welland 
mill.” Bannerman referred to Welland 
Tubes’ new wide diameter—20 in. to 36 
in. OD—pipe mill now in production, 
and Canada’s first and so far only mill 
to produce domestically the wide di- 
ameter piping for Trans-Canada Pipe- 
line. 


V. Problem of Reserves 


At first glance, the potential foreign 


investor may detect an unevenness in 
iron reserves of the Canadian mills in 
relation to steel producing facilities and 
ultimate stecl and pig iron production. 

While one mill, ofasco, has no iron 
cre resefves and doesn’t intend to get 
involved in any ore development, 
Algoma and Dosco between them have 
ore reserves estimated at about 3.5-bil- 
lion tons. Dominion Wabana Ore, 
Ltd., wholly owned subsidiary of Dosco 
located in St. John’s, Newfoundland, 
has a known reserve of 3-billion tons, 
produced 23-million tons of ore in 1956. 

On the other hand, Steleo—Canada’s 
largest mill and the world’s sixth-largest 
integrated iron and steel operation— 
didn't get into the ore business until 
recently. Accordingly, Stelco—with lim- 
ited funds compared with U.S. mills- 
has engaged in percentage ownership 
ore property arrangements with bic U.S. 
ore companies, chiefly Pickands Mather 
& Ca. of Cleveland. Stelco cut its teeth 
in 1950 by taking out a 10% interest in 
the $450-million Erie Mining Co.'s 
taconite development in Minnesota. 
The company will receive approximatel; 
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the same percentage of production from 
the estimated 7.5-million tons of ore 
per year coming out of Erie. But Stel- 
co’s big Canadian operation is the 
Hilton mine north of Ottawa. Here a 
pelletization plant controlled 50% by 
Stelco and 50% by Pickands Mather, 
will give the big Canadian mill about 
300,000 tons of pelletized ore per year. 
¢ Who Owns Reserves—An even closer 
look at Canada’s ore sources shows that 
with the exceptions of Dosco and 
Algoma, the bulk of Canadian ore de- 
velopment is coming from properties 
in which the mills have little or no di 
rect control. And a lot of this ore is 
exported primarily to the U.S. 

These properties include: 

Canadian Javelin, Ltd. at Wabush 
Lake, Que., with reserves of about 2-bil- 
lion tons, with production scheduled 
for early 1958. 

Steep Rock Iron Mines, Ltd., at 
Aitkokan, Ont., controlled by Cvrus 
Eaton interests from Cleveland, with 
reserves at 486-million tons, and 1956 
production 3.3-million-plus tons. 

Iron Ore Co. of Canada, with reserves 
of 417-million tons, but Canada’s big- 
gest ore producer with over 12.1-million 
tons in 1956. Most of this was exported 
to the U.S 


VI. Short-Term Snags 


The long-term optimism of steel pro- 
duction is offset by short-term prob- 
lems. Canadian nationalism is omni- 
present. There’s bound to be a howl 
from Canada’s new government if 
foreign control of fabricators increases 

for example, the automotive compa- 
nies are controlled from the U.S., but 
the railway and farm machinery equip- 
ment companies are almost entirely 
Canadian. 

More serious would be the inability 
of the country to meet expansion needs. 
Stelco, for example, expects that all the 
buildings now on its Hamilton site—in- 
cluding some recently modernized at a 
total cost of $200-million since 1949 
will be gone or rebuilt by 1980. This 
mill alone will need to invest another 
$2-billion in the next quarter-century. 

The Montreal area, key point for 
cnlarging industry in Quebec province 
and consumer of 20.5% of Canada’s 
steel products, has no integrated mill. 
Right now, it looks as though either 
Steel Co. of Canada or Dominion Steel 
& Coal will build a mill before the 
1970s. Steleo has already purchased 
600 acres on the shore of the St. Law- 
rence River about 20 miles from the big 
transshipment terminal of Iron Ore Co. 
of Canada. 

Even the new Seaway will bring prob- 
lems to the steel industry. If tolls on 
bulk cargo such as ore and coal are iti- 
posed at the rate of say 50¢ to $1.20 
a ton, it would raise steelmaking costs 


about 85¢ a ton in both Canada and 
the U.S. Already, the big can compa; 
nies say flatly that they cannot take 
another major steel price hike. 

* Union-Company Relations—Some in- 
dustry experts expect real trouble with 
steel’s labor, perhaps even equal to the 
upsets of 1946. “Next vear, when the 
steclworkers contract expires, expect to 
see some of the nastiest union-company 
relations in a decade,” says one Cana- 
dian labor reporter. Several. of Stelco’s 
top executives are openly anti-union. 
Though this is not shared by other 
mills, Stelco wage contracts set the 
pace for the whole industry. 

¢ Long Term—Despite these worries, 
most long-term expectations are hope- 
ful. The managers of Canada’s mills 
and fabricators, now bloodied by the 
hectic demands of a war period, a post- 
war boom, and the Korean emergency, 
are just about ready for anything. 

However, there still aren’t enough 
Canadians to fill top managerial posts 
and technical jobs. ““But by the 1970s,” 
Stelco’s Vice-Pres. V. William 
Scully, “the vounger echelons of Ca- 
nadian engineers who joined steel’s 
ranks in the 1940s, will be running 
things almost 100%.” 

Perhaps the main impediment to 
wooing outside steelmen to Canadian 
pastures is the remoteness of some of 
Canada’s steel towns. Both Sydney, 
N.S., home of Dosco, and Sault Ste. 
Marie, Ont., home of Algoma, are on 
the fringes of Canada’s ever-present 
wilderness. In the future, chances are 
that career-conscious young Canadian 
engineers, more used to their country’s 
rougher spots than outsiders seem to 
be, will fill these executive jobs. 
¢ Sign Posts—The best indications of 
future outlook probably come from con- 
tinued reports of new interest both from 
inside Canada and from foreign in 
vestors about to come in. Recently, 
Klockner, A.G. of Duisberg, West Ger- 
many, signed an agreement with a 
major Montreal mining firm to supply 
ore separation equipment that will pro- 
duce |-million tons of beneficiated iron 
ore from the banks of the St. Lawrence. 
Out in the Rockies, a French banking 
group headed up by Banque Union 
Europienne of Paris in partnership with 
West Canadian Collieries—a_ British 
subsidiary—is investigating a small steel 
smelter site. Five of Germany’s largest 
strip steel and steel tube companies are 
reportedly behind Ferrum Investments, 
a Canadian iron ore development cor- 
poration, half-owned by Ungava Iron 
Ores Co. 

What is unlikely is that a rush boom 
like that of 1945-1957 will happen 
again. During the next generation, 
growth will probably be regular, some- 
thing Canadian and foreign steelmen in 
the Dominion have yet to experi- 
ence. END 
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Route it via B&O Time- 
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Creep Ahead of Last Year 


There were 78-thousand new non- 
farm dwelling units started in Novem- 
ber—slightly more than in the com- 
parable year-ago month. That makes 
two consecutive months that housing 
starts have exceeded their year-ago lev 
els after having lagged behind 1956 all 
year. 

The 75,700 private houses and apart- 
ments under construction in Novem- 
ber, the Labor Dept. reports, repre- 


lron Ore Shipments on the 


sented a seasonally adjusted annual rate 
of 1,010,000 units, marking the seventh 
successive month that the rate was at 
or close to l-million. The 11l-months 
data available so far indicate an annual 
total of less than a million private units 
this year. Ten per cent fewer units 
were started in the 1l-month period 
than in the comparable period of 1956 
and the total was the smallest since 
1949. 


Great Lakes 

















Lake Shipments Take a Plunge 


Iron ore shipments over the Great 
Lakes dropped sharply in November. 
They amounted to 4.6-million net tons, 
a three-year low for the month and less 
than half of last year’s November ton- 
nage. As of Dec. 1, 94.7-million tons 
had been shipped on the lakes, fifth 





highest tonnage for a shipping season 
in history. 

This vear’s decline reflects lower steel 
production; no necessity was seen for 
moving additional quantities of this raw 
material of steel production under ad- 
verse weather conditions. 
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versatile than a spring 
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General Offices: Bristol, Connecticut 
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In Business Abroad 


U. S. Industry Gets in on Ground Floor 
Of West Europe’s Atomic Energy Market 


Last week, two U.S. companies in the atomic energy 
field formed close ties with West German companies: 

Atomics International Div. of North American Avia- 
tion, Inc., formed a subsidiary, called Interatom, jointly 
with Demag AG of West Germany to produce nuclear 
reactors. 

‘ Westinghouse Electric International Co. signed a 
technical assistance agreement with Siemens under which 
the big German electrical producer will build and sell 
atomic power plants under license from Westinghouse. 

These two moves are part of a wave of new interest 
in West Germany on the part of many U.S. companies. 
They are forming subsidiaries or setting up licensing 
agreements there to get in on the ground floor in West- 
ern Europe—where the Common Market and Euratom 
treaties will soon create a large, six-nation market for 
industrial goods. 

. * e 


India Hopes to Dip Its Spoon 
In Ex-Im’s Refilled Lending Bowl 


India may be one of the first underdeveloped coun- 
tries to cash in on the proposed increase in the Export- 
Import Bank’s lending authority from $5-billion to 
$7-billion. At the NATO meeting in Paris last week, 
Pres. Eisenhower announced he would ask Congress to 
approve a $2-billion boost in Ex-Im’s lending capacity. 

India’s finance minister, plus several top Indian indus- 
trialists, visited the U.S. recently (BW —Oct.1257,p89) 
to obtain financial aid to help pull India through its 
second Five-Year Plan. 

The tentative aid budget for India next year—as now 
formulated by Washington—will come to roughly $300- 
million. India may get $75-million each from the newly 
created Development Loan Fund and in the form of 
agricultural surpluses. From Ex-Im, it’s likely to get 
$150-million. Ex-Im, to date, mostly has made small 
loans to private companies in India. 


Britain, Russia to Let Each Other’s Planes 


Operate on London-Moscow Service 


Aeroflot, Russia’s state-run airline, has signed an 
agreement with Britain to fly into London on a com- 
mercial basis. 

Aeroflot, using the TU-104 jet—which visited the 
U.S. recently (BW-—Sep.14’57,p94)—and turboprop 
planes, has been spreading commercial service outside 
Russia during the past year. But in Western Europe, 
it has had routes only as far west as Vienna and the 
Scandinavian countries. 

Now Air Marshal P. F. Zhigarev, boss of Aeroflot, 
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and David Ormsby-Gore, minister of state in Britain’s 
Foreign Office, have negotiated an agreement to open 
two-way service via Copenhagen over the 1,500-mi. route 
between London and Moscow. In exchange, British 
European Airways (BEA) will fly into Moscow. 

The Russians say they could use TU-104s and the 
turboprop IL-18s or AN-10s on the route. BEA may 
use the turboprop Bristol Britannias. It also has on 
order some Comet 4-Bs—much improved models of the 
Comet jet that was pulled out of commercial service 
after several crashes. 


Capital Spending in Britain Slows 
Its Rate of Gain From Brisk 1956 Pace 


The rate of gain in capital spending by British indus- 
try for plant and machinery has been slackening this 
year, according to the Board of Trade. 

In 1956. capital spending by British industry was 
20% higher than in 1955. This year, capital spending— 
for the first nine months—has run only 9% above 1956 
figures. The board expects the whole year will show 
only a 7% increase over last year. 


Canadian Trade Mission to Britain 
Produces Good Will—But Few Orders 


For the past five weeks, a 50-man trade mission from 
Canada has been touring British industry (BW—Nov. 
23'57,p134). The mission was a follow-up to Prime 
Minister John G. Diefenbaker’s pre-election call for 
switching some Canadian buying from U.S. to British 
suppliers. 

This week the mission returned home, with more 
good will exchanged than firm orders placed. The imme- 
diate outcome of the mission’s British tour will be: 

¢ A meeting in January of British trade commis- 
sioners assigned to Canada to discuss a campaign to 
get British businessmen to treat Canada as 2 high- 
powered “North American market” instead of as a 
Commonwealth market. 

¢ A visit to Canada of a British trade mission some- 
time next spring to learn more about the Canadian 
market. 

¢ Future purchases of heavy electrical equipment in 
Britain by the Ontario Hydro-Electric Power Commis- 
sion. James S. Duncan—formerly head of Massey- 
Harris-Ferguson, now chairman of Ontario Hydro—nego- 
tiated the purchase of $11-million worth of electrical 
equipment during the mission’s visit to Britain, and 
expects to place orders for another $40-million later. 
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Your business is in the Age of Electronics 


more engineers? or modern engineering? 


Wouldn't better use of your engineer’s @ 

time be a more practical solution to your 2 

technical problems than simply hiring © 

more and more engineers? E 

Electronic measuring equipment saves hours * 

and days of time by making common—and e 

uncommon—engineering measurements more = 

swiftly and accurately. These proven electronic 

tools free your “pioneering” people for the ~ 

truly creative work that so directly affects your i: 
Company’s progress. One Hewlett-Packard 3 . 
instrument saves time for many men; yet 3 ; 

most -hp- instruments cost far less than just © 

the recruiting of one new engineer. = 

Over 130 Hewlett-Packard field engineers = 


-and 300 different -hp- instruments are 
helping company after company achieve 
faster, more efficient engineering. A letter 
from you will assure an -hp- engineer in touch 
with your technical people—right now! 
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Oscilloscopes, which present engineering informa- 
tion visually, are among the most basic laboratory 
instruments. -hp- oscilloscopes, based on com- 
pletely new design concepts, give your engineers 
greater measuring speed, convenience and de- 
pendability than any comparable instrument ever 
developed. $650 to $1,100. Make sure your next 
instrument requisition specifies -hp- equipment. 
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Test Case for Communist Rule 


The Indian state of Kerala 
is under Red control by a narrow 
margin of votes. It’s a beach- 
head the Communists are fight- 
ing to expand. 


Behind the scenes of India’s strug- 
gle with a host of economic troubles, 
a grassroots political drive by the Com- 
munists is quietly building up in 
Kerala, a small state tucked away in 
the southwest corner of the Indian 

subcontinent (map, page 70). 
Almost a year ago, with the help 
of a gerrymander that moved anti- 
Communist districts out of the state, 
the Communist Party in Kerala won 
ev a3: SRT - = <a the state elections. In early April, 
’ : we they took power. Now their aim—with 
Communist Chief Minister Namboodripad (right) wants to... . Chief Minister E. M. Sankaran Nam- 
boodripad (picture) at the helm—is to 
make Kerala over into a Communist 
state and Communist Party stronghold. 
e Test Case—On the surface, Kerala 
looks little different from other Indian 
states. The only outward sign of Com- 
munist control in Trivandrum, the 
capital, is the red flag you see flutter- 
ing everywhere—from palm __ trees, 
thatched roofs, and government build- 

ings. 

Like other Indian states, too, Kerala 
has had its share of abysmal poverty, 
overpopulation, and corrupt govern- 
ment. 

But Kerala has one distinction: The 
Communists—for the first time any- 
where in India—are in the saddle. They 
are trying to cope with Kerala’s long- 
standing problems—the poverty, crowd- 
ing, and corruption—while they also 
push through a broad program of Com- 
munist land and business reforms. 

What gives this campaign an added 

impact is the fact that Indians regard 
Kerala as a test case of the success or 
failure of Communism, as it operates 
on the spot. 
e And a Wedge—More important, the 
Communist Party in India can use 
Kerala as a base for trying to swing 
other Indian states—and the govern- 
ment in New Delhi—toward the Com- 
munist line. Officially, Prime Minister 
Nehru’s government is committed to 
neither the Soviet bloc nor the West. 
But its political course often wavers, 
and the Communists, from their beach- 
head in Kerala, might well make head- 
way on a national scale. 


|. Rich Land, Poor People 


bed ‘ —_—— Kerala is a lush, tropical strip of land 
, . . 7 —400 mi. long, 40 mi. wide—along 
Seize the schools from the Catholics, parading above. India’s southwest coast. It is the coun- 
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trv’s smallest state, but it is rich in 
resources and people. It produces 56% 
of India’s tea (picture, page 68), 96% 
of its rubber. It has pepper, coffee, and 
cardamom (a spice and medicinal in- 
gredient) plantations. Its forests are 
filled with teak, blackwood, and ebony. 
Its 15-million people—though mostly 
poverty-stricken—have the highest liter- 
acy rate in all India. 

¢ Hidden Communism—At first glance, 
political and social life in Kerala seems 
thoroughly democratic. There is so 
little outward Communist activity that 
a visitor might assume that in this land 
the issue of Communism vs. democracy 
was irrelevant. 

The Communist government is re- 
sponsible to an elected legislature in 
which it holds only 65 out of 126 
seats. The state government leaves com- 
munications, foreign affairs, and de- 
fense to the national government in 
New Delhi. The constitution guar- 
antees freedom of speech and worship. 
No one stops anti-Communist meet- 
ngs. In Tnvandrum, American books 
and magazines are readily available— 
and are well read. 

Thus, by its apparent restraint, the 
Communist Party in Kerala has sold 
many Indians on the idea that “our 
Communists are different.” 


ll. Showing Its Hand 


However, on closer look, it’s clear 
that the Kerala government—backed by 
50,000 Communist Party members— 
has adopted at least some of its tech- 
niques and reforms from traditional 
Communist textbooks. 

Three weeks after taking power, the 
government, started paying off its Com- 
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munist followers by giving them the 
signal to move in on government land. 

Then the government started agita- 
tion to take over the mostly British- 
owned coffee, tea, rubber, and pepper 
plantations. The Communists claimed 
that the owners had mismanaged 
their plantations, maltreated labor, and 
drained Kerala’s wealth by repatriating 
profits to foreign owners. New Delhi 
stepped in and stopped Communist 
plans for expropriating plantations. 

The local Communists switched tac- 
tics. They started strikes and riots on 
the plantations and interfered with po- 
lice action to help the plantation own- 
ers, on the grounds that you should not 
suppress legitimate grievances of work- 
ers. The planters have complained to 
New Delhi, but about 10% of them 
are ready to get out of business. 

Aside from these provocative tactics, 
the Communists have: 

¢ Replaced their agitation for out- 
right nationalization by slapping a stiff, 
graduated tax on incomes of planters 
and agricultural companies. 

¢ Pushed passage of an education 
bill—indirectly aimed at the 30% popu- 
lation in Kerala that’s Christian—which 
would bring some 2,000 Catholic 
schools and 8,000 other educational in- 
stitutions directly under state control 
(picture, page 68). 

e Backed a reform bill to take 
ownership of land away from the plant- 
ers and give it to the peasant tenants— 
with only small compensation to the 
planters. 

¢ Decided to redistribute 400,000 
acres of government land to landless 
laborers. ; 

¢ Planned Communist coopera- 
tives for 500,000 fisherman and 1-mil- 
lion workers in the cocoanut-fiber and 
cottage industries. In this, the Com- 
munists are getting some financial assist- 
ance from Delhi, but are reaping all 
the political gains from the reform. 
¢ No Corruption—Meanwhile, to coun- 
teract any criticism of these high- 
handed measures, the Communist 
government has cultivated a reputation 
for integrity and honest administration. 
The man who handles this job is 
Chief Minister Namboodripad—locally 
described as “the cleanest chief. minis- 
ter in India.” 

The brilliant party tactician, who 
has spent some time in China, is a 
high-caste Hindu and a rich man who 
has handed.aver a large chunk of his 
personal fortune to the Communist 
Party. In the early 1930s, he sided 
with well-known anti-Communists such 
as M. R. Masani, but in 1938 he shifted 
to the Communists. Now he is a mem- 
ber of the central committee of the 
Indian Communist Party. 

A measure of his success is the fact 
that Indians from neighboring states, 
and even from Bombay, praise Nam- 


boodripad’s “courtesy” and “honest 
efforts to get a grip on problems.” 

When you add up the Communist 
record in Kerala to date, what kind 
of picture do you get? 


lll. Political Balance Sheet 


On balance, the Communists seem 
to have been steadily gaining ground. 
Their small triumphs are taking on 
a larger significance, in the eves of other 
Indians. And, with frequent trips to 
all parts of India, Namboodripad is 
spreading word of Kerala’s successes. 

But in actual fact, the picture is 
gray. Take one example—new industry. 
Namboodripad says his government is 
ready to offer Indian and foreign in- 
vestors the same guarantees they would 
get in other Indian states. In addi- 
tion, he offers cheap power, semi- 
skilled labor at cheap rates, rich min- 
erals and agricultural products, good 
roads and rail links to Cochin, the 
state’s main port. Yet Indian business 
is wary of Kerala’s new campaign for 
industry. The Indian subsidiary of 
U.S. Corn Products Refining Co., for 
one, has postponed plans to set up a 
starch-making plant in Kerala. 
¢ The Blame—Thus, Namboodripad is 
bidding for industry with small success. 

But the Communists seem to make 
hay even out of Kerala’s slow economic 
progress. Logically, they should be the 
targets for the continued dissatisfaction 
against the poor economic conditions 
in this potentially rich state. But 
local Indians still blame the corruption 
of past non-Communist governments 
and generally agree that “Indian de- 
mocra¢y”’ is basically at fault. 
¢ Showdown—Nonetheless, there’s a 
chance that the Communist govern- 
ment in Kerala may not last out its 
full five-year term. It has only a slender 
majority in the legislature—and two 
by-elections are coming up. In addition 
the Catholic Church is mobilizing its 
force against the government, and the 
Socialists are beginning to stir into ac- 
tive opposition. 

The biggest drawback to putting the 
Communists out of power, many ob- 
servers feel, is the weak-kneed policy of 
the Congress Party—India’s ruling party 
—toward Kerala’s Communists. So far it 
has passively supported the Com- 
munists there—mostly by not opposing 
them. Nehru himself said recently that 
in India “the Communist Party . 
puts on the most proper, decorous, and 
constitutional garb.” 

On top of this, the people in Kerala 
want no part of the same old Congress 
Party politicians who have held office 
there before. That means that, even if 
the Communists should be in trouble 
in holding their power, the democratic 
opposition will have to come through 
with something better than before.eno 
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Copper, painted black to increase heat absorption, cuts 
cooling-time 40%, increases production 66%, 
cini’s Long Island City factory. 


Use COPPER 


...and cut cooling-time! 


One thing a candy manufacturer worries about is 
the shelf-life of his chocolates. And he knows that 
the difference between stability and discoloration 
may be a question of the rate at which his product 
cools. 

The Barricini candy makers found radiant 
cooling .. . with Copper . . . an ideal answer. 

Former methods kept candy in the cooling 
tunnel for 12.2 minutes. Now, cooled with Copper, 
it goes through in 7.3 minutes. 

That’s 40% faster...and cutting cooling- 


time increased production 66%. Copper saved 
floor space, the cost of additional machines, and 
time ... where time is money! 


Copper stands alone in its efficiency wherever 
heat transference is involved. That’s why manu- 
facturers of heating...or cooling... products 
prefer Copper! And they find Copper or any of 
its alloys easy to work ... easy to machine, form, 
draw, stamp, plate and join. They can count on 
an ample supply of Copper, too! 


COPPER - BRASS - BRONZE 


in over 40 Standard Alloys! 


Address your inquiry about cooling and heating and other applications of Copper to the Copper & Brass Research Ass'n., 420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
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Pearls Prove a Gem for Japan 


co: aaa Through quality and price con- 
Fy ~— Ff ‘trols, the Japanese are striving 
4 to enhance a rich export asset— 
the cultured pearl industry. 


About 65 vears ago, a_ poverty 
stricken Japanese noodle merchant 
turned to collecting oysters in his spare 
time, on the theory that it might be 
possible to help nature produce the 
treasured pearl. Inside each one’s shell, 
he tucked a grain of sand. Then the 
oysters returned to the water—and two 
vears later, in place of sand, there were 
pearls. 

In January, Japan will celebrate the 
100th anniversary of the birth of this 
noodle _merchant—Kokichi Mikimoto, 
nicknamed the Pearl King. And well 
might he be remembered. When Miki- 
moto died in 1954, he had built a $6- 
million business, brought pearls within 
the reach of women everywhere, and 
given Japan a rich source of foreign 
exchange. 

Japan’s cultured pearl exports for 
1957 are expected to reach a record 
$17-million; in 1958 they may top 
$20-million. The demand from over- 
seas is so intense, in fact, that it’s now 
approximately double Japan’s produc- 
tion capacity—and no other nation is 
geared to produce in quantity. Since 
pearls, ironically, are not particularly 
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SMALL FORTUNE in pearls, some already strung, is on the road to a jewelry shop. Since 
World War II, U.S. has taken 60% of Japan’s pearl exports, which set a record in 1957, 


STRINGING PEARLS is a painstaking task. First, after removal from 
shell, they must be sorted according to size and color and pierced. 
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WOMEN DIVERS, in traditional white outfits, are vanishing sight in Japanese 
pearl industry. Fishermen now have exclusive oyster diving rights. 
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Paper Products... 
another important 
commodity 
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popular with Japanese women, 90% 
of the output can be converted to 
hard currency. And the only raw mate- 
rial the industry needs to import is 
1,000 tons a year of Mississippi oyster 
shells, for use as the pearl nucleus. 

¢ U.S. Popularity—The U.S. is largely 
responsible for the heavy demand. 
* World War II, 60% of Japan’s 
pearl exports went to Europe, 30% 
to the U.S. Today it’s the U.S. that 
takes 60%. A number of factors lie 
behind this new American craving for 
pearls: 

¢ The war moved the headquarters 
of pearl merchants from Paris to New 
York. 

e Many American servicemen ad- 
vertised the gem by returning home 
from the Far East with pearl souvenirs. 

¢ Market research experts have 
studied U.S. style requirements. 

¢ Now shipped by plane instead of 
ship, pearls reach market faster. 


|. Giant Despite New Rivals 


Mikimoto monopolized Japanese 
pearls until 1927, when its patent ran 
out. The 20 competitors that sprang 
up then cut its share of production 
to 80%; the slice was slimmed to 10% 
by postwar anti-monopoly legislation 
that encouraged 1,500 producers to 
join in. Even so, the 10 biggest com- 
panies turn out 60% of Japan’s pearls 
—and Mikimoto, through control of 
more than 50 subsidiaries, accounts for 
about 20% of Japan’s pearl sales. 

Current president of the Mikimoto 
enterprises is Yoshitaka Mikimoto, 
39-year-old grandson of the founder. 
With the same drive and imagination 
that won his grandfather the title of 
Pearl King, he heads four family-owned 
companies capitalized for a total of 
$1.4-million and employing 1,000 per- 
sons. The two most important are 
K. Mikimoto & Co., Ltd., which op- 
erates a pearl farm at Ago Bay, 100 
miles south of Nagoya (picture, page 
73), and K. Mikimoto, Inc., which 
produces necklaces and other pearl 
jewelry in Tokyo. Mikimoto Pearl Is- 
land Co. conducts pearl-gathering and 
processing demonstrations for 700,000 
tourists yearly on a family-owned island 
in Toba, near the pearl farm. Mikimoto 
Medical Co., also in Toba, makes pearl 
calcium pharmaceuticals from oyster 
shells. 
¢ Three Years Submerged—With Mi- 
kimoto shorn of its prewar holdings in 
the South Seas, the Ago Bay farm is 
its only large cultivation area today. 
There, oyster larvae are gathered and 
cultivated for three years, after which 
a tiny, rounded shell chip is inserted 
in each. The oysters are then put into 
special wire-mesh cages, which are sus- 
pended in the water from huge log 
rafts. There they languish, 5-million 
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SIZE 8x 036 
ANALYSIS 1050 
FINISH = Bright 
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Knowing exactly what you require for most efficient 
fabrication and most effective product performance, 
J&L can set up and consistently meet restricted 
specifications to match your most exacting demands. 

‘oduction operations can be greatly simplified 
or even eliminated; in most instances end-product 
and/or assembly costs can be reduced and quite 
frequently, product quality improved. 


We would welcome an opportunity to explore with 
you the possibilities of J&L Restricted Specifications 
applied to your strip steel requirements. 


FOR 4 IN 1 SERVICE ON YOUR 
COLD ROLLED STRIP STEEL 


Now there are four J&L plants with facilities for 
production of “Restricted Specification” cold rolied 
strip. Strategic locations at Youngstown, Indian- 

is, Los Angeles and Kenilworth, N. J., provide 
the security of 4 sources of supply plus the close 
working relationship which these local production 
centers make possible. 


Jones & Laughlin 
STEEL CORPORATION 

STRIP STEEL DIVISION 

GENERAL OFFICES: 





Piants: Youngstown + Indianapolis + Los Angel 
orth, New Jersey 
Sales Office: New York + Rochester » Newington, 


Conn. + Youngstow 
Indianapolis + Chicago + Los Angeles + San Francisco 


FORMERLY COLD METAL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
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of them divided among 5,000 oyster 
beds, for three more years. 

Then the oysters are hauled out and 
the pearls removed, sorted according 
to size and color, pierced, and strung. 
If the destination is the U.S., they go 
to a Mikimoto branch in New York for 
distribution. A distribution center for 
Europe will soon be established in Paris. 

Every year the ‘Tokyo factory makes 
about $l-million worth of mounted 
pearl necklaces, bracelets, brooches, and 
other items. But only about 10% of 
this output is exported, because of the 
heavy duties levied by other nations 
on mounted jewelry. 


ll. Pearl Problems 


As president of the Japan Pearl Pro- 
moting Society, representing three trade 
associations, the Pearl King’s grandson 
exerts a powerful personal influence on 
the industry as a whole. At the mo- 
ment, he is grappling with threats to 
the industry's reputation for quality. 

To be sure, the elder Mikimoto 
proved early in his career to the satis- 
faction of a Paris court that his cul- 
tured pearls, at one-fourth the price, 
were equal to the best natural pearls. 

But many small cultivators have ex- 
ported cheap pearls to the U.S. and 
lurope. ‘To combat this, the Japan 
Pearl Promoting Society last spring 
Slapped a ban on exports of inferior 
pearls to the West—enforced by govern- 
ment inspection. In October, to drive 
home its point, the group dramatically 
dumped $50,000 worth of defective 
pearls into the sea. 
¢ Distressed Small Fry—Still, some per- 
manent solution must be found to the 
problem of the small producers respon- 
sible for these troubles. ‘The root of 
their woes is their weak financial posi- 
tion. They can go into business with 
only about 5,000 oysters as capital. But 
it takes at least three years to produce 
a top-grade pearl, six years if you start 
with larvae. Many little entrepreneurs, 
financially pressed, gather the pearls 
carly and sell them for ready cash. 

A special government bank has helped 
some by lending about $28-million a 
year to the cultivators’ cooperative for 
loans to its members. And Mikimoto 
hopes to absorb many of these small 
fry and push its production up to 50% 
of Japan’s total. 
¢ Prop for Prices—Actually, when 
Mikimoto and his colleagues scattered 
bushels of inferior pearls over the ocean 
floor, their motive was not only to 
maintain high quality. Price was an- 
other factor. From a high of 72¢ per 
gram in 1950, when production was 
low, the price skidded to 57¢ per gram 
until quality control was established 
earlier this year. Since then, it has 
climbed back to 67¢. 

Stable prices are uniquely important 
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Pa KING CANUTE PROVED: 


“Hollering 


won't turn the tide!” 
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This wily old king of Norway, Denmark and England was nobody’s 
fool. He knew that flattery would get you absolutely nowhere. 

And he proved it to his courtiers, by demonstrating how much 
attention the waves paid to his commands to subside. 


It’s much the same in business. All the talk in the world won’t bolster 
shrinking profit margins. It is action which pays off in the end. 


If your cost and profit picture warrants “‘action”, may we suggest 
a course for you to take? 


Magnaflux Nondestructive Test Systems are a new production tool 
being adopted by many. These methods economically find cracks, 
porosity, measure thickness, sort metals, etc., in production. 

By using one or more of these methods at various stages of 
“in-process” operations you can reduce avoidable waste in your daily 
production. Defects can cost extra. Detecting the cause and 
eliminating it early reduces your reject rates, minimizes the need for 
re-work, and saves wasted man hours and machine time. 


If these factors may affect your profits, write for a copy of our new 
booklet, ‘‘LOwER MANUFACTURING Costs’’, which explains how 
Magnaflux Test Methods have helped others. Or, if you prefer, get 
the complete story firsthand by arranging for an interview with one 
of our capable Magnafiux Field Engineers. 


Moral: Don’t ask manufacturing tides to turn. Move with them, 
controlling with Magnaflux Test Systems. 


THE HALLMARK OF QUALITY 


IN TEST SYSTEMS To Test is to Economize 


MAGNAFLUX CORPORATION 


7306 W. Lawrence Avenue @ Chicago 31, Illinois 
New York 36 « Pittsburgh 36 « Cleveland 15 « Detroit 11 + Dallas*35 « Los Angeles 22 
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Effective Cost 
Control 


The best way to stabilize your group 
insurance costs is to eliminate trivial 
claims and discourage unnecessary 
use of benefits. 





You can do this through a group 
plan that utilizes coinsurance and a 
deductible. These features not only 
level costs, but make it possible to 
provide remarkably liberal benefits 
and extremely high limits 
at reasonable rates. 


You'll find a deductible-coinsurance 
feature in Major Medical group 
programs. You'll find it with 
Zurich-American. Discuss Major 
Medical with your agent or broker. 
Or write for our free brochure, 
‘Major Medical” 





Zurich-American Gri up Dept. 


ZURICH INSURANCE COMPANY 

ZURICH LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 

AMERICAN GUARANTEE & LIABILITY INSURANCE CO, 
135 South La Salle Street * Chicago 3, Illinois 
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to pearls. Over short periods, low- 
priced pearls may sell well if demand 
is great. But in the long run, they 
usually don’t. One reason is that many 
people buy pearls as an investment in 
real property, because of their easy con- 
vertibility into cash. Another is that 
potential customers often hold off buy- 
ing when prices are slipping, in the 
— that they will go sad Somer. 

o the Pearl Promoting Society is 
studying how to insure against future 
sharp price dips. The exporters’ associ- 
ation has established minimum quality 
standards, the cultivators a floor price 
for unprocessed pearls auctioned off to 
necklace makers and exporters. The in- 
dustry thinks it needs another control 
—a floor price for processed pearls. 

Some pearl men look on a powerful, 
all-controlling pearl syndicate as the 
only answer. The government, however, 
feels this might threaten quality by 
eliminating competition. 
e¢ Government’s Part—Indeed, the 
Japanese government is active in trying 
to maintain quality and price stand- 
ards. In addition to lending funds to 
the cultivators, it grants loans to the 
processors—mostly necklace makers—as 
well. Moreover, the Ministry of Agri 
culture operates the National Pearl Re- 
search Laboratory to study improved 
ways of pearl cultivation. It also in- 
spects all pearls intended for export. 

Under a Cultured Pearl Industry 
Law passed in 1952, the government 
has the right—and is using it—to limit 
the production and area of cultivation. 
The law also gives the Japan Fishery 
Assn. full rights to the gathering of 
oysters on the sea bottom—and prohib- 
its the pearl cultivators from doing so. 
So Japan’s famous women pearl divers 
are seen only occasionally for such pur- 
poses as public demonstrations. 
¢ Growth Plans—The pearl industry 
now finds it cheaper and more con- 
venient to snare larvae with a special 
wire screen coated with adhesive lime 
cement, an invention of the Pearl King. 
Most three-year-old oysters, however, 
are purchased from local fishery asso- 
ciations, whose members are permitted 
to dive on the ocean floor. 

At present, Mikimoto breeds about 
70% of its own oysters. But as soon 
as the price of fishery oysters goes 
down, it hopes to start purchasing its 
whole supply. This would free breed- 
ing waters for pearl cultivation—if the 
government agrees. 

In addition, Mikimoto, plans to ex- 
pand by reaching out to the South 
Seas again. Next spring, it will start 
experimental pearl cultivation off the 
Philippines, in cooperation with the 
Agnaldo Corp. of Manila. The large 
South Sea oyster can yield a pearl from 
12 to 16 mm. in diameter, compared 
to a maximum of 11 mm. from the 
conventional oyster. END 








If you are looking for longer profit through 
speedier assembly—let Southern Screw 
show you the way. 


Southern’s quality, precision-made fasten- 
ers, delivered promptly in any quantity 
from our stock of over a billion screws, 
can brighten your production picture. 


Tell us your requirements. Let us give 
you our suggestions. Phone, wire, or 
write Box 1360-BW, Statesville, N. C. 

Wood Screws « Machine Screws & Nuts « Tapping 


Screws + Dowel Screws * Drive Screws © Stove 
Bolts « Carriage Bolts « Hanger Bolts 


South 
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my work-day’s a 
pleasure with the 


new G/W 7meKt 


posture chair 





Scientifically designed for maximum com- 
fort and freedom, the new G/W Fines Rest 
aluminum posture chair is a must in every 
office. No-sag springs, foam rubber seat, and 
five adjustments are just a few of the fea- 
tures that will let her work in complete 
comfort. See your G/W dealer or write 
today Dept.A-Al2. 





Cincinnati 12, Ohio 
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Soviet Production 


Russians claim 1957 
dustrial output overshot 1956 
planned goals. But U.S. still 
has healthy lead. 


Phe Soviet Union is pushing ahead 
in its industrial growth—though at a 
slower pace than planned. And it’s 
pouring steadily bigger funds into 
scientific research. 

Chat much is clear from the produc- 
tion and budgetary announcements 
made at last week’s meeting of the 
Supreme Soviet. 
¢ Goals Exceeded—The biggest news 
is Moscow’s claim that industrial pro- 
duction increased 10% this year, com- 
pared with a planned rate of growth of 
7.1%-—though there’s no evidence for 
that in published figures. 

Soviet planners called for a 7.6% 
boost in industrial production for 1958. 
They also announced plans for pour- 
ing 10% more money into scientific 
research next year—presumably to hold 
Russia’s apparent lead in the missiles 
race. 

Moscow claims it’s lowering defense 
spending in 1958. But it usually hides 
military outlays in other budget figures. 
Officially, Moscow is using only some 
15% of total government expenditures 
for defense, but the amount probably 
is closer to 25% or 30%. 
¢ Not Even Close—Despite Moscow’s 
boasts about industrial production, the 
U.S. still holds a strong lead in most 
areas, as comparative figures indicate: 


1957 
Production 

U.S.* U.S.S.R. 
Coal (millions of tons) 523 509 
Oil (millions of bbl.) 2,500 685 
Steel (millions of tons) 113 56 

Electric power (billions 

of kwh.) 725 210 


* Estimated 


Western experts agree that Russia is 
doing well in boosting oil production 
and electric power output. But despite 
technological gains, Russia is not push- 
ing ahead so fast in production of iron 
and steel. 

While the picture of industrial 
growth may look bright to Moscow, 
there was hardly a mention of agricul- 
tural production at the meeting. That’s 
obviously a sore spot right now. Ex- 
perts on Russia estimate that because 
of bad harvests, Russia’s grain produc- 
tion has amounted to less than 110- 
million tons this year—or some 15- 
million tons below 1956’s record 
production. END 
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: Thirty miles southwest of Detroit a skilled CB&I field 
if erection crew has built a 72-ft. diameter by 120-ft. high 
| gastight containment vessel for the Enrico Fermi Atomic 
Power Plant. The entire vessel was fabricated at our 
Greenville, Pa. plant for the Power Reactor Develop- 
| ment Company. This is just one of many containment 
} vessels for atomic power installations which are now 
being designed, fabricated and erected by CB&I to 
serve the atomic age. 


















Whether you’re planning containment for the atom— 
towers for refinery service—or tanks for the storage of 
liquids—you can rely on the experience of CB&I to 
meet your most specific requirements for steel plate 
structures. 


Contact our nearest office for information or quotations. 
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, Ranks and steel plate work for Municipalities 4 
$ Ghemical Process, Petroleum 


Chicago Bridge & Iron Company 


New Orleans © New York © Philadelphia © Pittsburgh © Solt Lake City 
San Francisco * Seattle * South Pasadena © Tulsa 


a a4 Plants in BIRMINGHAM, CHICAGO, SALT LAKE CITY, 
i 3 GREENVILLE, PA, and NEW CASTLE, DEL. 
‘ REPRESENTATIVES AND LICENSEES: 
; 7 Australia, Cube, England, France, Germany, Italy, Japan, Netherlonds, Scotland | 
ee] SUBSIDIARIES: | 
ie Horton Steel Works Limited, Torento; Chicago Bridge & tron Company Lid., Caracas; | 
Chicago Bridge Limited, London; Sociedade Gaatp de Construcoes Lida,, Rie de Janeiro 
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Can your employees explain their group benefits at home? 


SINCE FAMILIES INFLUENCE your workers decisions to 
change jobs or stay put, families rightly should know how 
much protection your group benefits plan offers them. But 
they can know only when your employees themselves know 

and can explain the plan. Here, B. E. U. helps a lot! 


B. &. u., developed through study and research by Con- 
necticut General, means Better Employee Understanding 
When your employees have it, they feel more secure. They 


— Ss CONNECTICUT GENERAL 


can concentrate better. They benefit...and so do you. 


B. &. U. could work this way for you . . . and only Con- 
necticut General has it. Ask your insurance man or writé 
Connecticut General Life Insurance Company, Hartford. 


Artloom Carpet Company, Inc., H. P. Hood & Sons, Inc. 
and Pratt & Whitney Company, Incorporated all have in- 
dividually developed Connecticut General group plans. 
Take a few profitable minutes to find out about B. E. U. 


GROUP INSURANCE 
PENSION PLANS 
HEALTH 

ACCIDENT 

LIFE 
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Without relaxing pressure against Western Europe, the Soviet Union 
is turning its post-Sputnik offensive against the Middle East and Africa. You 
can see that in the makeup of the “Asian-African People’s Solidarity Con- 
ference,” taking place this week in Cairo. 


Egypt’s Pres. Nasser originally called the conference to bolster his 
bid for leadership of Arab countries. But Moscow is turning the conference 
into a demonstration of Soviet penetration into the Middle East and a prop- 
aganda instrument for its drive to include all of Africa in the Communist 
orbit. 


You can measure Soviet progress in the Middle East and Africa by com- 
paring the Cairo conference with the first Afro-Asian conference almost 
three years ago at Bandung in Indonesia. Moscow wasn’t represented 
there at all. The Bandung powwow was mostly a duel between India’s 
Prime Minister Nehru and Communist China’s Chou-En lai for leadership 
of the Afro-Asian nations. 


This time Moscow is on hand, with a 27-man delegation. And it’s firmly 
in the driver’s seat, with Communist China in a supporting role. 


Nasser may boost his prestige some. It’s possible he may use the con- 
ference to unleash a new Arab campaign against Israel. But he’s playing 
second fiddle to Moscow and Peking. 


_ Moscow is getting plenty of help in making the conference a Com- 
munist show. Pro-Communist Arab groups—some “exiled” to Cairo in the 
past year—are pretending to represent Arab and African countries whose 
governments are outspokenly pro-Western. And, except for Japan, which 


hopes to improve its contacts for building up export trade, no pro-Western 
Asian country is attending. 


The Kremlin has already indicated that the conference will end with 
an “anti-imperialist manifesto” that will echo the peace manifesto issued 
in Moscow by the 64 worldwide Communist parties 


Moscow may make more solid gains in Cairo. It is trying to pull 
Middle East countries that sympathize with the West closer to its orbit 
by offering economic and technical aid similar to what it has given Egypt 
and Syria. 

— = 


The Soviet Union—according to the latest count—has pledged about 
$1.8-billion to underdeveloped countries in the free world over the past 
two years. 


Most of the money has gone to politically vulnerable countries, such 
as Egypt and Syria. These two countries have received commitments 
totaling $700-million. Add to that $145-million to Afghanistan, $100- 
million to Indonesia, and $270-million to India. 


Against Moscow’s stepped-up trade program, the outlook for U.S. aid 
and liberal trade programs is getting gloomier. 


There’s strong opposition in both parties to the Administration’s recip- 
rocal trade proposals. The inclination on Capitol Hill is to cut foreign 
aid to pay for more missiles. 


The betting is that, at best, Pres. Eisenhower will get a three-year 
extension of the Trade Agreements Act, with hobbling amendments, and 
$3-billion in foreign aid—instead of the $3.9-billion he requested. 
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Top British economists are glum over the export outlook for early 1958. 


The slump in commodity prices around the world is cutting into the 
buying power of customers in Commonwealth and underdeveloped coun- 
tries. That’s obvious, of course, in India, which is in the throes of an 
economic crisis. 


But dark signs are showing up in other potential markets. In Rhodesia, 
the drop in copper prices has knocked out most of the market for British 
cars. In Australia, low prices of metal and wool—plus reduced wool, wheat, 
and meat production—may bring on serious balance-of-payments difficul- 
ties. 


British exports to North America have been on the rise. Now, with a 
mild recession in the U.S., Britain can’t even count on this market. 


In Japan, Prime Minister Kishi’s government is facing political troubles 
over defense policy—in the wake of last week’s NATO meeting. 


Tokyo has been giving way to U.S. pressure on strengthening Japan’s 
defense capabilities. Now the government is ready to take deliveries of the 
U.S. Navy’s air-to-air Sidewinder missile. 


But the opposition Socialists and other neutralist groups are raising a 
storm—over this, and the possibility of the government’s lifting the ban on 
missile bases and atomic stockpiles. 


Enrico Mattei, head of ENI—Italy’s state-run oil company—is running 
into roadblocks in trying to spread his oil interests in the Mediterranean 
and Middle East. 


Mattei came into the spotlight when he agreed to accept only 25% of 
the profits on exploiting offshore fields in Iran. This was a major break 
with the traditional 50-50 profit formula used by major oil companies in 
negotiating foreign oil concessions. 


Now Mattei has suffered three setbacks: 


¢ Italian refineries partly owned by Western oil companies are refusing 
to process crude oil that ENI has been importing from Egypt. 


* Libya has turned down ENI’s bid for prospecting licenses, partly 
because of better offers from U.S. oil companies. 


¢ Iran has refused to approve ENI’s proposal to build a pipeline from 
the Qum fields to Iskenderun in Turkey—despite the recent 75-25 deal. 


Uruguay’s economy-—and prestige—took a blow last week when Swift 
and Armour closed their big meatpacking plants in Montevideo. 


The country’s meat exports have been going downhill for several 
years. The plant shutdowns may spell the end of Uruguay’s meat export 
business. 


The two U.S. companies put the blame at Uruguay’s doorstep. Labor 
trouble, aggravated by Communist agitation, and government favoritism 
for its own meatpacking plant helped bring on the shutdowns. But the 
biggest headache has been the cattle shortage. Cattle ranchers have held 
out for higher prices and smuggled nearly 350,000 head annually to 
Brazil to get double the Montevideo price. 
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POWERED BY G-E DRIVES TOTALING 22,900 HP... 


J&L Starts Up World’s Most Powerful 
4-Stand Tandem Cold Strip Mill 


To produce finished coils of high-quality steel, Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corporation has placed in operation the 
world’s fastest and most powerful 4-stand tandem cold 
strip mill. Located in Cleveland, this modern mill represents 
a $20 million investment to help satisfy ever-increasing 
steel demands of the nation’s growing economy. The mill 
is designed to process up to 300 tons of steel each hour. 


FOR SMOOTH, PRECISE PERFORMANCE over a wide 
range of operating conditions, the G-E electric drive system, 
including ten d-c main drive motors, provides fast, co- 
ordinated acceleration and deceleration of all four stands 
and winding reel. Instant response, adjustable speed, and 
wide rpm ranges are built-in motor features that help 
achieve higher rolling speeds, more flexible mill operation. 
POWER FOR MAIN DRIVES is supplied by two multi-unit 


motor-generator sets rated 8800 and 9600 kilowatts, and 
driven by duplicate 13,500-hp synchronous motors. These 


machines too, are specifically rated for heavy-duty mill 


service. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CAN HELP YOU solve your electric 
drive system problems. The J&L installation described here 
illustrates once again the creative engineering and manu- 
facturing skill behind every G-E motor. If you are planning 
to build, modernize, or expand your facilities, General Elec- 
tric motors can play an important, profitable role in your 
plant er mill operation. For more information, contact your 
nearest G-E Apparatus Sales Office, or write Section 772-5, 
General Electric Company, Schenectady 5, New York. 


Progress /s Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 










The bounce of various rubber specimens 
being tested at Goodrich-Gulf laboratory. 


rhe Way 


the ball 
ounces 


NOWING the behavior of man-made 
rubber—the way the tire will wear or 

the ball will bounce—is second nature to 
our research and development men. The 
experience of our people in rubber, which 
goes back over three decades, has yielded 
improved rubber polymers, and develop- 
ments such as crumb rubber, which cuts 
processing costs. And now being perfected 
is the synthesis of “natural” rubber. 
This technical experience in man-made 
rubber can contribute to your profit plan- 
ning in rubber products. 
OUR PRODUCTS—A complete range of man- 
made rubber polymers: hot polymers in bale 
or crumb form, cold non-oil polymers, cold 
oil-extended polymers. 
AVAILABILITY — Warehouse service from 
Akron, Chicago, Port Newark; direct plant 
shipments from Institute, W. Va., Port 
Neches, Texas. Service Engineering service 
in your plant. 


Call us for your requirements 


Goodrich-Gulf 
Chemicals, Inc. 
3121 Euclid Avenue «+ Cleveland 15, Ohio 


THE NAME TO REMEMBER FOR QUALITY BACKED BY YEARS OF RESEARCH AND EXPERIENCE 
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In Washington 


Manufacturing Sales and Earnings 
Slip in the Third Quarter 


Both sales and earnings of U.S. manufacturing com- 
panies turned down in the third quarter, according to 
government estimates published this week. 

The financial report prepared jointly by the Securi- 
ties & Exchange Commission and the Federal Trade 
Commission puts sales at $79.6-billion, net profits at $3.6- 
billion for the quarter. Both are off from second quarter 
figures that showed $4.1-billion in net profits on sales of 
$80.9-billion. 

Profits of $11.9-billion for the first nine months of 
1957 were identical with the comparable period in 1956. 
But in 1957 they were based on sales of $240.1-billion, 
against $226.2-billion in 1956. 


Export Controls on Aluminum, 


Nickel-Copper Scrap Relaxed 


Export controls on aluminum and_nickel-copper 
scrap are being eased slightly by the Commerce Dept.’s 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, Quotas on shipments of 
nickel and alloys, however, will remain the same for 
the first quarter of 1958. 

Domestic supply of aluminum scrap and remelt ingots 
has improved, the department reported last week. That's 
why it is taking off quantitative controls on exports for 
the first three months of 1958. Security controls on 
shipments to Communist-bloc countries remain. Li- 
censes for nickel-copper alloy scrap exports will not be 
required to show past shipments for the same period. 

Nickel, nickel powder, cast and rolled anodes, and 
alloy shot are subject to a 1-million Ib. quota for the 
first quarter. The Commerce Dept., though bullish on 
nickel’s long-range supply picture, still recognizes a 
current fight domestic market for these items. 


GAO Proposes New Rules for Use 


Of Government Machine Tools 


New ground rules controlling the commercial use of 
government-owned facilities by defense contractors may 
be in the offing. The General Accounting Office has 
recommended to Congress that commercial use of such 
tacilities be barred until the government and the con- 
tractors agree in advance on rental charges. ‘The matter 
will be aired before a House Armed Services subcom- 
mittee Jan. 7. Right now, rental fees can be negotiated 
on a retroactive basis. 

The GAO proposal stems from a current dispute 
between Curtiss-Wright Corp. and the Air Force. The 
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Air Force claims Curtiss-Wright owes the government 
$5-million in rental fees dating back to 1950. Curtiss- 
Wright builds engines for the Air Force at its Wood- 
ridge (N. J.) plant, using government-owned machine 
tools and its own. equipment. It also builds com- 
mercial engines at the plant. 

In its appeal to the Armed Services Board of Con- 
tract Appeals, Curtiss-Wright acknowledged that rental 
charges have accrued since 1950, but contested the 
amounts set by the contracting officer. The Pentagon 
board is scheduled to settle the case Jan. 7. 

Originally, Curtiss-Wright protested that no rental 
charges were due the government until agreement could 
be reached on the exact amount of rental to be paid. 
The company also protested the charges on the grounds 
that its commercial operations did not exceed the 
capacity of its own machinery. 


Rural Electric Co-ops Expand 


Future Construction Plans 


The nation’s rural electric systems are expanding their 
construction plans for 1959. 

A survey just completed by the Rural Electrification 
Administration shows that the 986 REA borrowers have 
raised their construction estimates for 1959 to $282-mil- 
lion from $194-million estimated a year ago. 

At the same time, REA co-ops estimate they will apply 
to REA for $210-million in loans in 1959. 

The electric co-ops, now serving 4.4-million consum- 
ers, are adding new customers at the rate of about 100,- 
000 a year. They are doubling the amount of power they 
use every seven years, according to REA Administrator 
David A. Hamil. 

The survey, an annual affair, gives these construction 
estimates for future years, with the 1956 estimates shown 
in. parentheses: 

In 1960, $275-million ($196-million); 1961, $192-mil- 
lion ($156-million); 1962, $213-million ($182-million); 
and in 1963, $188-million (no estimate made in 1956). 


Leaseback Method of Financing 
May Still Provide U.S. Buildings 


The government is still exploring lease-purchase as 
a means of building $700-million worth of federal build- 
ings. Bids on financing five buildings have been 
analyzed; another five projects drew no bids. This is 
the first bidding since removal of a 4% ceiling on interest 
rates. Results are so hopeful that the General Services 
Administration will ask next month for financing offers 
on the five no-bid projects, plus eight new ones. 

Two bidders offered acceptable terms on five of the 
10 projects. Interest rates ranged between 4.74% and 
5% on terms of 10 to 25 years. The next test comes 
when construction bids are opened between Jan. 22 and 
Feb. 18. Bids must fit under a cost ceiling that GSA 
set a year or two ago—building costs have risen since 
then. 
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getting ready 











He’s 






When he likes what he sees, he’ll nod “‘O.K.” 
and his gang will know that Roebling Open 
Hearth No. 3 is ready to tap. An assent 
that starts a long series of closely controlled 
production steps that will see the molten 
metal go from rods to wire to strand to 
rope (or, to put it differently, to one of the 
finest instruments for transmitting power 
and motion that man has ever devised). 


There is hardly an industry that does 
not transmit some form of power and motion 
with wire rope...hardly an industry that 
is not familiar with the exceptional 
qualities of Roebling wire rope. Petroleum, 
Lumber, Excavating and Construction, 
Marine, Mining, Aircraft and Amusement 
Parks are some of the industries that would 





to chill the blood of pleasure seekers 
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be hard put to find a substitute for wire rope. 


Many of wire rope’s characteristics that, 
today, are taken for granted were developed 
by Roebling—and are being constantly 
“aided and abetted” by this company. 

No manufacturer has made wire rope 
longer than Roebling...or enjoys a wider 
acceptance of its product. No manufacturer 
can—and wants—to tell you more about 
this remarkable power-transmission instru- 
ment. If you will contact Wire Rope Divi- 
sion, John A. Roebling’s Sons Corporation, 
Trenton 2, New Jersey, you will find out 
what we mean. 


ROE BSB LEncG& 
Branch Offices in Principal Cities 
Subsidiary of The Colorado Fuel and iron Corporation 
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“Hot Cargo” Rule Hits Teamsters 


@ ICC threatens truckers with loss of licenses if they 


honor “hot cargo” clauses in labor contracts. 


@ That means the union has lost a heavy club to use 


in forcing recognition by nonunion employers. 


@ The issue is also due for a Supreme Court hear- 


ing and for further consideration by the National Labor Rela- 


tions Board. And Congress may act, too. 


The International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters suffered a major setback to 
its organizing and bargaining strategy 
last week when the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission ruled that truck 
lines can’t refuse “hot cargo” ship- 
ments. 

Under most Teamsters contracts, 
trucking employers agree to turn down 
any shipment blacklisted as “hot” by 
the union—usuallv, because it has been 
handled somewhere in transit by a non- 
union line. This has always provided 
the union with a heavy and effective 
club in enforcing its demands for recog- 
nition and a contract. 
¢ Loss of License—The ICC ruling 
last week—the latest in a series of crack- 
ing down on secondary-boycott tactics 
by unions—serves notice on trucking em- 
plovers that those who accede to a 
ban on “hot carge’’ may lose their 
licenses to operate as common Carriers. 

“A common carrier may not bargain 
away its statutory obligations to the 
public,” the 1l-member ICC ruled. It 
reminded truck lines that, by law, they 
must supply service to all. 

The commission ordered nine Mid- 
western firms to ‘‘cease and desist” from 
refusing to handle shipments listed as 
“hot” by IBT. 

[he decision came on a complaint 
filed in 1955 by the Galveston Truck 
Line Corp., Houston, a nonunion 
operator. The firm protested that the 
group of Midwestern truckers had boy- 
cotted its shipments in violation of 
their obligation under ICC certificates 
and the Interstate Commerce Act be- 
cause of “hot cargo” clauses negotiated 
by the Teamsters. The boycott lasted 
six weeks. 

e ICC Position—The defendant com- 
panies contended that ICC regulations 
should be revised in the light of the in- 
creased importance of unions in the 
transport industry. The commission re- 
jected this position and criticized the 
Midwestern truckers for adopting a 
policy “for their own protection, or 
even competitive advantage, of follow- 
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ing the official or unofficial dictates of 
the union without giving proper con- 
sideration to their duties and obliga- 
tions as franchised public carriers.” 

The ICC conceded that it did not 
have authority to rule on the legality 
of “hot cargo” clauses as such. This, 
the commission said, is in the juris- 
diction of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board and the courts. 

rom an immediate, practical stand- 
point, the ICC ruling—if complied with 
by truckers—will probably hurt the IBT 
more than actions now pending in 
NLRB and the courts. But, in the long 
run, the real showdown on the basic 
issue of secondary-boycott tactics will 
come from the board and courts or on 
Capitol Hill.” 

I'he issue will be a pressing one in 
all three places in 1958. 
¢ Law Sought—Labor Secy. James P. 
Mitchell has announced that the Ad- 
ministration plans to ask Congress to 
outlaw “hot cargo” clauses. NLRB 
originally, in 1949, held that “hot car 
go” clauses are valid and enforceable. 
Later, it modified this position and 
ruled that a union could insert a “hot 
cargo”’ clause in its contract and a firm’s 
employees could act “voluntarily” in 
accord with such a clause but that a 
union would commit a violation of the 
secondary-boycott ban if it induced or 
encouraged employees to refuse to han- 
dle “unfair” goods under such a clause. 

Ihe board shifted this position not 
long ago to hold that a “hot cargo” 
clause is “‘prima facie evidence of union 
inducement or encouragement” of a sec- 
ondary boycott in violation of the Taft- 
Hartley Act; this policy switch, appli- 
cable to truckers and common carriers, 
says in effect that “hot cargo” clauses 
are illegal from their inception (BW— 
Nov.16°57,p50). 

Questions of the legality of the 
clauses are also pending before a num- 
ber of federal courts—including three 
cases before the U.S. Supreme Court. 

The decisive ruling may come from 
the latter late in its 1957-1958 term. 


Certainly, the high court has before it 
all the ingredients it needs to clear up 
once and for all the controversial ‘“‘hot 
cargo”’ issue. 

The cases that are pending are the 
Carpenters vs. NLRB (the so-called 
“sand door” case); NLRB vs. Milk Driv- 
ers Union; and NLRB vs. General Driv- 
ers Union. Arguments on these cases are 
expected to be held next March. 
¢ Single Board Victory—In the three 
pending cases, NLRB won in the lower 
courts in only the “sand door” case. 
Since this case does not involve truck- 
ers, the policy switch announced by 
the NLRB in November—that “hot car- 
go” clauses signed with common carriers 
are illegal from their inception—and 
the ICC ruling against common carricrs 
signing such clauses won't be affected 
by what happens in this case. 

But NLRB’s new stand will be re- 
flected in the arguments on the Milk 
Drivers and General Drivers cases, be- 
cause NLRB’s old policies applying to 
common carriers are involved in both 
instances. 

The San Francisco Court of Appeals 
upheld NLRB’s approach in the ‘‘sand 
door’ case. Both the New York Court 
of Appeals and the Court of Appeals 
for the District of Columbia, however, 
upset the same NLRB stand in the 
Milk Drivers and General Drivers cases 
where common carriers are involved. 
¢ Adverse Rulings—The lower courts in 
these two cases held, in effect, that 
“hot cargo” clauses are legal and so 
union instructions to carrier employees 
to honor “hot cargo” contracts are not 
T-H violations, but the only practical 
way the union has to enforce a legal 
contract. 

The NLRB itself will now tell the 
Supreme Court that its later ruling in 
the Genuine Parts case—that such 
clauses are illegal when signed with 
common carriers—bolsters its holding in 
the Milk Drivers and General Drivers 
cases. So, though technically the 
Genuine Parts theory is not before the 
court, observers believe the court can— 
and will—consider this aspect in de- 
ciding the pending cases. 

There’s a chance—considered remote 
by the experts—that the court might 
send the two trucking cases back to the 
lower courts or NLRB for reconsidera- 
tion in light of the subsequent Genuine 
Parts and ICC rulings. NLRB lawyers, 
however, expect the court will resolve 
the whole controversy this term on the 
basis of the pending cases, without 
ruling in such a narrow way that the 
same or almost the same issue comes 
up again in a few years. END 
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For 1958: Shorter Hours, More Money 


That's still the Unions’ recipe—and AFL-CIO’s official 
economic policy—for dealing with a business slump. 


AFL-CIO will advocate “sizable” 
wage increases and a shorter work week 
in 1958—even if the economy stays 
slack. At the same time, the federation 
will press Capitol Hill for legislation 
for “pulling the national economy. out 
of its downward drift.” 

Ordinarily, AFL-CIO’s economic 
program is somewhat academic. It puts 
organized labor's aims on the record, 
but it doesn’t influence many changes. 
However, 1958 is a Congressional elec- 
tion vear, with control of the Senate 
and House at stake. So the proposals of 
men who represent 15-million unionized 
workers will receive more than ordinary 
political consideration. 
¢ For Employers . . .—An important 
half of the AFL-CIO program for next 
vear has employers as its target. Re- 
istance from them is expected. Ac- 
cording to AFL-CIO, “a decline in 
business activity is often reflected in 
tighter bargaining conditions.” 

' Nevertheless, the federation urges its 
137 affiliates to press demands. It ad- 
vises them that “the very fact of an 
economic slackening makes it doubly 
imperative that unions gain sizable 
wage increases, to bolster consumer buy- 
ing power and thereby provide a needed 
stimulation for an upturn.” 

Employer opposition to increasing 
labor costs “must be overcome by in- 
tensified bargaining efforts,” AFL-CIO 
advises its afhliates 
« ... and Congress—The other half of 
the program is directed at Congress. 
It proposes a major revision of the na- 
tion’s tax structure, a housing step-up, 
and other steps to stimulate the na- 
tional economy. 

Generally, the AFL-CIO’s economic 
philosophy dates back to the post-de- 
pression 1930s—the idea that consumer 
buying power must be maintained, even 
if artificially. 


|. Fatter Pay Envelopes 


AFL-CIO’s program for “shaking the 
economy out of the doldrums” in 1958 
calls for negotiating higher pay and 
shorter hours to increase mass pur- 
chasing power. The supporting argu- 
ment is an old one for unions: To re- 
verse a downtrend, “‘overcome the short- 
age of customers” by fattening pay 
envelopes. 

Walter Reuther, president of the 
United Auto Workers and of the AFL- 
CIO Industrial Union Dept., charged 
in an economic speech the country 
is “getting in trouble for the same basic 
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reason we got in trouble before 1929”"— 
because productive capacity has out- 
stripped buying power. “What we [in 
UAW] do at the bargaining table,” he 
said, “will be important in balancing 
greater productive power and greater 
purchasing power.” 

¢ Pay Before Profits—As in CIO days, 
Reuther charged management with tak- 
ing a “disproportionately large share of 
the fruits of our developing economy.” 
But he added a new phrase to his old 
arguments when he called for “lower 
take-home profits” for corporations to 
make possible higher take-home pay 
for workers and, at the same time, lower 
prices to “protect the equity of Amer- 
ican consumers.” 

AFL-CIO’s _ collective _ bargaining 
resolution, adopted unanimously after 
that, called for “improvements” in 
wages, salaries, and fringes; “‘transforma- 
tion of advancing technology into a 
force for increased leisure through a 
shortened work week without reduction 
of take-home pay,” and “improved 
health and welfare plans and programs 
for guaranteed employment.” 


ll. Major Tax Revisions 


As AFL-CIO economists see it, the 
country’s tax structure has “strayed far 
from the basic principle that taxes 
should be levied in accordance with 
ability to pay.” So, the federation con- 
tends, Congress should undertake a 
complete overhauling of the federal tax 
program, to provide “a new equitable 
basis” for raising revenue—and to 
strengthen consumer buying power. 
¢ Exemption—Iederation economists 
suggest that “perhaps the one simplest 
way’ to assure relief for low and moder- 
ate income groups would be to raise the 
personal income tax exemption from 
the present $600 to $700. 

To offset the lost reveaue, AFL- 
CIO's tax resolution proposes that loop- 
holes in tax laws should be plugged and 
“escape clauses” eliminated. Among 
other things, it recommends that pro- 
visions which provide income-splitting 
between husbands and wives-should be 
climinated—to bring in about $3.5-bil- 
lion a year, as the federation figures it. 

It also suggests tax withholding on 
dividend and interest payments, and 
eliminating “special relief for dividend 
income.” According to AFL-CIO, 
tightening tax rules would yield about 
$9.2-billion a year. 

The federation plans to call on Con- 
gress next month for a program to help 





end “the lag in housing construction 
[that] has been a drag on the nation’s 
whole economic growth.” 


lll. A Housing Step-Up 
AFL-CIO’s housing proposals place 


more stress than ever before on the 
needs of moderate-income families. 
They include: 

‘e Construction of at least 2-mil- 
lion new houses a year—a major portion 
of them “within the financial reach of 
low and middle-income families.”’ 

e An expanded low-rent public 
housing program, to provide at least 
200,000 units a year. 

¢ Legislation establishing a na- 
tional mortgage corporation to make 
available low-term loans for cooperative, 
non-profit rental and sales housing for 
moderate-income families at a rate of 
500,000 units a year. 

e “Liberal financial aid’’ for build- 
ers of homes “within the means of 
moderate-income families” or for rural 
families. 

AFL-CIO also urges its affiliates to 
consider investing their own funds, 
properly safeguarded, in co-op housing. 


IV. And More Spending 


Generally, other portions of the eco- 
nomic program for next year call for 
more spending. 

Here is what AFL-CIO proposes: 

e The government’s tight money 
policy should be eased to make funds 
available at lower interest rates to home- 
owners, home-buyers and small busi- 
ness. 

¢ Congress should look into the 
pricing policies of dominant corpora- 
tions in key industries, as a step toward 
developing legislation aimed at curbing 
“excessive profit-margin pricing prac- 
tices—and this achieving a relatively 
stable price level.” 

e Federal grant-in-aid programs 
“must be improved and extended.” 

¢ Federal aid should be given in 
greater measure to “ease the plight of 
the country’s distressed areas.” 

e Administration farm __ policies 
should be “quickly reversed” to save 
“family-type farming the basic pattern 
of American agriculture.” 

¢ Federal aid should be given to 
help public school construction and 
meet other school needs. 

e Social security amendments 
should be enacted to increase monthly 
benefits by about 10% and to provide 
for hospital and skilled nursing care, 
surgical services, and other additional 
coverage for the aged and for widows 
with younger children. END 
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The housing of this multi-turned precision 
potentiometer is fabricated by Taylor from a 
special potentiometer-grade phenolic tubing 

. . te provide needed dimensional stability 
with minimum electrical leakage and maximum 
resistance to impact. 


Taylor Laminated Tube 


makes a good case for Helipof potentiometer 


TAYLOR FIBRE CO., PLANTS IN NORRISTOWN, PA. 
AND LA VERNE, CALIFORNIA 


Precision design and construction in the housing of this potentiometer, 
produced by Helipot Corporation, a division of Beckman Instrument, Inc., 
Newport Beach, Calif., insures concentricity of diameter of the housing. 
This permits top accuracy in mounting the coil and assembly. Taylor 
delivers these housings machined to Helipot specifications. Taylor’s special 
grade phenolic laminated tubing for potentiometers provides outstanding 
dimensional stability with minimum electrical leakage and maximum re- 
sistance to severe impact. 


The physical, electrical and mechanical properties of this potentiometer- 
grade laminated tubing may serve the needs of your product, and Taylor 
can deliver it to you machined to your requirements . . . or you may find 
that one of the more than 50 other grades of Taylor materials will help you 
speed up your production schedules, and save you costly fabrication steps. 


Taylor maintains complete control over its manufacturing operations . . . 
from resin formulation through manufacture of basic materials (sheets, 
rods, tubes) and fabrication of parts to your requirements. You can count 
on Taylor products for top performance in your products. 


Write or call Taylor for a discussion of your material and fabrication re- 
quirements . . . let us show you how we can be of service. 


TAYLOR 
Laminated Plastics 
Vulcanized Fibre 


es ete Geet 


FIRST AND LARGEST PRODUCER OF ROLLED COPPER. 
CLAD LAMINATES FOR BETTER PRINTED CIRCUITS 











Carlisle Tire takes fuel costs for a ride 


With increased fuel efficiency, Carlisle Tire and Rubber burns 
coal... holds costs to minimum while upping production 20% 


The power plant at the Carlisle Tire 
and Rubber Division of Carlisle Corp., 
Carlisle, Pa., produces steam primarily 
for processing. As 
creased, Carlisle decided to replace 
old steam generating equipment with 
modern coal-burning facilities. Coal 
was used on the basis of cost—25% 
less than the nearest competitive fuel. 
Today Carlisle not only has a clean, 
dependable steam supply but, thanks to 
higher operating efficiency, coal con- 
sumption isthe same as before although 


production in- 


plant production has increased about 
20%! 
Consult an engineering firm 
If you are remodeling or building new 
power facilities, consult a qualified 
engineering firm. Such concerns— 
familiar with the latest in fuel costs and 
equipment—will effect great savings 
for you in efficiency and fuel economy 
over the years. 
Facts you should know abovt coal 

Not only is bituminous coal the lowest- 
cost fuel in most industrial areas, but 


up-to-date coal burning equipment can 
give you 10% to 40% more steam per 
dollar on the average. Today’s auto- 
matic equipment pares labor costs and 
eliminates smoke problems. And vast 
coal reserves plus mechanized pro- 
duction methods mean a constantly 
plentiful supply of coal at stable prices. 


For free booklet “Guide Specifications 
for Typical Low-Pressure Commercial 
Heating Plant” or for technical advisory 
service, write to the address below, 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE e Southerao Building, Washington $5, D.C. 
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@ AFL-CIO hasn’t outlawed them yet, but would like 


to see them eliminated eventually. 


@ In the meantime, it is moving against “shakedown” 


newspapers that pressure businessmen into buying ads. 


@ Union paper editors are split on the issue. Some 


see no harm in ads; others say they are a “temptation.” 


AFL-CIO is trying to clean up a 
quarter-million-dollar racket operating 
on the fringe of the labor press—and it 
may in the end shut off $10-million a 
vear in advertising for union publica- 
tions. A drive against “shakedown” 
labor newspapers, launched a year ago 
by the International Labor Press Assn., 
has brought unions right up against the 
basic question of the merits of adver- 
tising. 

Now, an estimated 50% of the labor 
press accepts advertisements. Most of 
this is legitimate. Many businessmen, 
both local and national advertisers, say 
they receive a real benefit from a direct 
appeal to the labor market. The prob- 
lems the unions face stem from the so- 
called racket press. 

“Boiler-room” operations have sprung 
up recently in New York, Washington, 
Chicago, and other major cities to 
plague businesses and unions alike. 
Using cajolery and veiled threats of 
labor troubles, high-pressure telephone 
solicitors have milked emplovers for as 
much as $50,000 for a single issue of a 
purported labor paper. 


|. Disputed Issue 


This kind of swindle has made labor 
leaders sensitive to all kinds of advertis- 
ing. “Every yearbook and every paper 
that carries advertising,” AFL-CIO 
Pres. George Meany told an ILPA con- 
ference, “should be analyzed by the 
people who run _ the _ organization, 
whether it is a state federation, a local 
council or regional group, to see if there 
isn’t some possible way that the paper 
or yearbook . . . can be given to the 
members and paid for by the members 
out of trade union money rather than 
advertising money.” 

He conceded that the elimination of 
advertising in the labor press could not 
be accomplished overnight. But he 
made it clear how he felt: “I say any 
organization that doesn’t try . . . is not 
following the real principles of the trade 
union movement . . . We should pay 
our own way and not ask the business- 
men to pay it for us.” 

e Wide Cleavage—Meany’s remarks 
stirred up a controversy that split the 
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representatives of some 305 ILPA 
member publications just about down 
the middle. Proponents of advertising 
in the labor press argued that there is 
no reason why the labor press—which 
they described as “‘a great medium for 
advertisers’—should pass up revenue 
that would help organized labor bring 
its message into workers’ homes. 
About 1,700 union periodicals are 
published in the U.S. and Canada, 
according to American Labor Union 
Periodicals, a guide published by Cor- 
nell University. Estimates of the com- 
bined circulation of the labor press in 
this country run as high as 20-million. 
“Union members are a ready-made mar- 
ket for union-made goods,” advertising 
proponents say. And they ask: “What 
better medium is there for reaching this 
market than through labor’s own press?” 
¢ Pro and Con—Some of the resistance 
to advertising comes from the editors 
of international and national union pub- 
lications who do not, as a whole, have 
to worry about financing their publica- 
tions. Even those international union 
publications that accept advertising do 
not rely upon the advertising income 
for financing. Most of these publica- 
tions are paid for out of union mem- 
bers’ dues with every member auto- 
matically considered a _ subscriber, 
receiving his paper through the mail. 
But others depend on advertising. 
“We couldn't publish,” says one 
editor of a regional council paper, “‘if it 
weren't for our advertising revenue. His 
paper carries a lot of local ads, plus a 
few national ones. “We think we pro- 
vide our members a service, not only 
in news coverage but also through 
ads.” 
¢ Worth the Price—Do national adver- 
tisers get their money’s worth from the 
labor press? “Yes,” says Alexander 


Smith, chief of Trade Union Advertis- 


ing, Inc. Smith, who has been in the 
union advertising business for 20 years, 
points out that 52.5% of all ILPA 
members accept advertising; a further 
breakdown indicates that 67% of the 
local, state, or city central bodies’ pub- 
lications and 25% of international and 
national union publications accept ads. 

Mail order advertising, trade ads 


Do Ads Belong in Labor Press? 


aimed at selling the craftsmen his tools, 
workclothes, and materials do very well 
in the labor press, Smith points out. 
“An advertisement in the labor press 1s 
an automatic recommendation to the 
reader,” says the agency’s presentation. 
According to Smith, “one of our ac- 
counts reached two markets through the 
labor press that ordinarily would have 
been overlooked—a large consumer mar- 
ket and some 70,000 union offices that 
could use the goods advertised.” 

Remington Rand, which has been 
advertising its typewriters and office ma- 
chines in 185 labor publications with a 
4.3-million circulation for almost two 
years, says it is satisfied with the results. 

However, Smith believes that no 
“legitimate union publication finances 
itself wholly out of advertising. You've 
got to have circulation income, then 
advertising will help with meeting the 
printing and operating expenses.” 
¢ “Temptation”—But the anti-ad fac- 
tion of labor press editors complain that 
papers that ‘carry ads, carry nothing 
else.” What editorial matter they do 
carry, charge these editors, “is a remake 
of stuff from other labor papers.”’ Ad- 
vertisements, they say, make for “temp- 
tation.” 

One editor questioned the ethics of 
some ads. He held up as an example a 
page from a state labor paper—a paper 
published by an individual but en- 
dorsed by a state labor federation, a 
practice common to many such publica- 
tions. On the left side was a story 
headed: “Is Your Insurance Premium 
Money Used to Knife Labor?” At least 
three-quarters of the remaining space on 
the page was occupied by an advertise- 
ment declaring, “You'll have no reason 
to complain . . .” if you buy from so- 
and-so insurance company. 

“The labor press,” argues Leon Stein, 
editor of the Ladies Garment Workers’ 
Justice, which does not take ads, “is a 
special nature press. By its basic nature, 
it is not a medium for advertising.” 
Stein, who agrees with Meany that it 
will take time to eliminate advertising 
from the labor press, nonetheless be- 
lieves that “we should look for ways 
and means for making the transition.” 


ll. Attendant Evil 


The International Labor Press Assn. 
has drawn up its own code of ethical 
practices to Sole combat racket news- 
papers. Many see in the code a bridge 
to an ad-less labor press. Others say it’s 
nothing of the kind and serves only as a 
guide to ethical labor journalism and as 
a curb on unethical solicitation of ad- 
vertisements. ‘The code, among other 
things, bans “high-pressure, long-dis 
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“We lift the box— 
hot the furnace!” 


Labo 


‘ 


Lennox Industries, Inc., 
eliminates heavy lifting in 
packaging by placing lightweight 
H&D corrugated boxes around 
warm air furnaces. Cuts shipping 
costs, too. Heavy product? 
Better see H&D. 


<SHINDE & DAUCH 


MS Subsidiary of West Virginia Pulp and Paper Company 


AUTHORITY ON PACKAGING + SANDUSKY, OHIO 


14 FACTORIES + 42 SALES OFFICES 
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tance telephone solicitors” and limits 
solicitation to the area of circulation, 
except in the case of national adver- 
tising. 

The ILPA drive against “boiler room” 
solicitation of advertising by labor pub- 
lications of questionable virtue is aimed, 
according to Gordon Cole, ILPA presi- 
dent and editor of The Machinist, “at 
three principal offenders” and a host of 

“local operators who come and go. 

These latter gentlemen, says Cole, 

can be put out "of busines when busi- 
nessmen take the trouble to notify the 
racket squad.” 
¢ How Racket Operates—The racket 
labor press may operate in any one of 
several ways. One enterprising fellow 
talked a local union into selling him 
pages of its publication at $200 each, a 
price that met the cost of printing the 
paper. He then sold the space for 
amounts reportedly as high as $1,000 
to $2,000 a page. Most of the ads 
carried by this publication, until the ar- 
rangement was broken off by the union, 
were so-called  blind-ads, reading, 
“Greetings from a Friend of Labor.” 

Often unscrupulous promoters use the 
special issue gimmick. An unidentified 
voice on the phone will say, “I’m call- 
ing you from the union office.” Then 
he spiels off a pitch about labor's fight 
against Communism, ending with a de- 
mand for an ad at $500 a page. Switch- 
ing from cajolery to veiled threats, the 
solicitor slides along a scale of prices 
until he hooks his gullible businessman. 
¢ Conviction—In Brooklyn, Kings 
County District Attorney Edward S. 
Silver recently obtained the conviction, 
with the help of ILPA, of the owner 
and staff of the American Labor Review. 
In his indictment, Silver counted in 
one issue some 1,700 advertisements 
ranging in price up to $350 each, from 
which he estimated a “take” of $50,000. 

The ILPA convention voted to affili- 
ate with the Naticnal Better Business 
Bureau as a move in the campaign to 
wipe out racket labor publications. ‘*Part 
of our job,” says Cole, “is to educate 
businessmen.”’ A great many complaints 
about frauds have come to the AFL- 
C 10, according to labor spokesmen, but 

“we have yet to find a single case where 
the businessman complained to the 
authorities.” ““There seems to be a feel- 
ing,” explains AFL-CIO Pres. Meany, 

“when the businessmen get hooked by 
these papers that they have more fear 
of being laughed at perhaps by their 
associates in the business world.” 

A little caution on the part of busi- 
nessmen when they receive solicitations 
will do much, ILPA leaders believe, to 
eliminate “boiler-room” sales tech- 
niques and outright extortion. As for 
the future of advertising in the labor 
press, it probably will continue “as is” 
until the AFL-CIO executive council 
makes up its mind to say “no.”” END 
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MAGIC CARPET to tomorrow 





arpenter. 


Future world will be shaped on better, longer-lasting tools and dies 

Tools and dies are the foundation upon which tomorrow’s pilotless auto... 
inter-planetary rocket . . . and magic household appliance will be built. 
They punch, stamp, coin, blank, draw, emboss, extrude, cut, form and mold 
materials that are becoming tougher, harder and stronger every day. They 

shear through unheated super tough metals . . . or work white hot alloys 

at 2300° F. So basic are they that the tool and die industry is an accurate 
barometer of world-wide economic conditions. What is Carpenter doing to 
meet the challenge? Just this. Producing the highest quality line of tool and 
die steels . . . leading the way in development work . . . providing industry 
with an easy-to-use selection method and the greatest source of technical literature 
and application help available today. ‘The Carpenter Steel Company, 

140 W. Bern St., Reading, Pa. 
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Specialty tool, alloy and stainless steels for critical applications 





LANDMARKS 


IN 


OIL INDUSTRY PROGRESS 


Pictured on this page are some of the landmarks in oil in- 
dustry progress that were developed by Worthington. But 
Worthington isn’t satisfied with historical “firsts.”’ Today in 
10 research laboratories the men of Worthington are search- 
ing for new equipment ideas that will reduce the cost of 
getting oil out of the ground, refining it, and delivering it 
to the ultimate customer. 


1938 


FIRST SHEAVE WITH TAPERED, SPLIT HUB. Sheaves used to be 
a big problem. If the dheave was tight enough on the shaft 
to absorb the shock loads, it was usually hard to get off when 
repairs were necessary. Worthington solved this problem 
with QD (Quick Detachable) sheave. It’s easy to get on, easy 
to get off, yet grips the shaft tightly. Today, it’s the accepted 
standard of the industry. 


For the latest in “power” products get in touch with the 
man from Worthington. You'll find Worthington staffs located 
in 49 U. S. cities as well as in major centers around the 
world. Call on them for engines, compressors, turbine gen- 
erators, condensers, pumps, construction equipment or air 
conditioning and refrigeration equipment. Worthington 
Corp., Harrison, N. J. 332-3 


FIRST STANDARD ROTARY PUMP WITH SUCTION AS LARGE AS 
16 INCHES. In 1940 Worthington introduced a standard 
rotary pump in the 16” suction size. A rugged pump, com- 
bining long life with low maintenance, it still is the only 
standard rotary available in the larger sizes. 





FIRST COMPLETE LINE OF WATERFLOOD PUMPS. Not only is 
Worthington the world’s leading builder of pumps, but 
Worthington was also the first to offer a complete line of 
waterflood pumps. With nine types of vertical multiplex 
plunger pumps Worthington still offers more sizes and types 
than any other builder. 


FIRST COMPLETE LINE OF STANDARDIZED CENTRIFUGAL 
PUMPS. Called SESC—Standard End Suction Centrifugal— 
this line permits petro-chemical plants to reduce inventory 
up to 50%, greatly simplify maintenance and reduce down- 
time. Built from standard, stocked parts, the complete line 
consists of six separate types, all suitable for either motor, 
turbine, or belt drive. 





FIRST “CENTERLINE” CENTRIFUGAL COMPRESSOR went into 
service at Northern Natural Gas Company’s Macksville, 
Kansas, station in December, 1954. A brand new idea in com- 
pressor design, Worthington’s type GUP compressor has a 
spherical casing supported at the center line. As a result, 
shaft distortions are minimized, starting stresses reduced 
and bearing life extended. 


WORTHINGTON 
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FIRST TURBOCHARGED 4-CYCLE ENGINE COMPRESSOR FOR 
GAS FIELD SERVICE. Designated the SLHC, this new turbo- 
charged engine compressor is more compact, more econom- 
ical, more reliable than other naturally aspirated units. Its 
smaller size cuts the cost of fabrication, installation and 
moving, giving you a better engine per dollar investment. 
Available in the medium horsepower range. 
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Cost of Living: What’s Happening fo It 


Tote! 1947-49 = 100 
Cost of 
Living 


Clothing Housing 


Tote! Rent Only 


103.9 106.6 
108.8 110.0 
113.7 115.4 
115.7 119.5 
118.9 127.3 
119.5 129.2 
120.9 130.9 


November, 1949 
November, 1950 
November, 1951 
November, 1752 
November, 1953 
November, 1954 
November, 1955 


101.6 ‘ 97.4 
105.5 101.6 
112.8 108.5 
114.3 105.2 
115.0 105.5 
114.46 104.6 
115.0 104.7 





November, 1956 117.8 
December 118.0 
January, 1957 118.2 
February 118.7 
March 118.9 
April 119.3 


107.0 
107.0 
106.4 
106.1 
106.8 
106.5 


123.0 
123.5 
123.8 
124.5 
124.9 
125.2 


133.8 
134.2 
134.2 
134.2 
134.4 
134.5 


May 119.46 
June 120.2 
July 120.8 
August 121.0 
September 121.1 
October 121.1 116.4 


ov., 1957 121.6 116.0 


Dota: Dept. of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


106.5 
1066 .- 
106.5 
106.6 
107.3 
107.7 


107.9 


125.3 
125.5 
125.5 
125.7 
126.3 
126.6 


126.8 


134.7 
135.0 
135.2 
135.4 
135.7 
136.0 


136.3 


Oovsimess wee | 


117.4 
117.9 
117.0 





C-of-L Hike Puts New Pressure 


On Next Year’s Collective Bargaining 


November's unexpectedly steep rise in the Labor 
Dept.’s Consumer Price Index—to a record 121.6% of 
its 1947-49 average (BW—Dec.21'57,p28)—will mean 
stronger wage pressure on employers when 1958 col- 
lective bargaining opens next month. 

A half-million “steelworkers will get 5¢ an hour more 
in paychecks as a result of the CPI rise, to bring their 
total adjustment to price rises to 9¢ in 1957. This is the 
minimum figure other unions are expected to go after. 

Another 120,000 workers in meat packing will get 
4¢ an hour more as a result of a semi-annual CPI ad- 
justment under a different formula. And 100,000 others 
will get penny raises. in quarterly “escalator” reviews. 

The Labor Dept. announced that the purchasing 
power of factory workers dropped again during Novem- 
ber as the number of hours worked declined and the 
CPI went up; compared with a year ago, purchasing 
power is down 3.3%, the department reported. 


Hoffa Faces Second Wiretapping Trial 
As Single Juror Blocks Guilty Verdict 


A hopelessly deadlocked federal jury—11-to-1 for con- 
viction—brought the government’s wiretap conspiracy 
case against James R. Hoffa to a temporary, inconclu- 
sive end last week. However, the ‘Teamsters’ president- 
elect will have to face a second trial “at the earliest prac- 
ticable time,” U.S. Atty. Paul W. Williams announced. 

A panel of seven men and five women reported that it 
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couldn’t agree on a verdict after more than 30 hours 
because one juror refused to “give credence to circum- 
stantial evidence.” 

Hoffa and two other defendants are charged with 
illegally conspiring to tap telephones in Teamsters of- 
fices in Detroit (BW —Dec.21'57,p101). 


4 . * om 


Labor Dept. Pooh-Poohs Estimate 


Of 6-Million Unemployed in 1958 


Labor Secy. James P. Mitchell last week took issue 
with some of the pessimism of those looking for greatly 
swollen unemployment rolls in 1958. Although he con- 
ceded that more workers will be jobless in the early part 
of the year, he announced that he doesn’t expect “any 
large-scale, prolonged unemployment.” 

According to the Secretary, chances are good for an 
upturn in the economy in midyear, and for 1958 to be a 

‘reasonably good” year for workers. 

During the last few weeks, unions have been pro- 
jecting the 3.2-million unemployment figure for Novem- 
ber into the coming year; their estimates of the number 
to be jobless run to 5-million and beyond. 

Without commenting directly on that, Mitchell said 
he doesn’t expect the total to reach “anywhere near the 
6-million level” that he believes would be serious enough 
to call for “large-scale public works” to provide jobs. 


Union Proposes a Four-Day Week 


To Help Offset Mounting Layoffs 


The Oil, Chemical & Atomic Workers has called a 
special conference in Denver on Jan. 6 to consider 
“mounting lay-offs, increased automation, and soft busi- 
ness conditions.” A four-day workweek will be proposed 
as a bargaining goal for 1958. 

OC&AW, operating in an automated jndustry, has 
never opposed technological improvements to the extent 
that other unions have. Because of this, according 
O. A. Knight, the union’s president, the industry 
“should meet us halfway” with steps -to stabilize jobs 


AFL-CIO Acts Against Teamsters 


On State and Local Levels 


AFL-CIO is extending its expulsion of the Teamsters 
and two other unions—the Bakery Workers and the 
Laundry Workers—to grassroots levels. 

The federation has notified state and local central 
bodies that ousted unions are no longer acceptable as 
members; they must be expelled. Because of the power 
of the Teamsters in many central bodies, the order may 
be resisted. 

High-ranking Teamsters may continue to hold office 
in state and county centrals if they can get membership 
cards in other unions. Many already have done so. 
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B. F. Goodrich improvements in rubber brought extra savings 


Problem: That new building is made 
with walls built of thin, light en- 
ameled-steel panels and glass. But the 
panels and windows must be tightly 
sealed to keep air and water out. Yet 
calking compounds won't cling for 
long to smooth glass and porcelain 
surtaces. Frequent maintenance would 
have been needed to keep the joints 
tight. 


What was done: Architects thought 
rubber might be the answer. Work- 
ing with B.F.Goodrich engineers, 
they designed an extruded rubber 
strip to seal the joints around the 
panels. The special rubber, used by 
B.F.Goodrich, stays flexible in heat 





or cold, won't shrink or swell, get 
brittle or crack. 
Savings: Today B.F.Goodrich sealin 
strips are widely used in modern build- 
ings like this to provide clean, attractive 
joints, tightly sealed, and cushioned 
against expansion, contraction, vibra- 
tion. This weatherstripping is expected 
to last years without maintenance of 
any kind. 
Why specify B.F.Goodrich: We 
have helped hundreds of companies 
improve their products by developing 
special rubber parts to solve specific 
roblems. B.F.Goodrich hydraulic 
a cups, for example, are used by 
the millions in cars, trucks, airplanes. 





Windows float in rubber 


Rubber mountings absorb equipment- 
wrecking vibration on rock shakers, 
punch presses, and other vibrating 
machines. 

If you are an equipment manufacturer 
and if you think molded or extruded 
products might improve the perform- 
ance of your product or increase its value, 
talk to a B. F.Goodrich man about it, 
or write B.F. Goodrich Industrial Products 
Company, Dept. M-239, Akron 18, Ohio, 





B.EGoodrich 


EXTRUDED RUBBER PRODUCTS 
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20-Most Actively Traded Issues 


Number of ae 

Shares Dec. 31, July 12, Dec. 19, from 

Traded 1956 1957 1957 Dec. 

(thousands) Close Close Close 1956 
Bethlehem Steel ........ 7,663 *48.53 50.00 35.00 — 27.9 
General Motors ........ 6,282 44.12 46.62 33.62 — 23.8 
Standard Oil (New Jersey)... 5,254 59.12 67.75 49.87 — 15.6 
OR ere ere 4,525 72.50 70.75 50.62 — 30.2 
North American Aviation. . 4,501 39.25 25.87 29.50 — 24.8 
Cone Gee. nc cedars 4,483 70.50 79.37 57.25 — 18.8 
Boeing Airplane ........ seer 6Gt7s 41.2 FB — 39.5 
Sperryp-Rand .....ecccce 3,895 22.87 25.75 18.62 — 18.6 
Royal Dutch Petroleum . 3,860 43.00 58.37 38.12 —11.3 
Galens Ghee) ook cc cdce 3,784 *19.67 107.00 66.50 —& 238.1 
El Paso Natural Gas ...... 3,645 30.37 43.75 25.25 —- 16.9 
General Dynamics ....... 3,421 58.12 59.12 58.25 + 0.2 
og ee ee 2,925 *19.40 36.62 24.75 + 27.6 
Avco Manufacturing ..... 2,855 5.87 7.25 5.87 None 
Phillips Petroleum ....... 2,787 52.50 48.25 38.00 — 27.6 
PY cece Wes 2,781 17.350. 2027 Fi + 22.1 
General Electric ........ 2,742 60.37 71.50 59.50 — 1.4 
Sears Roebuck .......... 2,730 28.50 27.37 25.25 — 11.4 
Olin Mathieson ......... 2,720 49.25 59.62 38.50 — 21.8 
U. S. Hoffman Machinery .. 2,714 15.75 8.62 6.37 — 59.6 


*adjusted for stock split 


When Activity Hurts 


With bullmarket dead, the Big 
Board’s busiest shares declined 
with the rest of the market. 


In the bullmarket that officially died 
last July, the biggest gains were gener- 
ally made by traded stocks. But as the 
chart above shows, the majority of this 
year’s most active stocks turned out to 
be big losers. for the price shifts in 
the most actively traded followed the 
trend of the over-all market. 

Bethlehem Steel was far and away 
the most heavily traded issue. ‘The main 
reason was its four-for-one stock split 
after which it became one of the most 
widely held issues. But Bethlehem also 
excited interest because of its ship-build- 
ing activities following the Suez crisis, 
as well as its merger talks with Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube. 
¢ Leaders—Two other steels, U.S. Steel 
and Lukens, were among the vear’s 
leaders. U.S. Steel is a perennial favor- 
ite, but Lukens was the subject of some 
of the wildest speculation in years. 

Lukens is one of the few issues to 
show a gain for the year. Raytheon 
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and General Dynamics also were up, 
but most stocks registered losses as the 
market tumbled down. 

General Motors, the most actively 
traded issue in 1956, maintained a po- 
sition as a heavily traded stock, but 
lost sharply in price. 
¢ Rails Lose Favor—It’s significant that 
no railroad stock appears in the list of 
most heavily traded issues. New York 
Central and Pennsylvania are normally 
fixtures on the list, but this year, with 
railroad stocks falling out of favor, they 
were absent. 

In a steady market, where the aver- 
ages are confined to narrow swings, the 
trend ainong the most actively traded 
issues is often mixed. It is only when 
the market shows broad and definite 
shifts that the most active issues move 
along with the averages. 

This is what happened in 1957. Most 
stocks on the list rose in price during 
the first six months of the year. But 
once the decline set in, the whole group 
sagged. And even those that managed 
to show some gain from their highs 
of a year ago are below the peaks estab- 
lished earlier this vear. 


Underwriters ... 


. . . had a good year, 
but 1958 may not be so rosy. 
There was too much anticipa- 
tory borrowing this year. 


Corporate underwriters made use of 
the traditional holiday lull this week 
to review the past year and make some 
appraisals of the year to come. 

In terms of volume, 1957 was a big 
vear for the underwriters. Despite the 
tight money policy of the Federal Re- 
serve, utility and industrial borrowers 
flocked to the market. This heavy de- 
mand for long-term credit contributed 
to the increase in borrowing costs, but 
high rates proved no deterrent. 

The fact is that there was a lot of 
anticipatory borrowing in the ee year. 
Many companies feared that if the Fed 
continued its policy of restraint, interest 
rates would rise and money would be 
less available. 
¢ Modest Profits—Although this meant 
a lot of business for the underwriters, 
it did not mean big profits. As money 
tightened, it became harder and harder 
to market their issues even at the high- 
est yields in 25 years. Many syndicates 
had to break up with unsold bonds on 
the shelves; others sold out at big losses. 

According to Girard L. Spencer of 
Salomon Bros. & Hutzler, a ‘buyers’ 
strike” developed as many institutional 
investors bypassed new issues “because 
of the expectations that when syndi- 
cates dissolved, securities could be pur- 
chased at discounts from the original 
offering price.” 

When the Fed shifted its policy by ~ 
cutting the discount rate from 34% 
to 3% in November, investors promptly 
snapped up the bonds in inventory. ‘The 
hectic buying of the last four weeks 
took many underwriters out of the red. 

But underwriters are concerned about 
a possible borrowers’ strike. Utility 
firms will be fairly heavy borrowers next 
year, and finance companies also will 
be coming to market. But industrial 
cOrporations are expected to curtail 
their demands for long-term credit in 
the next 12 months. 
¢ Cloudy—It,is still too early to esti- 
mate next year’s volume, but most un- 
derwriters report that lower interest 
rates are not proving an incentive to in- 
dustrial borrowers. For one thing, they 
have completed a lot of their borrow- 
ing. For another, the cutback in ex- 
pansion plans means that there is less 
need for long-term funds. 

The downturn in new issues should 
make it a good year for investors. With 
less demand for credit, but more funds 
available, corporate bonds should rise 
in price, END 
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In the Markets 


New Fed Action to Ease Credit 
Is Expected by Financial Men 


"he money market this week expects the Federal 
Reserve to take further action to ease credit. 

Fed officials maintained their customary silence in 
public, but they privately agreed that the slide in the 
economy requires action. There's talk that the Fed will 
cither lower the discount rate again or reduce the reserve 
requirements. 

Certainly, the Fed is anxious to see commercial banks 
cut their prime lending rate, now at 44%. And the banks 
won't act without further overt moves by the Fed. 

Ihe bond market has already discounted further eas- 
ing moves. In fact, the rise in bond prices has cut yields 
to the point where investors may be returning to stocks. 
his has not yet happened but, with stocks yielding an 
average above 5% and high-grade bonds averaging under 
+'«, the attraction of bonds may diminish. 

There has also been a sharp fall in tax-exempt munic- 
ipal bond yields. Last week, for the first time since Febru- 
iry, the municipal yield fell below 3%. And indications 
ire that, as the bull market in bonds continues, the 
yields will fall even more. 


U. S. and Foreign Underwriters 


Team Up for Big Dutch Issue 


Royal Dutch Petroleum Co. announced plans last 
week for a huge stock financing through a novel inter- 
national syndicate of underwriters. 

Both the amount of the offering and the way it is 
being handled are causing comment in Wall Street and 
other money centers. More than 200 underwriters are 
involved in the transaction—176 American firms headed 
by Morgan Stanley & Co., and 32 European firms in 
the Netherlands, Belgium, France, Britain, and Switzer- 
land 

\ccording to Morgan Stanley, this represents the first 
international underwriting operation involving American 
participation. Certainly, it will rank as one of the big- 
gest financing operations ever carried out, for Royal 
Dutch is expected to raise between $200-million and 
$250-million with its offering. 

Under the terms of the agreement, Royal Dutch is 
offering 7.6-million shares to its stockholders in the ratio 
of one new share for every eight now outstanding. 
About 28% of the shares are held in the U.S., some 
37°, in the Netherlands, 23° in France, and smaller 
amounts in other countries. Although the stock is one 
of the most widely held by Europeans, the U.S. firms 
will underwrite about 60° of the financing, while 
European firms take the rest. 

If all stockholders exercise their subscription rights, 
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the percentage of stock held in the U.S. won’t change. 
But it is expected that many large European holders 
will sell their rights to U.S. underwriters. 

Royal Dutch, which is a Netherlands-based holding 
company, owns 60% of the Royal Dutch-Shell oil 
empire. The other 40% is owned by Britain’s Shell 
‘Transport & ‘Trading Co., Ltd., which is also making a 
stock offering, underwritten by English firms. 

The funds raised by Royal Dutch-Shell will be used 
for expansion and development. The scope of the 
financing makes it clear that Royal Dutch is bent on 
challenging Standard Oil of New Jersey’s position as 
the world’s leading oil empire. 


Markets Briefs 


New York State will try to put teeth in the laws on 
stock frauds. Atty. Gen. Louis J. Lefkowitz this week 
announced that a bill will be introduced in the legisla- 
ture to bar any security dealer or salesman who has been 
convicted of fraudulent practices. 


Potential mergers through stock deals: 

Textron, Inc., a diversified holding company, is talking 
acquisition of Fanner Mfg. Co., Cleveland machine tool 
maker, through an exchange of stock, a half-share of ‘Tex- 
tron for one of Fanner. Stockholders of Fanner must 


still approve. Textron already owns 34% of Fanner’s “ 


shares, which it plans to retire after the merger. 
Champion Paper & Fibre Co. picked up 50% of the 
stock of NRC Vaculite Corp., a subsidiary of National 
Research Corp. 
Armco Steel Corp. was reported close to merger with 
National Supply Co. (page 38). 


A battle for control of Associated Artists Productions 
Corp., which distributes feature films and shorts to tele- 
vision, shaped up this week. Gotham Television Film 
Corp., a United Artists Corp. subsidiary, announced 
purchase of 700,000 shares of Associated Artists. National 
lelefilm Associates, Inc., promptly challenged this move, 
claiming to have a contract to buy 825,000 of Associ- 
ated’s shares. Both would-be buyers have started suits, 
each accusing the other of unfair business methods. 


Utility companies seem to be still bent on expansion, 
even though industrial corporations are expected to cut 
back on long-term borrowings next year. Cleveland Elec- 
tric Illuminating Co. last week announced plans to sell 
$30-million of first mortgage bonds by competitive bid 
in February, to help pay for a $70-million construction 
program laid out for next year. 


New York Dock Co., a holding company listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange since 1901, is in danger 
of being dropped from the board. ‘The Exchange served 
notice last week that it would suspend trading and ask 
the Securities & Exchange Commission to delist the 
security, because New York Dock has fewer than 250 
shareholders. ‘he company is protesting the order on 
the grounds that it was not given warning. It has only 
187 stockholders but has talked about a stock split that 
would help increase its ownership. 
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AC Spark PiucG Division, 
GeneraL Morors Corp., Flint, Mich. 

. over 50% of the entire area shown was 
constructed by Cunningham-Limp . . . Large 
manufacturing bldg. (lower left), erected in two 
Stages, was first of C/L jobs: in the nine years 
since, practically every type of project was done 
—for example—the power house (upper center), 
originally built by C/L, was doubled in capac- 
ity; a research building (left center) was 
erected; floors were renovated; much machinery 
installed; materials handling equipment was 
revamped, etc., etc. Work was also done in the 
Industrial Ave. plant, not shown. Some of these 
projects were designed and engineered as well 


as built by C/L. 
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DETROIT 2, 3087-H W. GRAND BLVD. 
TRinity 3-4000 

INDIANAPOLIS, S507 ILLINOIS BLOG. MELROSE 4.2397 

KANSAS CITY, MO., 909 SCARRITT BLDG. VICTOR 2-879! 

ST. LOUIS 6, 316 LINDELL TRUST BLDG. OLIVE 2-0200 


also Cunningham-Limp Company, Ltd., in Canada 


Send For The C/L Book—if you want 58 
pages of help and information on building- 
engineering problems. It shows some of the 
cost-saving methods we use and lists many 
of the deiails that go into making wise 
building decisions. Request it on your busi- 
ness card or letterhead, please. It will be 
sent by mail, 
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Nine years and 528 building projects ago 


at AC Spark Plug Division 


(how you can use all of the Cunningham-Limp services) 


Nine years ago (Oct. 


’48), this Division of General Motors assigned the first C/L 


construction job. As of June '57, our 527th and 528th Le 2 me “ ayo completion. 


As might be expected, the manufacturing facilities required 
company, which researches to improve present products and fin 


by a large, aggressive 
new ones to market, 


are subject to frequent change. So, many of their projects are far removed from the 
“building” category and make use of the wide range of services rendered by C,L (and 


available to you, also). 


For example—the production line in one of the old buildings was torn out, the 
interior remodeled, and large presses, and other new production equipment was 
installed; the engineering, building and installation all done by CL. Another example 
—the waste treatment plant was built and all equipment, including the tanks, was 


installed by C/L. Of course, there are many similar exam 


les of C/L’s versatile expe- 


rience in plant layout, materials handling, equipment purchase and installation, 


One fact to keep in mind—most of these 528 proi- 
ects were assigned to C/L under competitive con- 
ditions with price and completion dates the main 
considerations . . . And a second fact, which we 
hope is obvious . . . that you, too, can have full 
confidence in assigning Cunningham- Limp the 
complete responsibility for designing, engineering, 
building that project of yours—including the selec- 
tion of the exact site, plant layout, materials han- 
dling, office lavout, interior decorating and land- 
scaping. In fact, you can call on us for analyses and 





Archer-Daniets-Midiand Co. 
Ashtabula, Ohio 
Mankato, Minn. 
Wyandotte, Mich. 


90% of C/L's volume 
comes from repeat orders 
In the building business, espe- 





cially, repeat orders indicate Chrysler Corporation 
customer satisfaction. Listed Detroit, Mich. 
here are several of the well- Rye, N. Y. 
known corporations which have Skokie, Iti, 
found it profitable to use C L's 
iid services 

at twe or more “nationwide” Ex-Cell-O0 Corporation 

The ete list is Detroit, Mich. 
available, of course. Lime, Ohio 


reports on which to base your decision whether 
to build in the first place, and, if expansion is called 
for—where to build io balance the location of your 
markets in relation to labor and materials— wheat to 
build to secure greatest production efficiency and 
provide for the projected growth of your business— 
how to build to take best advantage of your re- 
sources and facilities... MANY OF CUR CUSTOMERS 
TELL US THEY LIKE THIs C/L METHOD. THEY PROVE 
IT TOO— OVER 90% OF OUR VOLUME STILL COMES 
FROM OLD CUSTOMERS. 






Ford Motor Company Storer Broadcasting Co. 
*Birminghom, Mich. Atlanta, Ga. 
ne ind, Birminghom, Alc. 

ima, Ohio 
- Detroit, Mich. 
Li Mich, 5 
pase ~~ Miami, Fic. 
51. Lous, Me. Sunshine Biscuits, Inc. 
Wayne, Mich, . 
Detroit, Mich. 
Latrobe Steel Co. Gratton, Obie 
Buffolo, N. Y Jeffersonvilte, Ind 
Detroit, Mich. a ae, 
Independence, Ohio Omoha, Nebr. 
Toledo, Pittsburgh, Po 


“designed by others 











A MESSAGE TO AMERICAN INDUSTRY 


© ONE OF A SPECIAL SERIES 


Pay Of College Teachers... 
Where The Russians Are The Capitalists 


This editorial deals with a simple question about 
college faculty salaries: Which country pays its 
teachers better, Russia or the United States? It’s 


< 


good question, with a sadly embarrassing answer. 


That American college and university teachers 
are underpaid is not a novel observation. But what 
has happened to the economic status of their pro- 
fession can be put in more candid terms. As far as 
financial incentives are concerned, we have vir- 
tually socialized the academic profession. Teach- 
ing has become such a poorly paid career, with so 
little prospect of material reward for outstanding 
performance, that it simply does not attract enough 
highly qualified young men and women. 


Ironically, the Soviet Union has deliberately 
and successfully used capitalist incentives to 
improve its educational system. Although the 
Russians show an utter disregard of civil liberties, 
they pay their teachers well and confer on them 
all the prestige and privileges the Soviet society 
can offer. Russian professors, together with party 
officials and scientists, have become the privileged 
upper class of a supposedly classless society. 


Incentives To Be A Teacher 


To be a college teacher requires high intellectual 
competence and long, sometimes costly, formal 
training. Aside from the appeal of academic life, 
what incentive does college teaching offer bright 
young men and women? 


In the U. S., the average faculty salary is little 
more than the average income of industrial 
workers. According to the National Education 
Association, the average faculty salary is about 
$5,240. College instructors receive $4,100, associ- 
ate professors $5,730 and full professors $7,100. 








The average income of U. S. factory workers in 
1956 was $4,580. 


Actually, workers in many industries — steel, 
automobile and petroleum, for example—earn more 
on the average than college ieachers. And skilled 
workers often earn more ‘ .an full professors at 
some of our colleges and _niversities. 


In Russia, on the ot]. hand, the young So- 
viet graduate can see it pays — and pays 
very well — to choose te. hing as a career. The 
head of a department in a Russian university can 
command a salary of about 6,000 rubles a month.* 
This is about eight times the income of the average 
Russian worker, who earns 750 rubles a month. 


The Russian professor comes off very well in 
terms of what his income will buy. It has been es- 
timated that, based on Soviet consumption pat- 
terns, 6,000 rubles a month is worth about $7,200 
a year — or higher than the average professor’s 
salary in the U. S. Of course, it is difficult to com- 
pare living standards in two countries as different 
as the U. S. and Russia. But particularly in the 
field of science — where the salaries can run to 
15,000 or more rubles a month — it is clear that 
the Soviet professor enjoys a higher real income 
than that offered his American counterpart by a 
much more prosperous economy. 


Incentives To Be A GOOD Teacher 


Russia also offers much higher premiums 
than the U. S. to those who attain distinction 
in teaching. Teachers at the university level earn 
significantly more than teachers in high schools, 
and university instructors can look forward to a 
sharply progressive rise in earning power as they 


* Soviet Education for Science and Technology by Alexander 
Korol of the M.L.T. Center for International Studies. 





How Faculty Salaries Compare 
With Industrial Wages 
(Worker’s Wage In Each Country= 100) 








IN THE U.S. IN RUSSIA 
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Professor Professor 


Instructor Associate Ful 
Professor Professor 


advance to higher positions. The spread between 
the income of a full professor and the lowest aca- 
demic position is greater than fifteen to one. In 
addition, full professors can earn a healthy bonus 
if they are elected to membership in the Russian 
Academy of Sciences. 


In the U. S., by contrast, full professors on the 
average earn less than twice as much as beginning 
instructors. And many college professors earn less 
than public school teachers in large cities. Even 
a full professor’s pay does not compare with earn- 
ings in other professions or in positions in industry 
requiring similar training. The point was well sum- 
marized in a recent speech by Marion B. Folsom, 
Secretary of Health, Education and Welfare: “It is 
nothing short of a national disgrace that we are 
discouraging people who want to teach by offering 
salaries that are far below the levels justified by 
their training and far below the levels which others 
are willing to pay.” 


Our colleges and universities, as well as our 
teachers, find themselves in a serious predicament. 
Faced with a shortage of both funds and teachers, 
they cannot reward distinguished performances. 
Limited resources for salary increases have gone 
predominantly to the lower ranks, so that an ade- 
quate number of teachers could be retained. Mean- 
while, potentially fine teachers are being siphoned 
off into better paid occupations. 


The shabby treatment of our teachers threat- 
ens to undermine, not only our educational 


. 
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standards, but our free enterprise system itself. 
There is the recent example of a liberal arts college 
which discovered that five of its graduating seniors 
were being offered starting salaries higher than 
those paid any of their professors. It would be sur- 
prising if experiences like this did not place a 
strain on the enthusiasm with which these pro- 
fessors deal with some key aspects of American 
capitalism. 


Also important is the role education is playing 
in the cold war with the Soviet Union. The Rus- 
sians have made great strides in raising the quality 
of their education — particularly in science and 


‘engineering. Both the number and the technical 


calibre of their graduates are impressive, as recent 
Soviet achievements testify. These successes owe 
much to the generous economic treatment the Rus- 
sians have given their teaching profession. 


A Standard For Faculty Pay 


Earlier editorials in this series have outlined 
various ways American business can help relieve 
the financial plight of our colleges and universities. 
They have suggested that private contributions to 
higher education should average at least $400 mil- 
lion a year over the next ten years if faculty salaries 
are to be raised to adequate levels and our colleges 
are to be able to meet increasing operating costs. 


Another standard for raising faculty salaries pro- 
posed by an American businessman is this: “When 
a teacher’s income gets up to a point where you 
will suggest to your boy that he ought to give some 
thought to teaching as a profession, then we may 
be approaching the right figure.” 


Russia clearly has set her teaching salaries 
well above the “right” figure. We are nowhere 
near it. What this adds up to is that the Com- 
munists — not we — have become the shrewd 
-apitalists in the vital field of education. 





This message is one of a series prepared by the 
McGraw-Hill Department of Economics to help 
increase public knowledge and understanding 
of important nation-wide developments. Per- 
mission is freely extended to newspapers, 
groups or individuals to quote or reprint all 
or parts of the text. 
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“He telephoned all the way from Chicago 
just to say thanks for our 1957 business!” 


“He didn’t have to telephone just to say thanks. 

“But he did! 

“And it made us feel mighty good to know that he 
appreciates our business. 

“Say, there’s still time to telephone our out-of-town 
customers to say thanks!” 


{ thank you telephone call to your out-of-town customers 
is particularly good at this time of year. It’s the warm, per- 
sonal gesture that will keep on building business all year long. 


weet 4 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM ( gm © 


Call by Number. It's Twice as Fast. © v7 


LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW 
Daytime Station-to-Station Calls 


First Each Added 


For example: 3 Minutes Minute 


Washington, D.C., to Philadelphia 60¢ 15¢ 


Chicago to Cincinnati 90¢ 25¢ 
Pittsburgh to New York $1.05 30¢ 
Denver to Oklahoma City $125 35¢ 
San Francisco to Houston $220 S5¢ 


Add 10% Federal Excise Tax 











PERSONAL BUSINESS 


BUSINESS WEEK A number of business executives have become expert collectors of 
DEC. 28, 1957 antiques—many more have learned just enough to feel comfortable about 
an occasional buy. 


‘ Antique furniture is increasing in popularity. Partly because there 
is a rising trend toward mixing antique with modern decor. Partly because 
furnishing single rooms entirely with antiques of a particular period and 
style is capturing more interest among home decorators. 


“Antique,” of course, can mean anything old—from a $50 New Eng- 
land cottage bureau, to a Japanese Old Satsuma vase worth several hundred. 
But, in any case, most experts agree that it takes 100 years, at least, to 
make a true “antique.” If you are interested in antiques, here are some 
SERVICE pointers to keep in mind. 


A BUSINESS WEEK 


American antiques divide into three major “periods”: 


¢ 1700 to 1775 (“pre-Revolutionary”). Fine English styles, like Queen 
Anne and later Chippendale, were adapted by skilled “city cabinetmakers” 
(the Townsends, Goddards, Chapins) and given an American flavor. Furni- 
ture by these leaders, elegant and yet simple in design, is the most expen- 
sive Americana today. Outstanding pieces, such as highboys, sideboards, 
tables, run as high as $5,000 or more, with similar work by lesser crafts- 
men selling for maybe 50% less. 


¢ 1776 to 1820 (“post-Revolutionary”). Again, top American craftsmen 
(Seymour, Duncan Phyfe, Shaw, Cannelly) adapted current English design- 
ers, like Hepplewhite and Sheratoh, and added their own originality. In 
this “classical” period, simple Grecian lines were followed, and often 
embellished with inlays and veneers. Today, outstanding pieces range from 
$1,000 to $3,000. 


¢ 1840 to 1900 (Victorian). French designs were adapted, and the result 
was pretentious, ornate furniture. Some early Victorian, despite this, is 
respected today for its charm and grace. But later Victorian (after 1870) 
marked a decline in design—often awkward, overdone, and massive. The 
best larger pieces command around $500 to $1,000. 


Such prices are high, but they are for the work of leading craftsmen. 
During the entire period, and especially before 1870, a great many small 
town “country cabinetmakers” turned out simpler furniture—the “primi- 
tives” and rural pieces highly prized today. This furniture makes up the 
great bulk of what you find in America’s 12,000-odd antique shops. 


This simpler work—especially the pre-Victorian—may engage your 
interest as a novice collector, unless you decide to delve deeply into the 
field and become a collector of rare and expensive Americana. 


Depending on age and condition, you'll find prices for finished items 
in this class in these ranges: dropleaf table, $100 to $150; six-leg cherry 
table, $200 to $250; pine cupboard, $100 to $150; cherry cupboard, $200 
to $560; cherry or walnut chest of drawers, $150 to $250; cherry desk, $300 
to $500; poster beds, $100 to $200. 


Buying: There are few set rules, but here are some pointers: 


* Reproductions. Unfortunately, there are a lot of phoney “antiques” 
on the market—sometimes even dealers are fooled. A few things to watch 
for: (1) pegs in furniture don’t necessarily mean old age—they’re still being 
used. The really old pegs are oblong or squarish. (2) Glue was rarely used 
in place of pegs more than 100 years ago. (3) Twin beds came after 1900. 

PAGE 101 (4) Circular saw marks or cast iron parts mean the piece was made after 
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1840. (5) If turnings, when checked with calipers, are perfectly true, the 
piece isn’t very old— it’s machine-made. A piece can be restored up to 
40% with new wood and still be classed as an antique, but its value is 
down at least 40%. 


* Dealers. Most reliable shops either post prices or readily quote them, 
and stick fairly close to these figures. There’s much less chance for bar- 
gaining than you might imagine. Don’t ask for a dealer’s discount (10°< 
to 20%), even if you occasionally resell to friends; you need proof that you 
own a shop. You can feel sure that a dealer is wholly reliable if he is 
a member of the Art & Antique Dealers League of America. Usually, 
you can’t get an ironclad guarantee of authenticity when you buy; but often 
you can get a bill showing exactly what the item was represented to be. 


* Auctions. Competition is keen. Don’t fail to check the goods care- 
fully before the sale. Often you can leave a written bid a day early, if 
you can’t attend. Bargains on minor items usually are picked up either 
early or late—not while the crowd is on hand. Big items usually move 
when the house is packed. 


¢ Appraisers. You can have an item valued by a professional for about 
$5 per piece. For information on appraisers, write to Appraisers Assn. 
of America, 47 West 57 St., New York. Some museums will identify a 
piece, but never will place a value on it. 


* Selling. If the piece is good, check asking prices at a few shops— 
then be prepared to take 30% to 50% less than the average. A private 
buyer is the only way to get around this. 


The trade magazines—Antiques, The Antique Journal, Spinning Wheel 
—will help you get the “feel” of this hobby, and will point you to leading 
reference books. 


Warning to new car owners: When you're having brake fluid replaced 
at your service garage, be sure it’s the type that has a high boiling point— 
or you'll run the risk of brake failure. Substandard fluids boil away and 
weaken or destroy braking power. 


The safe boiling point for brake fluids in most 1958 models now is 
300F for normal driving conditions; but severe driving conditions may 
require a minimum boiling point of 375. It takes only a small quantity 
of substandard fluid to lower the boiling point of heavy duty fluid as much 
as 80%. Although outlawed in 12 states, fluid with a boiling point as low 
as 175F is being sold in the other states. 


Snow and ice: The National Safety Council offers these figures on the 
stopping distances of tires and chains when driving in heavy winter weather: 


If you’re driving on loosely packed snow at 20 mph., stopping distance 
with regular tires is about 60 ft.; with snow tires, 52 ft.; with ordinary 
tire chains, 46 ft.; with reinforced tire chains, 38 ft. 


Stopping distances on ice, same speed: regular tires, 195 ft., snow 
tires, 174 ft.; regular tire chains, 99 ft.; reinforced chains, 77 ft. 


Rock salt is still the best way to turn ice on walks and driveways to 
slush—unless it’s colder than 6 deg. below zero. Don’t use too much salt, 
though; it may damage the pavement. A half pound per square yard is 
about right. If you can, have salt put down before a snowfall is 1-in. 
deep. That way it will melt what’s already down and what falls later. 
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LINK-BELT lowers the cost of handling 
materials in every industry 


HIs coal unloading operation is indicative of Link- 
Belt’s ability to meet the challenge of any materials 
handling problem. 


Whether it’s elevating coal at 2000 tons per hour or 
the gentle conveying of fragile food products—Link-Belt 
engineers will match your material with equipment that 
will elevate or convey, load or unload, store or reclaim 
—all with maximum efficiency. 






















EMPTIES A 900-TON COAL BARGE IN 
LESS THAN '% HOUR, Every one of this 
Link-Belt unloader’s 141  bathtub-size 
buckets takes a half-ton bite of coal and 
elevates it up a movable boom. 




















Bucket unloaders and elevators are but a small part 
of Link-Belt’s complete line of materials handling, proc- 
essing and mechanical power transmitting equipment, all 
designed to keep materials on the move. For further 
facts, write LINK-BELT COMPANY, Dept. AV, Pru- 
dential Plaza, Chicago 1, IIL. 
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One source... 
processing and power transmission equipment 










- one responsibility for materiais handling, 
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U. S. Cigarette GAIRGIST ET to 


...but it’s all because of filters 





1956 = 1957 

SALES IN SALES IN 
BILLIONS OF BILLIONS OF % 
CIGARETTES RANK CIGARETTES RANK CHANGE 








BRAND COMPANY TYPE 


Camel 
Pall Mall 
Lucky Strike 


Winston 
Chesterfield 


Viceroy 
L&M 


Marlboro 
Philip Morris 
Old Gold 


Kent 


Salem 


Tareyton 


Raleigh 


Hit Parade 
Parliament 


Cavalier 


Newport 
Oasis 


All others 


R. J. Reynolds 
Amer. Tobacco 
Amer. Tobacco 


R. J. Reynolds 
Liggett & Myers 
Brown & W'mson 
Liggett & Myers 


Philip Morris 
Philip Morris 
P, Lorillard 


P. Lorillard 


Brown & W'mson 


R. J. Reynolds 


Amer. Tobacco 


Brown & W'mson 
Amer. Tobacco 
Philip Morris 

R. J. Reynolds 

P. Lorillard 
Liggett & Myers 


Total Regulars 


Total Kings 


Regular 
King 
Regular 


King Filter 
Regular & King 
King Filter 


Regular Filter 
& King Filter 


King Filter 
Regular & King 
Regular & King 
King Filter 


Regular Filter 
& King Filter 


Regular 
King Filter 
King Filter 
King 

King Filter 
King 

King Filter. 
King Filter 
King 

King Filter 
King Filter 


73.0 
56.0 
55.0 


31.0 
39.5 


25.4 
18.5 


13.5 
20.0 
13.0) 


5.0\ 
3.0 


10.3 
2 
2.5 
6.0 
sah 
7.1 


0.5 
2.0 
1.0 


2.6 


67.0 8.2 
55.0 1.8 
53.0 3.6 


36.5 17.7 
32.0 19.0 


27.3 7.5 
23.0 24.3 


19.5 44.4 
16.0 
10.1 

5.4 


12.5 


5.7* 
6.6** 
9.0** 


5.0 
‘4.0 
6.7 


3.5** 
2.4 

1.0 
1.0%e* 
O.5*** 
7.3 


*Didn't market non-filter king in 1957, so comparison not valid — **Introduced in 1956, not comparable with full-year 1957 — *** introduced in 1957 
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Data: BUSINESS WEEK Estimotes for the Year Based on Nine Month Results. 
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Record in 1957... 


Percent Share of Domestic Market (estimated) 
90 








REGULAR 








KINGSIZE 


(non-filter) 





195) 1952 -—s-:*$953 1954 1955 1956 1957 


Shifts in companies’ market shares 
don’t change ranking 


COMPANY 1954 1955 1956 1957 


Estimated percent share of domestic cigarette market 
American Tobacco Co. ; 33.4% 32.5% 31.6% 29.4% 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. ‘ 25.1 25.8 27.0 27.7 | 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co..... 16.3 15.6 14.8 13.5 
Brown & Williamson Tobacco Corp. 9.4 10.4 11.4 11.4} 
Philip Morvia;'me. ............ ' 8.5 9.0 9.5 - 
P. Lorillard Co... . 5.9 5.0 | 


7.1) 
All Others 1.3 1.2 1.4 


' 
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Smokers’ switch to filters has not 
only brought industry out of dol- 
drums but has forced a big shift 
in market strategy. 


Ihe figures and charts at the left 
tell a happy story for U.S. tobacco com- 
panies. ‘This year smokers puffed their 
way through an estimated record total 
of 410-billion cigarettes, according to 
BUSINESS WEEK'S annual survey, con- 
ducted by Walter E. Knight, research 
director of the Greater Boston Chamber 
of Commerce. 

Adding in tax-free exports, the grand 
total produced by the tobacco industry 
in 1957 comes to 440-billion units. 
Estimated retail ‘sales approached $5- 
billion. 
¢ Good Reason—Against the back- 
ground of industry developments over 
the past six or seven years, the new 
record stands out in bold relief—and 
provides plenty of reason for jubilation. 

In 1952. after 20 vears of uninter- 
rupted growth, tobacco companies 
reached a sales peak of 394-billion cig- 
arettes. Then, staggering under reports 
of a possible link between lung cancer 
and smoking, the industry went into 
a two-year slide. By 1954, sales had 
fallen to 368-billion units. 

That was the low point, however, 
and in the two succeeding years the 
industry started climbing back uphill. 
This year—even though the U.S. Pub- 
lic Health Service added its warning 
against excessive smoking—the climb 
carried total domestic consumption past 
the 1956 figure by 19-billion units, or 
4.7%. That was not onlv one of the 
biggest annual gains yet, but it topped 
the earlier 1952 peak for the first time. 
¢ Galloping Filters—The important 
trends behind this big gain were not 
new, but in virtually all cases carried 
over from the past couple of vears. 
They moved, however, at an accelerated 
pace. And the most conspicuous de- 
velopment was the continued rapid 
growth of the filter cigarette market. 

Filter sales, which have been pushing 
ahead for the past four vears, took a 
huge 42% jump this vear—to 155-bil- 
lion units from last vear’s 109-billion. 
From an insignificant 0.8% of the 
total domestic cigarette market in 1951, 
filters advanced to grab off 27.0% last 
year, and this year again surged ahead 
to take 38%. 

The full impact of filters shows up 
in these facts: 

e Filter brands account for all of 
1957’s sales gains. Every filter brand 
but one showed a gain, and the lone 
exception—American Tobacco Co.'s 
Tareyton, held its own. On the other 
side of the picture, not a single regular 
or nonfilter king-size label chalked up 
am increase. 

¢ A filter cigarette moved up this 
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year into the top brand ranks. R. J. 
Reynolds Tobacco Co.'s Winston 
knocked Liggett & Myers Tobacco 
Co.'s Chesterfield out of fourth place 
among all brands (Chesterfield, once 
one of the big three, sells both as a 
regular and a plain king). Winston 
has been moving fast. On the market 
for nine months in 1954, it moved into 
second place among filters in 1955, 
took first place last year. This year, in 
addition to displacing Chesterfield, it 
widened the gap between it and the 
second-spot filter, Brown & William- 
son Tobacco Corp.’s Viceroy, to 9-bil- 
lion units. 

¢ Though every filter brand shared 
in the strong move to filters, there was 
some shifting in the ranks—and among 
the shifts were a few outstanding suc- 
cess stories. The most publicized was 
that of P. Lorillard Co.’s Kent (BW— 
Nov.2’57,p158). Under the twin spurs 
of a new filter and a resounding plug 
from Reader’s Digest, Kent spurted 
ahead from 3-billion sales in 1956 to 
12.5-billion this year—more than treb- 
ling. This pushed Kent up from 
seventh place to fifth among the filters, 
Philip Meuts Inc.'s Marlboro and Lig- 
gett & Myers’ L&M also made sub- 
stantial gains. 
¢ Slowing Down—Though the current 
was running with filters, a lot of regu- 
lars and nonfilter kings were carried 
along in the rising 1957 flood, too. 
Their story has its darker side, how- 
ever: 

¢ Every regular brand sustained a 
sales loss. Biggest loser in units was 
Reynolds’ Camel, down by 6-billion 
cigarettes—an 8.0% drop. It held its 
long-time over-all lead, though. Next 
largest unit loser was Liggett & Myers’ 
Chesterfield; in yielding fourth place 
to Winston, it dropped 5.5-billion 
units, or 20%. As a type, regulars, 
which accounted for about 87% of 
the total cigarette market in 1950, had 
slumped by this year to 40% of the 
market. 

¢ Nonfilter kings continued to 
lose some of their appeal. Last year, 
Pall Mall was the only plain king to 
increase its sales—as it had every year 
since American Tobacco acquired it in 
1948. But this year sales fell off, though 
only by 1-billion units, or less than 2%. 
Only one plain king did not suffer a 
1957 sales drop; that was Reynolds’ 
Cavalier, which held its small, 1-billion- 
unit market. As a group, nonfilter 
kings slid to 21% of the total market, 
from their high of 28 in 1954. 
¢ Multiplication—The powerful drive 
that is sending filter sales soaring is 
clearly the change in smoker preferences 
under the impact of such development 
as the cancer scare. These changes— 
especially the shift in brand loyalties of 
smokers—pose important problems as 
well as opportunities for companies. 
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They have shaken the industry status 
quo of many years, and introduced 
many complexities. 

A look at BUSINESS WEEK'S survey 
of seven years ago makes clear what 
has happened. At that time, 13 labels 
were listed. These included two slow- 
selling filter brands, a few scattered 
kings, and one menthol cigarette. The 
rest were all regular brands, and the 
top four—Camel, Lucky Strike, Chester- 
field, and Philip Morris, accounted for 
80% of the total market. 

This year the list includes 20 brand 
names. Since different sizes and types 
of cigarettes are in some cases sold 
under the same label, there is some 
duplication in the breakdown, which 
comprises five regulars, seven plain king- 
sizes, nine king filters, two regular filters, 
four filter menthols, and one regular 
menthol. In addition, some companies 
package their brands in paper packages, 
some in flip-top boxes, and some sell the 
same label in both. 

The comparison gives a quick illus- 
tration of the proliferation of brands, 
types, sizes, and packages with which 
the industry has responded to shifting 
consumer tastes. 
¢ Menthols—This year’s two additions 
to this at times bewildering array were 
both menthols. Liggett & Myers 
brought out Oasis, and P. Lorillard 
introduced Newport. 

For years, Brown & Williamson’s 
Kools had little opposition in this field 
(it still holds the lead). But as the mar- 
ket grew—it’s currently about 7% of the 
total market—other companies decided 
to move in for a slice. R. J. Reynolds’ 
Salem appeared in 1956, along with 
the reintroduction of Philip Morris’ 
Spuds. This year Salem outsold Kool 
as a filter, but Kool’s regular label kept 
that brand ahead in the over-all men- 
thol market. Brown & Williamson 
dropped the plain king-size Kool. 
¢ Strategy—The underlying strategy be- 
hind so many brands and types, of 
course, is simple. Its aim is to get an 
entry for me one of the important 
stakes and to push hard with such 
added attractions as flip-top boxes, to 
make them pay off. 

By this yearend, most of the com- 
panies have their entries in the field. 
Every company but Brown & William- 
son has a regular. All market filters 
and plain kings, and all but American 
Tobacco have introduced menthols. 
Since consumers have not settled down 
comfortably with one brand or type of 
cigarette, there will probably be more 
filter brands next year, and other pack- 
aging innovations, to sway his choice. 

Flip-top boxes, for example, were 
sported this year by 13 brands which 
account for some 15% of the market 
(last year it was 5%). One company 
spokesman reports a feeling that boxes 
—while important—have not performed 


the sales miracles some marketing men 
had hoped. Boxes appeal to certain 
groups, Dut a definite saturation point 
is being reached, this observer feels. 
¢ Performance—In terms of brand per- 
formance, this strategy paid .off for 
some companies better than others in 
1957. The year’s sales results illustrate, 
too, how the ability to meet the shifting 
winds of consumer taste affect com- 
pany fortunes. Reynolds ends the year 
in the strongest competitive position. 
Its Camel, though declining, still leads 
the regular market. 

Reynolds was the most successful 
company in compensating for the sales 
decline of its leading brand and adapt- 
ing to the switch to filters, It — 
in early with its filter, Winston, which 
in less than three years has taken a 
strong lead among the filters. In addi- 
tion, its menthol filter Salem is going 
well. Reynolds share of the market has 
been rising steadily. The latest figures 
put it at 28%, and many industry 
sources believe it will soon pass Ameri- 
can Tobacco for first place. 

American Tobacco, with 29%, failed 
to rack up sales gains for its brands. Its 
= king, Pall Mall, despite the slight 
all in sales, is still the country’s leading 
king-size brand. And its stablemate 
Lucky Strike ranks high, though it also 
showed a sales decline. But the trend 
is away from regulars and kings and 
toward filters, and American Tobacco’s 
biggest problem, one industry observer 
believes is its failure to establish a 
top-selling filter. Tareyton only held to 
its 4-billion units, and Hit Parade, intro- 
duced late in 1956 after many other 
filters were in the field, has failed to 
make much headway. This year it rose 
to 3.5-billion units. 

The third of the big three companies, 
Liggett & Myers, has succeeded in off- 
setting the decline in its Chesterfield, 
with good sales of its filter, L&M. 
¢ Earnings Gain—The year’s sales ac- 
tivity reflects itself in increased earnings 
for ali six major companies. Among 
them, P. Lorillard and Reynolds showed 
the largest dollar increase in after-tax 
earnings per common share; Lorillard’s 
earnings rose $1.52 per share, and 
Reynolds’ were up $1.10. Here are the 
after-tax carnings per common share for 
five companies: 

Company Earnings 
per common share 

1956 1957 

( Estimated ) 
$7.51 

5.91 

6.39 

4.06 

1.34 


On an over-all basis, the 


American Tobacco 
R. J. Reynolds 
Liggett & Myers 
Philip Morris 

P. Lorillard 


7.01 
6.68 
4.43 
2.86 


industry 
continued to improve its pre-tax net. 
As a percentage of gross sales, this 
rose from 3.2% in 1952 to 5.1% this 
year. END 
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Hydro-electric station generators 


Generating a powerful moral for you: 


Never take electrical power for granted! 


So much depends on electrical power. And so much 
depends on the links that bring it into home and 
office and industry. If these circuits fail. ..no power! 


A continuous flow of power depends primarily 
upon an electrical cable’s insulation. And since 
Okonite is. the only cable manufacturer producing 
cables by all four methods of insulation: strip, dip, 
extrusion and taping... our engineers are in a 
completely unprejudiced position when it comes to 


recommending the right type of cable for your 
circuit. 

Don’t wait for expensive electrical failure to 
prove to you that—in cables—the only bargain is 
absolute reliability. 

For a frank, down-to-earth discussion on 

cable insulating methods, write today for 

Bulletin BW-1106J The Okonite Company, 

Passaic, New Jersey. 


\ 
3 i where there’s electrical power... there’s OKONITE CAB LE 


—_ 
— 








@ This year, Americans will spend an estimated 


$90-million to keep their rugs spick and span. 


@ Better ‘han 10% of this will go to Wade, Wenger 
& Associates, whose Servicemaster system has flourished by 


developing a way to clean carpets in the home. 


@ Another factor in its success: teamwork with 


retailers and the mills, plus a growing network of franchise 


outlets and dealers. 


The job of cleaning Mrs. America’s 
carpet may not sound a glamorous one. 
And the industry that does the job, like 
many elderly industries, finds its head- 
aches have multiplied as new products, 
new styles, and more competition have 
come into the picture. The carpet 
business like others, has had _ to 
wrestle with the problem of where 
the maintenance function belongs. 

Like the other service trades, the 
carpet cleaning business is growing. 
In the past five years or so, more of 
the consumer dollar has been going 
into services (BW-—Sep.21°57,p190). 
Retail stores are tilaealeataibe aware 
that consumer spending is rising faster 
than their own sales (BW —Sep.i4’57, 
p43) 

According to the 1954 Census of 
Business, rug cleaning and related 
services racked up $67-million in sales 
for 2,328 plants. That represented a 
53% gain in the number of professionai 
operators and a 58% gain in dollar 
volume over 1948. These are the plants 
with the equipment to do their own 
work and the bulk of the volume comes 
from rug-cleaning specialists. Maybe 
3,000 others without equipment farm 
the job out. 

Since 1954, the trend has continued 
upward. The National Institute of Rug 
Cleaning, Inc., figures that the nation’s 
rug-cleaning bill this year will reach 
about $90-million, something more 
than a 6% increase over 1956. And 
the market is barely scratched. If every 
housewife had her rugs cleaned once 
a year, the institute estimates, the 
volume would be five times what it is 
today. 

* $12-Million Sales—One company that 
has cashed in on this growth is a Chi- 
cago concern, Wode, Wenger & Associ- 
ates. On even a conservative estimate 


of 1957 sales, Wade, Wenger figures its 
$12-million volume will bring it better 
than 10% of the total business this year. 
That figure represents the total vol- 
ume of the company and its indepen- 
dent franchise hdidérs. 


Its franchised 
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Servicemaster operation now is in busi- 
ness in every state but one. By 1960, 
Kenneth Hansen, president, figures 
Servicemaster will reach $50-million and 
will take 20% of the industry pie. 
Servicemaster is by no means alone 
in its aspirations. It counts among its 
competitors 5,000 independent opera- 
tors, mostly local concerns. It also faces 
competition from other franchise oper- 
ators who are working toward national 
coverage. In the last few years, com- 
panies such as Duraclean, which leases 
supplies to perhaps 1,200 retail out- 
lets, have come up fast. Magikist 
Service Corp., a well-publicized name in 
the Midwest, is spreading its trade mark 
for its broad range of services. Host, a 
new name on the scene, and Von 
Schrader Mfg. Co., which supplies de- 
tergents and cleaning equipment to 
cleaning concerns, distribute nationally. 
Servicemaster lays its growth pri- 
marily to a formula that ties up all the 
elements of the carpet world into the 
service package—from retailer to carpet 
mill. Its integrated program covers ev- 
erything from production and sales of 
cleaning equipment to research and 
training as well as the service—in a plant 
or at home—that is its chief function. 


|. Why It Grows 


You might sum up Wade, Wenger's 
concept of integrated service this way: 
A service for the ultimate target, the 
consumer, can also work as a ‘service for 
both retailers and manufacturers. 

Take the consumer angle first. How 
seriously the carpet buyer takes the 
problem of keeping her new carpet in 
trim shows up in some figures compiled 
in three running surveys by Fred Rahr’s 
Customer Preference Clinics. In all, 
Rahr has surveyed some 14,000 women 
who were actually looking at carpets in 
stores. He finds that durability and 
wearing quality still come first in mak- 
ing up a woman’s mind what carpet to 
buy—but these factors are losing out. 

Thus, durability was first ranker 





Carpet Cleaners Roll Up Sales 














among 61% of would-be wool carpet 
buyers in the spring of 1955. By the 
fali of 1956, durability had dropped to 
40%. When it came to cotton carpet, 
durability fell as the decisive factor from 
52% to 30%; in nylon carpet, it sagged 
from 56% to 36%. 

¢ Irterest in Upkeep—Color, on the 
other hand, has gained ground among 
all fibers (BW —Dec.14’57,p144). But 
ease of care and maintenance has 
jumped still more. In wool, only 16% 
of the customers ranked maintenance as 
the biggest factor in 1955; late last year 
it had jumped to 26%. In cotton, ease 
of care rose from 22% to 31%—edging 
out durability; in nylon, it went from 
29% to 33%—trailing durability by only 
three percentage points. 

A possible explanation for the grow- 
ing concern with care and maintenance 
is the development of new, strange fibers 
and the new interest in color. In the 
old days,- when carpet meant wool, 
cleaning was a relatively simple matter. 
You could still ruin a rug with poor 
cleaning, but at least you knew how to 
ruin it. Each new fiber and new dye 
opened the door to more cleaning head- 
aches for the small operator who did 
not know the ins and outs of the chemi- 
cals involved. 

The new, light, bright colors spelled 
good news for the cleaner; they de- 
manded more frequent cleaning. But 
they spelled trouble, too. If the pretty 
color faded, the cleaner might get first 
blame. Sooner or later the damage back- 
fired on the carpet retailer and, eventu- 
ally, on the carpet maker. 
¢ The Wall-to-Wall Challenge—Fi- 
nally, wall-to-wall sales have always been 
the prize for which retailers and manu- 
facturers have worked, for the simple 
reason that wall-to-wall carpet requires 
more carpet. Wade, Wenger is con- 
vinced that the high cost is not the only 
deterrent to the wall-to-wall buyer; the 
problem of how to clean it has dis- 
couraged some customers. The com- 
pany set out with the idea of solving 
this problem. 


ll. How It Works 


The answer that got Wade, Wenger 
off the ground was to develop a method 
of cleaning carpet in the home. The 
company started in 1946, when Marion 
Wade, now chairman of the board and 
himself already in the cleaning busi- 
ness at the time, set out to find a ma- 
terial that would do a good job of in- 
home cleaning. The work had gained 
a bad name for itself in some quarters; 
it was messy, and occasionally proved 
downright dangerous. 

Working with a chemical concern, 
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Wade came up with what he believes 
was the first cleaner—a soapless soap— 
ever developed specifically for on-loca- 
tion carpet cleaning. He soon found 
himself with so much business on hand 
that he needed a new kind of organiza- 
tion to handle it. The result was Service- 
master. 

Servicemaster works primarily at 
three levels. At the top are its 10 
branches and 225 basic franchise hold- 
ers. They perform the same job; the 
main difference is that Wade Wenger 
operates and owns the branches while 
the franchise holder is an independent 
operator. Below this group come the 
carpet retailers, who act as a sort of 
middleman to bring Servicemaster to 
the consumer. Today Servicemaster has 
contracts with some 4,000 stores, in- 
cluding such names as W. & J. Sloane, 
Carson Pirie Scott, Woodward & 
Lothrop, Sears, Roebuck & Co. The 
third level is a new category of Service- 
master dealerships. The dealership pro- 
gram started just this fall. Servicemaster 
is signing up local dealers at the rate 
of about 15 a week, expects to have 500 
by the end of next year. 
¢ A Handsome Return—A franchise 
holder pays Servicemaster from $2,500 
to $3,000, depending on the size of his 
market area. There is only one holder 
to a market. He buys his equipment 
from Servicemaster, which assembles 
all but the heavy plant machinery it- 
self. For the really big stuff, Service- 
master distributes machinery made to 
its specifications by Moore’s Time Sav- 
ing Equipment, Inc. The franchised 
operator pays Servicemaster, besides his 
fee, 4% of the sales he makes. His 
job is to line up retail contacts, do the 
cleaning work that the retailer sends 
him. 

Hansen figures that the net return 
to the cleaner for service should never 
be lower than 40% on invested capital, 
and that he should shoot for 75%. He 
adds that many of his franchisees make 
as much as 120%. 

* Retailers’ Role—The retailers get into 
the act this way. When a customer buvs 
a carpet from a store with a Service. 
master contract, the merchant notifies 
Servicemaster. The Servicemaster oper- 
ator then writes the customer a letter 
under the retailer's letterhead, tells 
her he'll drop around in a few days. 
When he calls, he analyzes her new 
carpet needs, tells her how often it 
should be cleaned, explains and tries 
to sell home-cleaning equipment— 
chemicals, brushes, and the like—for 
spot cleaning. Servicemaster offers a 
full guarantee against faulty work. Its 
charges range from 3¢ to 15¢ per sq. ft. 
As a matter of course, the cleaner calls 
on the customer again within a year. 
he retailer keeps 15% of any sales 
Servicemaster makes through these store 
contacts. In some cases, this 15% earns 
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the retailer an additional healthy profit. 
But mainly big retailers view the service 
as a selling tool. They collect the 15% 
only on sales made by direct customer 
calls to the store. 

¢ Into a Void—This setup left one gap: 
the woman who had rugs but wasn’t 
shopping for a new one. The new 
dealerships aim at filling this gap. 

The franchise holder signs up the 
dealers—with Servicemaster’s O.K. He 
may assign one dealership for every 
25,000 people in the area. The dealer 
pays the franchise holder about $1,200 
for his limited franchise. He buys the 
cleaning materials and leases equip- 
ment from the franchise holder, just as 
the franchise holder gets his supplies 
from Servicemaster. The dealer keeps 
90% of the service sales he makes him- 
self; if he hasn’t the equipment to do 
his own cleaning, he hands the job 
on to the franchise holder and collects 
4% of such business. 

Both the basic franchise holders and 
the dealers get in on the training 
courses that Servicemaster gives several 
times a year. These are necessary as new 
fibers come on the market and new 
cleaning tools are developed. 
¢ Cooperating With Mills—The last 
element in the Servicemaster package 
is the carpet mill. Back in 1952, when 
new fibers were bursting out all over, 
complaints from customers were pla- 
guing the manufacturers. Servicemaster 
won its first mill endorsement that 
year. Today over 30 mills endorse its 
program. 

lhe company offers the mills a special 
research service through its afhliate, 
the National Carpet Inspection Insti- 
tute. It tests new carpets before they 
get to the market to stop troubles 
before they can get started. About 
17 mills now use the service. Last 
year they submitted 374 samples for 
Servicemaster’s inspection. They pay 
the company $100 a year, plus $50 
per grade and $10 per color of sample 

Both retailers and mills testify to 
the value of the program as a customer 
service. “The only trouble with it,” 
comments an official of one big mill, 
“is that there aren’t enough retailers 
plugging the service.” This is where 
the new dealerships are supposed to 
come 1n, 

Among the major companies, the 
chief holdout is Bigelow-Sanford. This 
company elected to do its own servic- 
ing. It has set up its Karpet-Kare 
program, along the lines of the Service- 
master operation. 
¢ More Ballyhoo—Till this year, Serv- 
icemaster relied mostly on the good 
name of its retailers to spread its par- 
ticular gospel. Now fhat it has reached 
the point of national distribution, it 
has got itself an advertising agency, 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 
and is set to go with its own story. 


Visible Meat 


Wrigleys Supermarkets 
tries out frozen cuts, packaged 
by dipping in transparent 
plastic that gives full view. 


A new type of packaging for meat at 
retail was being test marketed this week 
by Detroit's Wrigleys Supermarkets. 
Wrigley officials said a first one-week 
test of the “Seal Fresh” packaging in 
suburban Birmingham had aroused 
enough customer enthusiasm to justify 
further tests in other stores. 

Morey Rosenthal, a sausage maker, 
worked with Wrigley meat experts for 
three vears to evolve the Seal Fresh 
process, in which blast-frozen cuts of 
meat are encased in transparent, alr- 
tight plastics. So far, the packaged 
meats are being sold at the same prices 
as fresh meat, though Rosenthal says 
that final costs have not yet been de- 
termined since the process is still on a 
pilot-plant scale. 
¢ Varied Cuts—The process is used on 
meats ranging from hamburger and 
small chickens to steaks and prime ribs 
of beef. In effect, it is the meat indus- 
trv’s latest effort to offer the market 
pre-cut meats, fresh or frozen, and 
thus: 

e Give the packer a bigger share 
of the fresh meat dollar. 

e Reduce the twin plagues of ris 
ing labor costs and a shortage of butch- 
ers. 

Swift & Co. sells frozen, boneless 
meats in waxed cardboard containers 
(BW —Jun.11'55,p41), but the recep- 
tion by both supermarkets and custom- 
ers has been lukewarm. ‘Trade sources 
blame this reaction partly on the house- 
wife’s lack of faith in frozen meats, 
higher prices, and resistance by butch- 
ers. 

Another experiment, by an Ohio 
packer, tried dipping cuts of meat in 
hot wax. A big trouble was that the 
wax cracked open when frozen. 
¢ The Claims—The Seal Fresh process 
now boasts a series of advantages: 

¢ Labor costs and storage problems 
are reduced. 

¢ Centralized cutting permits bet- 


cally resembles fresh meat, since it is 
not boned. 

e The various cuts are simply 
dipped in a solution of plastics, so there 
is no need to have a wide variety of 
containers. The coating follows the 
contours of each cut. 

e The housewife will be able to 
examine all sides of a given cut through 
the transparent cover, instead of look- 
ing through a single cellophane win- 
dow, or getting no look at all. END 
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Missiles 


Ramo-Wooldridge, brain factory 
for the Air Force’s Atlas, Thor, 
and Titan, is squaring off to do 
what it always intended: Manu- 
facture electronics hardware. 





In the closing days of a year that 
saw scientific achievement emerge as 
one of the dominant forces in our 
lives, two scientists-turned-businessmen 
are hard at work strengthening their 
personal headlock on the technological 
future. 

hey are Dr. Simon Ramo and Dr. 
Dean E. Wooldridge (cover and pic- 
tures) of Ramo-Wooldridge Corp.—a 
company that is barely four years old, 
but which has already gained a repu- 
tation as a rather fabulous type of 
industrial organization. Its sales in 
1957 were $43-million, of which only 
$8-million were in products or hard- 
ware. The remainder was the sale of 
brains and management. Now R-W is 
ready to turn much of this brainwork 
into production. 

R-W opened shop as an electronics 
research and development _ service 
(BW—Sep.26’53,p126). Backed by a 
staff of top-notch scientists, the com- 
pany was soon knee-deep in contracts 
for devele ing and designing military 
electronics systems, such as guided mis- 
siles, radar, and aircraft gunfire control, 
as well as some commercial projects. 


l. Not a “Paper Factory” 


Ramo-Wooldridge has gained promi- 
nence as coordinator of the Air Force’s 
three intercontinental ballistic missiles 
—Atlas, Thor, and Titan. The com- 
pany has acted as systems engineers, 
and exercised technical direction over 
these programs. 

Although this work has provided only 
half of R-W’s income, the public tends 
to forget that there is, or ever was, any 
other part of the company. And if 
there was, it was nothing but a lot 
of advanced study projects. 

That’s the notion R-W is so busy 
dispelling now. Scientists Ramo and 
Wooldridge always have expected to 
carry their ideas through into produc- 
tion. Their studies over the past three 
years have been only a prelude 

Soon after they organized their sci- 
entist-dominated company (BW —Jan. 
15°56,p66), they explained that the per- 

i son who designed and understood the 
Ww electronics devices of the future could 
/~ : best manufacture them. Somehow, 
rer : Ramo says, the company acquired a 
DR. SIMON RAMO, president of Ramo-Wooldridge’s Space Technology Laboratories, reputation as a “paper factory,” one 
oversees company’s research and development in the realms of missiles and space ships. that just turns out scientific studies. 
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Architect Digs Into Production 


But R-W is an electronics corporation, 
and in spite of its top-heavy line-up of 
scientists, it is production-minded. 
¢ Progress—This week, R-W is setting 
up these production signs: 

e It is getting its Denver plant 
ready for volume production of missiles 
or missile components, ground radar, 
and some hardware in the top-secret 
fields of infra-red and_ electronics 
countermeasures, 

e It has just formed along with 
l‘hompson Products, Inc. a new cor- 
poration to be called Thompson-Ramo- 
Wooldridge Products, Inc. This cor- 
poration will exploit the market for 
complete industrial process controls. 
R-W’s first entry in this line, an auto- 
matic process control system, is going 
on the market now, and Pres. Wool- 
dridge modestly predicts that in 10 years 
automatic process controls will be 
a $1-billion business, of which R-W 
will have 10%. 

e Pacific Semiconductors, Inc., an 
R-W subsidiary, is ready to start work 


on a new precision factory to turn 
out transistors, diodes, rectifiers, and 
all the weird hardware of the semi- 


conductor family. This is to get set 
for sales of perhaps $15-million by 
1960, which is 6% of a market of 
$250-million in the specialized semi- 
conductor fields that PSI is exploiting. 

¢ Work is going ahead on R-W’s 
new $15-million research center in Los 
Angeles, to push development of ad- 
vanced electronics devices 

¢ The company is completing 
separation of its Space Technology 
Laboratories from the rest of the cor- 
poration (BW—Dec.7°57,p90). The re- 
organization, which centers around 
STL, is the result of several things. 
Primarily, it is an extension of the 
guided missile research division of 
R-W, which has been part of the com- 
pany that has run the ballistic missile 
programs for the Air Force. 
¢ Reorganization—STL is now organ- 
ized to take advantage of the expanding 
space projects. Dr. Ramo says that mis- 
siles will be the biggest part of space 
vehicles for some years, but he foresees 
a tremendous market for both missiles 
and space projects. R-W is ready to 
exercise the same technical direction 
over complex manned space vehicles, 
special purpose satellites. 

In the reorganization, Ramo relin- 
quishes his post of executive vice-presi- 
dent of R-W to become president of 
Space Technology Laboratories. This is 
to emphasize that R-W will continue to 
give top priority in the way of talent to 
the missiles and-space ship programs. 


Under the old setup, Ramo was in 
charge of missiles. 
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Like the guided missile research di- 
vision that it supersedes, STL will per- 
form studies and systems engineering 
only, plus exercising technical direction 
over current and future ballistics mis- 
siles. But the fact that it’s an autono- 
mous organization leaves the rest of 
R-W freer to get into production of all 
types. 
¢ Missile Born—The missile stamp has 
been on R-W almost from the begin- 
ning. Ramo-Wooldridge was incorpo- 
rated Sept. 23, 1953, only weeks after 
Ramo and Wooldridge walked out of 
Hughes Aircraft Co. in the great man- 
agement blowup (BW —Oct.3'53,p61) 
The two scientists expected to build a 
modest company, whose beginning main 
product would be a high degree of 


competence in the new branch of 
technology known as systems engineer- 
ing. 

Basically, systems engineering in 


volves taking many wondrous electronics 
devices and hooking them together in 
such a fashion that they will do even 
more wondrous things. 

Shortly after the company was 
formed, the missiles came. Early in 
1954, a committee led by the late scien 
tist John von Neumann was given the 
problem of shortening the timetable 
for getting intercontinental ballistics 
missiles into production. The com- 
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mittee recommended that the job be 
given to an industrial company familiar 
with both the incredibly complex 
sciences involved in such an_ under- 
taking, and with military and industrial 
problems. 

¢ Home Field—That is the field where 
scientists Ramo and Wooldridge had 
established their reputation. 

At Hughes Aircraft, they had hooked 

together a radar, a computer, and a 
gunsight to make an automatic, all- 
weather fire control system that became 
standard on practically all planes. Also, 
at Hughes, Ramo and Wooldridge ac- 
quired a taste for production hey 
were part of the team that in six years 
built Hughes from a scrawny aircraft 
company to a giant electronics company 
doing $200-million a year in sales. Ramo 
and Wooldridge left Hughes with a $1 
billion backlog. 
e R-W’s Angel—Ramo and Wool- 
dridge had no trouble finding a backer. 
Thompson Products, Inc., of Cleveland, 
put up most of the money in return 
for 49% of the common stock. The 
financing was $350,000 in preferred 
stock to Thompson, $49,000 in com- 
mon sold to Thompson, and $51,000 
in common sold to R-W executives. 

This arrangement was all right until 
missiles came along. Then, in May, 
1955, Thompson and R-W came up 
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DR. DEAN E. WOOLDRIDGE (facing), president of R-W, stands before a mockup of 


the automatic process control system—the company’s first commercial entry into this field. 
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with a new plan. Thompson provided 
$20-million in new financing in the 
form of $4-million in preferred stock 
and $16-million in revolving credit. 
This was backed by 10-vear notes. In 
return, Thompson got options to buy 
70% of the stock held by R-W em- 
plovees, option to be exercised in 1963, 
1964, and 1965 at stated prices or at 
certain multiples of R-W’s earnings at 
that time 

\lthough Ramo and Wooldridge and 
other kev executives will then own a 
smaller piece of their company, it ob- 
viously will be a piece of a much bigger 
corporation; and in selling their stock 
they all will cash in handsomely via 
the capital gains route. 
¢ Limitations—The ballistics missiles 
program is the only place where R-W 
cannot produce any hardware, but in 
all the other devices R-W has been 
working on for the Air Force—and to a 
lesser extent the Army—production is 
expected, Ramo‘ and Wooldridge have 
felt from the beginning that it is im- 
practical for one group to devise the 
parts of a system, then turn it over to 
someone else to manufacture. The 
engineering and production are too in- 
timately connected 



























ll. Gamble on Production 






In 1953, Ramo and Wooldridge 
gambled on building the first unit of a 
prime manufacturing facility in Denver. 
his was in the year of “dispersion” in 
Washington, and R-W had to go along 
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DIGITAL computer is an important part 
of R-W’s automatic process control system. 
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w.ci the Denver site. The gamble in- 
volved putting up the plant in advance 
of having any hardware for production. 
And of course there was the possibility 
that changing procurement and defense 
policies might delay the production of 
any R-W hardware indefinitely. 
Meantime, R-W whetted its appetite 
with another production, Pacific Semi- 
conductors, Inc. PSI is a wholly owned 
subsidiary of R-W, but Thompson owns 
a good share of the preferred stock. 
Evervbody knew that one day sales 
of semiconductors would take off. And 
take off they did, in 1954, when PSI 


was formed. Sales went from $15-mil- 


.lion in 1954 to $140-million in 1957. 


Next year's prediction is between $200- 
million and $250-million. 

In this field, R-W has some power- 
ful competition—Texas Instruments, 
RCA, Hughes Aircraft, Raytheon, Syl- 
vania, Philco, and others. But Harper 
Q. North, president of PSI, expects his 
company to be one of the survivors in 
a rough and tumble field. Survival mav 
well depend on scientific competence, 
because the semiconductor field is 
moving so fast. 
¢ Current Setup—After its reorganiza- 
tion, R-W consists of these parts: 

¢ Space Technology Laboratories, 
which incorporates the guided missile 
research division and the aeronautical 
research laboratory. 

¢ Thompson - Ramo - Wooldridge 
Products, Inc., operating as a separate 
sales corporation, and including the 
former industrial process control divi- 
sion and the computer systems division. 
This is the first major venture into 
civilian products. 

¢ The Control Systems Division, 
which develops dir traffic control equip- 
ment, infra-red devices, and guidance 
for missiles—both airborne and ground 
environment. 

e The Electronic Instrumentation 
Division in Denver, which makes in- 
struments for checking out production 
steps on all the other things R-W de- 
signs or builds. 

e Information Systems Division, a 
small, secret operation. 

e Communications Division. 

e Future Hope—The Communications 
Division is one of R-W’s big hopes for 
the future, particularly in government 
business. Wooldridge says all the mili- 
tary services are heading for a terrific 
snafu because of communications. The 
Armny, for example, is planning to fight 
small groups over a fluid front in a 
battle area 200 miles square. The only 
way the operation can be controlled is 
by lightweight, secure, long-range com- 
munications devices that haven’t been 
invented yet: 

Or take fhe problems of air control 
and air defense. Wooldridge says all 
the wonderful push-button warfare 
devices might not work because some- 





body cannot get information to the 
launching site fast enough. 

R-W naturally hopes to take this 
complicated problem and sort it out, 
ending up with hardware. 
¢ Profit-Minded—W ooldridge says the 
company is production conscious be- 
cause that’s the only way you can 
make profits. He calculates that R-W 
makes only two-thirds as much profit 
per person as the average aircraft com- 
pany does. The difference is that the 
aircraft companies are oriented toward 
production. 

Outsiders have said that R-W gets 
an abnormally high rate of profit on 
its research and development work for 
the Air Force. In the beginning, it 
was 14%, then 11%, now is 10% 
after disallowance. Wooldridge figures 
the company ends up with 74%. He 
and Ramo claim they actually are 
penalized on the ballistics missiles 
problem because they don’t handle any 
money or any production. 
¢ Production Blueprints—R-W plans 
to tackle production not by turning 
out a whole line of products, but by 
spending a fantastic amount of time 
and talent in turning out a really ad 
vanced product every once in a while. 
The R-W-300 is an example of this. 
The computer was designed especially 
for controlling industrial processes, al- 
though it will perform other tasks. 
R-W engineers spent three years study- 
ing the needs of industry before putting 
its process control system on the market 
this vear. The company isn’t pushing 
the computer as a separate piece of 
equipment, but prefers to sell the en- 
tire system. An average process control 
system for the petroleum industry 
might run to $250,000, of which the 
computer would represent $958,000. 


lll. Behind the Job 


One reason that Ramo-Wooldridge 
has come in for considerable sniping 
over its management of the missile 
program is that few persons understand 
exactly what the company’s job is, 
and the reasons for it. 

Ihe job is in two parts; one is 
systems engineering, the other is tech- 
nical direction. 

Before R-W got the job of systems 
engineering on the missiles programs, 
it had conducted a number of studies 
comparing the different approaches to 
ballistics missiles in the way of guid- 
ance, engine thrust required for differ- 
ent warhead weights, reentry techniques. 

These studies, and others made for 
the Air Force, were enough to con- 
vince the von Neumann committee 
that a new type of organization was 
needed to manage the technical side 
of the program. 
¢ New Setup—Since World War II, 
the Air Force has worked hard to in- 
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stall a system of weapons procurement 
called Weapons System Management, 
in which one contractor undertakes to 
design the system, build the major part 
of it, and exercise direction over the 
other major builders of the parts of 
the system. An outstanding recent 
product of this concept is the Convair 
B-58 Hustler. 

For the intercontinental missiles, 
however, a different scheme of manage- 
ment was indicated. For one thing, the 
technical questions involved in the sys- 
. tem were completely beyond those 
faced by manned aircraft. In designing 
such a missile, scientists and engineers 
would be taking big steps. 

For another reason, the individual 
parts of the missiles were so complex 
and required such a tremendous scien- 
tific effort in themselves, that the com- 
panies involved would be straining their 
technical staffs to the limit to produce 
them. The over-all effort would be big- 
ger than the Manhattan Project. 

¢ Separation—The committee was con- 
vinced that the systems engineering 
ought to be done separately. It was 
too big and complex to be handled any 
other way. There were several ways 
to do it. Convair Div. of General Dy- 
namics Corp., the prime contractor in 
the early part of the missile program, 
might have been given the job. But the 
committee felt that company didn’t 
have the technical staff at that time 
to take on the burden. 

The Air Force could have tried to 
do the job itself. This was what the 
Army did at its Redstone Arsenal with 
the Redstone and Jupiter missiles. But 
the turnover problem in the services 
argued against this. 

The Air Force did consider setting 
up an organization like the Lincoln 
Laboratories, the Radiation Laboratory, 
or Los Alamos. The decision was made 
easier when the scientists who were in 
on the problem concluded that there 
was no need for new facilities. 

So, when the von Neumann com- 
mittee recommended that a special type 
of company be given the. job, R-W 
seemed to satisfy all the requirements. 
¢ Missile Architect—To understand sys- 
tems engineering, and the part R-W 
plays in the missile program, you might 
think of the company as the architect 
for a brand new type of house. This 
house has never been built before, but 
the general ground rules necessary to 
build it are known, and we know we 
have the tools and materials to build 
_it.. In the case of missiles “house” there 
are 300,000 parts in it. These parts 
must be integrated into sub systems, 
then into larger systems, and finally 
into the finished product. 

To complete the systems engineering 
of the ballistics missiles, a number of 
problems had to be sorted out and de- 
cisions made. Take the warhead weight 
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TOP SCIENTIST Dr. Ralph Johnson, vice-president for research and development, is one 
of the men behind Ramo-Wooldridge’s push into commercial electronics hardware. 


for example. Weight is tied in with 
accuracy. If you can’t be sure of get 
ting very close to target, you need ; 
big warhead or lots of missile. W ith 
a big warhead, you need a tremendously 
big engine. But bigger engines would 
take too many years to build. So maybe 
it is better to take existing engines, and 
increase the accuracy of the guidance. 
¢ Squawks—Not all of R-W’s decisions 
were popular. For example, an engine 
manufacturer was told he had to come 
up with an engine thrust accurate to 
one-half of one .percent, instead of 
the 1% he counted on working with. 
He immediately complained that this 
refinement would take another year. 
But the systems manager knows that 
increased accuracy in the thrust of the 
engine will save 13 months in the 
development of the guidance. 

Another manufacturer might be 
asked to come up with a part that 
would fail only once in 1,000 times, 
when he was used to working with a 
tolerance of one out of 100 failures. 
¢ Follow-Through—Technical direction 
of the program involves seeing that 
manufacturers are on schedule and are 
not running into technical problems. 
The success of the system, says Ramo, 
is evident in the results. “Not a single 
sled test, static firing, or any other 
test resulted from a failure that would 
send the engineers back to the draw- 
ing boards.” 

The Atlas and Thor are now at the 
stage of full system reliability testing. 
Most of the parts work all the time. 

Beyond the Thor-Titan-Atlas missiles 
are many advanced projects that R-W 
can’t talk about. But Ramo is opti- 
mistic about the future in space, be- 
cause, he says, control of space has 
many implications in both peace and 
war. In the field of satellites alone, 
Ramo sees them being used for every 
possible purpose—reconnaissance bomb- 


ing, detection, communications, as a 
passive relay station for worldwide 
television, and weather observations. 


IV. Growing Pains 


Ramo-Wooldridge exhibits many of 
the symptoms of growth companies. 
As yet, its profits are low, but R-W 
believes that’s a minor worry. The 
company is about to get into produc- 
tion of items that will bring profits 
up. And R-W is able to plow every 
cent of its earnings back into research 
and development. It has no financial 
obligation to stockholders, who are its 
own people and Thompson Products. 
e Twins—The two scientists who 
started R-W often think of themselves 
as twins. Both are 43, both received 
their Ph.D. from the California In- 
stitute of Technology at the age of 
23. Ramo’s degree was in electrical 
engineering, Wooldridge’s in physics. 

Wooldridge went to work for Bell 
Telephone Laboratories, Ramo __ for 
General Electric. They were reunited 
at Hughes Aircraft in 1948, where 
Wooldridge became vice-president for 
research and development, and Ramo 
became vice-president for operations. 
When they formed their own company, 
they pulled a slight switch. They 
knew -that one of them would have 
to concern himself with more admin- 
istration and finance, while the other 
put nearly his full effort into the tech- 
nical side of the business. Wooldridge 
decided the burdens of administration 
were more tolerable to him than to 
Ramo, so he became president and 
Ramo became executive vice-president. 

The new reorganization of the com- 
pany won’t make much change, Ramo 
says. Their offices will still be next to 
each other, and when the new research 
and development center is built, they 
will have adjoining offices. END 
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PRODUCTION 





WAVY LINES on, oscilloscope screen show 
the performance of a controlled rectifier like 
the one held by a GE researcher. 


MOUNTED on finned “heat sinks” (center), four controlled rectifiers ran a 32-v. DC motor. 





The new controlled rectifiers de- 
veloped by GE are significant 
beyond their size; they may rev- 
olutionize the electric industry. 


A new device in a pea-sized package 
(pictures) stands a good .chance of 
hitting the electrical industry as thun- 
derously as its older and more famous 
relative, the transistor, struck elec- 
tronics. 

Developed from silicon, one of the 
metals in the strange group of inter- 
mediate elements called semiconduc- 
tors, the device has been dubbed a 
“controlled rectifier.’ Its name may 
be prosaic; its prospects are anything 
but. 

From their tiny size, the first con- 
trolled rectifiers suggest their kinship 
with the transistor. But a husky power 





New Way to Change AC to DC 


transistor can handle only about 37 
watts—and a controlled rectifier is able 
to cope with more than 2 kw. As a 
matter of fact, the new device is a sort 
of crossbreed: 

e Like a transistor, it can act as 
an electrical valve to control the flow 
of current. 

e Like a rectifier, it lets the cur- 
rent flow in one direction only. 

With the controlled rectifier, you 
can convert alternating current, which 
flows back and forth, into direct cum 
rent, which does not—and, at the same 
time, you can vary the amount of power. 
These talents come in a package so 
handily small, engineers call it “‘sub- 
miniature.” 
¢ Military and Civilian—The first jobs 
for the new devices will undoubtedly 
be in the power supply equipment for 
military electronics gear and for air- 
borne control systems in planes and 


Two others on table await their turn for test. 
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TELEGRAM 








He puts bank 

in business 

ahead of schedule 
—with wires 





Edwin Mosler speeds it in writing with telegrams 





“This 15-ton bank vault door was installed 19 days ahead of 
schedule,*: says Edwin Mosler, President, Mosler Safe Company, 
‘and we never could have done it without the telegram. This 
job required a constant exchange of detailed information between 
our plant in Hamilton, Ohio, and our field engineers on the job. 
For all their size these doors have mechanisms as complex ; 
those of a fine watch. The only efficient way we could transm 
this data fast enough to meet our deadline—and have it in writing 
—was by telegram.” 

For doing business fast, and in writing, there’s nothing like 
the telegram. 














missiles. Their small size, light weight, 
and high reliability, make them a 
natural for such assignments. 

But, says the General Electric re- 
searchers who have just developed the 


controlled rectifier, there’s no reason 
why it won’t eventually be at work in 
your home—kitchen appliances, air con- 
ditioners, light brightness controls, and 
other items with electromagnetic com- 
ponents. However, these consumer ap- 
plications are at least three or four years 
away. 

In the meantime, controlled rectifiers 
will find plenty to do in industry, at 
such chores as operating motors in ma- 
chine tools ae: control systems, or 
supplying regulated direct current to 
electroplating systems and welding ma- 
chines. 


1. Rectifier’s Virtues 


There are already several ways to pro- 
vide controlled direct current from 
alternating. But these other systems— 
gas thyratron tubes and motor-gen- 
erator converters—are less efficient and 
reliable than controlled rectifiers. They 
usually need more hardware and up- 
keep, and they're several hundred to 
several thousand times bigger and 
heavier. 

A controlled rectifier’s closest cousin 
in industry now is the electronic gas 
thyratron tube. Thyratrons look like 
musclebound radio tubes: Sometimes 
they are water cooled or sport cooling 
fins like an aircraft engine. Although 
they fill the same bill as a controlled 
rectifier, they gobble lots more power 
because they contain heated filaments. 
Their life span is limited, they generate 
more heat, and they require more power 
for control. 

On the other hand, a controlled 
rectifier is blessed with many virtues: 

¢ It can be actuated by as little as 
0.015 watt. 

¢ Its switching speed is about 15 
millionths of a second. 

¢ Unlike the thyratron, it needs 
no warmup time—it snaps into action 
instantaneously. 

¢ Its operating heart—a tiny crystal 
of silicon—theoretically lives forever. 
¢ AC vs. DC—If, like some other semi- 
conductor devices, the controlled recti- 
fier makes it possible to handle more 
power at lower cost, it could conceiv- 
ably be used wherever direct current is 
preferable to alternating. And there 
are a lot of places where that’s the 
case, 

AC is common for one overwhelming 
reason: It’s simple to change its voltage 
by using transformers. Electricity can 
be distributed most efficiently at high 
voltage, then stepped down to 110 v. 
for your home by a simple, small trans- 
former without a moving part. To step 
down direct current, it takes a compli- 
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cated, much less efficient motor-gen- 
erator unit. 

However, it’s possible to distribute 
high-voltage AC juice, step it down to 
a suitable voltage, and then use a rec- 
tifier to switch it into direct current. 
And in almost every way except the 
difficulty of changing its voltage, DC is 
much more desirable. 

This is because DC motors are much 
easier to control than AC types, and 
their starting power is greater. Indus- 
trial operations such as copper refining, 
electroplating, and some welding won't 
work without DC. And DC is better 
for electric motor drives for pumps, 
valve controls, servomechanisms, steel 
rolling mills, conveyors, and dozens of 
other devices that use relays or electro- 
magnets. 
¢ Rectifier Market—So there are plenty 
of customers for the existing conversion 
devices. GE estimates that the semicon- 
ductor rectifier market has grown from 
$7-million in 1953 to well over $50-mil- 
lion in 1957—about one-third of all 
semiconductor product sales. Eventu- 
ally, the controlled rectifier may replace 
many of the rectifiers now in use. Fur- 
thermore, it can build brand-new mar- 
kets if its price comes down enough. 


ll. Price and Production 


But for the next two years at least, 
controlled rectifiers will be too expen- 
sive to be practical for consumer use. 
GE doesn’t expect to deliver its first 
models to industry until spring, and it 
won't be in production until late 1958. 
Even then, production volume will be 
small, according to GE’s Semiconductor 
Products Dept. in Syracuse, N. Y. 

So far, prices haven’t been set. But 
Robert Frenzel, GE rectifier product 
planner, and Gordon Hall, rectifier en- 
gineering consultant, who have been 
working on the project for some time, 
see no reason why the controlled recti- 
fier should cost more than twice as 
much as a silicon power transistor. Sili- 
con power transistors are so new them- 
selves that their price is still steep—as 
much as $60 each for some standard 
models. But like other transistor prod- 
ucts, they are falling in price as produc- 
tion increases. The controlled rectifier 
should follow suit. 
¢ Production Problems—However, the 
controlled rectifier is tough to manu- 
facture, particularly if it has to handle 
lots of power. Its semiconductor ele- 
ment has to be at least 7s of an inch 
in diameter—fairly large in comparison 
to transistors, which have silicon or 
germanium elements about as big as a 
pinhead. And the materials must be of 
the utmost purity. Besides, the single 
crystal of silicon has to be doped with 
carefully controlled impurities to create 
the electronic barriers in its crystal struc- 
ture. 





The uncontrolled silicon rectifiers 
now available contain only two layers 
of material—each of which is do 
with tiny impurities to produce either 
an excess or a scarcity of electrons in 
its crystalline structure. Silicon is called 
n-type when it has too many electrons, 
p-type when it has too few (or when, in 
semiconductor jargon, it has “holes’’). 
Where p and n layers join, there’s a 
barrier that resists electric current flow- 
ing in one direction, passes it easily the 
other way. 

A transistor is considerably more 
complex. It has three areas, and the 
order of their arrangement determines 
its electronic characteristics. But a con- 
trolled rectifier is even more compli- 
cated. It has four areas, arranged p-n- 
pn. That’s significantly harder to 
arrange in a single crystal. 

Because the area involved is much 
larger in a rectifier than in a transistor, 
there are some really difficult produc- 
tion problems. Unless each boundary 
between layers is perfectly aligned with 
other boundaries and the impurity level 
(measured in parts per billion) is exactly 
even throughout the doped areas of 
the crystal, hot spots will develop—and 
they could destroy the unit. Many semi- 
conductor researchers were skeptical 
that controlled rectifiers could be pro- 
duced commercially. 


ill. The Innovators 


Like many other semiconductor ad- 
vances, the pn-pn_ configuration 
emerged from Bell Laboratories, where 
transistors were invented. Bell Labs, 
however, was not interested in the de- 
vice for its applications with high power. 
Bell developed it as a switching device 
that could replace a telephone exchange 
component called a latching relay—an 
automatic electrical switch that stays 
closed until the power flowing through 
it stops, then automatically opens. Bell 
called the device a Thyristor. It will be 
used in Bell’s automatic electronic 
telephone exchange, as a replacement 
for small gas thyratron tubes that, it 
says, are less reliable. 

Simultaneously, RCA’s —semicon- 
ductor researchers perfected a_ ger- 
manium device with the same charac- 
teristics—and picked the same name for 
it. But both the Bell and RCA inno- 
vations work only at low power levels, 
in the milliwatt range. 

The GE controlled rectifier operates 
with much higher power magnitudes 
than the related Thyristors—though it, 
too, may find use as a relay substitute. 
GE’s prototypes now in production 
work at 300 v. and up to 7 amp. That 
would supply enough power to run a 
good-sized electric motor or a couple 
of home washing machines. The best a 
Thyristor can do is to pass a relatively 
low-voltage electronic signal. END 
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RUBBER-RIMMED steel disk gives car a lift when you have a flat. 


As a result . . 


The Fifth Wheel Becomes a Saucer 


It’s now possible to take care of a flat 
tire by adding another flat tire—of a 
special sort. The special flat tire is a 
rubber-rimmed steel saucer wheel that 
acts almost like a crutch until vou can 
get your car to a service station. The 
model shown in the pictures was de- 
veloped by Firestone Tire & Rubber and 
is the first to be introduced. Other 
tire manufacturers are working on some- 
thing similar as an eventual replacement 
for the conventional spare tire. 

[he Firestone Perma Spare has a 

2-in. rubber rim and weighs only 30 Ib. 
It is easy to put in place when a car 
develops a flat tire. All you do is jack 
up the wheel, take off the lugs, and put 
the saucer on over the tire. Once the 
saucer has been mounted on the wheel, 
the car can travel a maximum distance 
of 100 mi. at speeds up to 45 mph. 
e Advantage—The big advantage of the 
saucer wheel—and one of the main rea- 
sons for its development—is its narrow 
size. As cars become sleeker, trunks have 
become smaller. And the conventional 
spare tire takes up a lot of the available 
trunk space. 

Most tire manufacturers, however, 
aren't likely to push saucer wheels as 
long as they think there’s a good market 
for “regular spare tires. But wider use 
of two-chamber tubeless tires may 
hasten the advent of the saucer wheel 
as a spare tire. Tubeless tires retain 
some air even after deep punctures and 
cars equipped with them can be driven 
a good distance after a puncture without 
damaging the tire. That makes a bulky 
conventional spare tire less necessary. 
Even so, drivers might be interested in 
a slim saucer wheel as a spare, since they 
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would enable him to travel a greater dis- 
tance before having the damaged tire 
repaired. 

At present, two-chamber tubeless 
tires are too expensive to add as stand- 
ard equipment on most cars. But there 
are whispers in the auto industry that 
prices are coming down, and that the 
two-chamber tires may be standard on 
new cars by perhaps 1961. Then there’s 
a real possibility that the Firestone 
saucer wheel or something similar will 
replace the traditional spare in your 
auto trunk. 


Beli’s Numeral Reader 
Speeds Telephone Billing 


Bell Telephone Laboratories has 
taken the wraps off a machine that 
may eliminate the paperwork from the 
long distance operator's record keeping. 
The demonstration model shown last 
week reads numerals written with a 
metal stylus on a special metal plate, 
turning them into electrical impulses 
that light up the proper lucite nu- 
meral on a scoreboard above the plate. 
Ihe numbers also can be transmitted 
to electronic accounting machines, com- 
puters, and other data processing equip 
ment. 

The writing plate used by the oper- 
ator has two metal dots centered one- 
third of the way from the bottom and 
the top of the plate. Joining these dots 
and extending from them to the plate 
edges are seven sensitized lines, which 
divide the plate into segments. When 


the metal stylus crosses the dividing 








PLENTY OF 


Labor 


in industrial 
LONG BEACH, 


Southern California 


PALL ft im The greater Long 
Beach labor poo! 
grows by 7,500 a 
month. This in-mi- 
gration brings en- 
gineers, machinists, and men and women 
of other factory skills here by the thou- 
sands. They supplement the large reservoir 
of skilled and technical workers already 
here — living in their own homes. Wage 
rates are moderate — stoppages few — 
turnover light. The area worker is alert and 
healthy, kept so by a habit of outdoor rec- 
reation the year ‘round. 


Labor-Saving Facilities 
Speed Shipping at 


America's 
Most 


Modern 
Port 


Modern installations at the Port of Long 
Beach speed cargo movement. Typical of 
the many fine facilities is the bulk loading. 
conveyor which will load and trim bulk 
cargoes at a rate of better than 500 tons 
per hour. Used in conjunction with an elec- 
tric vibrator car shake-out, the loader 
makes quick work of cargoes such as iron 
ore, coke, coal, potash, sulphur, salt, gravel 
and cement. 


¢ 








The Port of Long Beach and the large labor 
pool are only two of the 12 outstanding 
advantages Long Beach offers to industry. 
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Then get the new R-Kive File—lightweight, 
portable, with many uses in office 
and home. Either letter or legal size 
folders fit in this one file. Strong, 
corrugated fibre board with handy “tote” 
openings front, side and reor for 
easy handling. Read-at-o-glance index 
area. Attractive, fade-proof finish. 


lower in 
qvontites 





Write For Additional Information 


BANKERS BOX CO. Dept. BW-12 


2607 North 25th Ave. . 


you live 
better 


thanks to trucks! 








Did you know? Suburban or 
country living as we know 
it would be impossible were 
it not for trucks. 


More than 25,000 of America’s 
smaller communities are 
completely dependent upon trucks 
for their very existence. 


prepared in the public interest by 
Reo Division, The White Motor Company 
ATA 


in behalf of G==%- American Trucking Industry 
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Franklin Park, til. 





line as a number is drawn, the com- 
bination of crossings creates an elec- 
trical impulse that lights the appropri- 
ate number on the scoreboard or sends 
it on to the data processing equip- 
ment. 

Under conventional methods, the 
long distance operator often fills in 20 
to 30 handwritten characters on call 
tickets, which are picked up by the 
accounting department. The numeral 
reader eliminates much of the delay in 
getting the required information to the 
accounting department. 


New Medical Products 


l'wo medical products introduced re- 
cently are expected to ease the work 
of hospital staffs and give patients bet- 
ter protection. 

One is a high-speed X-ray processing 
unit that makes it possible for a doctor 
to have developed X-rays within 6 min. 
after they are taken. The unit, which 
costs $29,500, was developed by Kodak 
and is being marketed by Westing- 
house’s X-ray Dept. It can process four 
14-in. by 17-in. X-rays or 10 5-in. by 
7-in. X-rays a minute. The new proc- 
essing unit is expected to be especially 
valuable for treating emergency cases. 

The other item is an inexpensive 
plastics hypodermic syringe, made by 
General Medical Supply Corp., Deca- 
tur, Ga., that is used once and thrown 
away. The cost to hospitals is about 
15¢ and to individuals through drug 
stores about 25¢. The new syringes 
come individually packaged in sterilized 
bags. Standard syringes of metal or glass 
are used more than once and have to 
be sterilized each time. 
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An automatic light adjuster that dims 
or brightens lights according to the 
amount of natural illumination from the 
outdoors has been developed by Minne- 
apolis-Honeywell. The device is a 
phototube mounted outside the build- 
ing next to the windows of the area to 
be controlled. As the natural light 
changes, the phototube activates a de- 
vice to raise or lower the level of the 
artificial light inside. The unit costs 
about $600. The manufacturer esti- 
mates that about five units would be 
required to cover 20,000 ft. of floor 
space. 
. 

Night driving glasses that cut the glare 
of on-coming car headlights and street 
lights are being manufactured by Gen- 
eral Scientific Equipment Co., Phila- 
delphia. Unlike sun glasses, these 
glasses are said to cut artificial light 
glare without creating dark areas after 
dark. They cost $2.98. 
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Men’s Problems 


clues: 


REPLIES (Box No.): Address to office nearest you 
c/o Thig publication Classified Adv. Div. 
NEW YORK: P. 0. Bow 12 (36) 
CHICAGO: 520 N. Michigan Ave. (11) 
SAN FRANCISCO: 68 Poet Bt. (4) 














EMPLOYMENT 
Positi Vacant eS 





Established New England electronics firm 
desires Technical Recruiter with EE degree, 
to save engineering interviewing time. Job 
will be stepping stone to permanent adminis- 
trative position in engineering division. Salary 
$7000 and up. P-6906, Business Week 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


Cut Office $ overhead! Free catalog; Write Ac- 
countants’ Supply Co., 305 Canal St. N.Y. 13. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Free Catalog. Contains hundreds of busi- 
nesses, farms, and income properties through- 
out U.S., Canada. Specify type and location 
desired. Deal direct with owners. U.I. Buy- 
ers Digest, 1608 Hillhurst. Dept. BW-7, Los 
Angeles 27, Calif. is 


CAPITAL TO INVEST 


Commercial and Real Estate Financing. ist & 
2nd Mortgages, Construction Loans. Chattel 
Loans on Machinery, Equipment, Fixtures & 
Inventory. Sale & Leaseback. Present Financ- 
ing Consolidated and increased Payments Re- 
duced. Receivable Discounting. Re-Discount- 
ing and Installment Financing. Long Term 
Subordinated Note and Debenture Financing. 
New Ventures Financed. Promotional Fi- 
nancing, U. S. & Canada. Sy Field Co., 1457 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. WI 7-7395. 





Here’s how you can 


MERCHANDISE 
YOUR 
ADVERTISING 


with these handy 9” by 12” folders 





Keep your sales, management 
and distribution people informed 
on your advertising. Circulate pre- 
prints, reprints, schedules and 
other material in these folders, 
and make your advertising dollars 
work over and over for you. 

Write for illustrated folder 
and pr -*e list 
Company Promotion . pt. . . . Room 2710 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., inc. 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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THE TREND 





How to Deal With the Soviet Threat 


There can be no doubt that this country, along 
with other Western nations, has been somewhat dis- 
appointed with the results of the NATO summit 
meeting. Even the very real accomplishments out- 
lined by Pres. Eisenhower and Secy. of State Dulles 
in their Monday evening talks to the nation over TV 
and radio have not come up to the high hopes that 
were held for the Paris conference both here and 
abroad. 

The fact is that no miracles can be expected, 
either from dramatic meetings or stirring speeches, 
as the West tries to overcome the Soviet missile 
lead. Nor can purely partisan criticism, in the U.S. 
or in Western Europe, be a substitute for the sacri- 
fices each NATO member must make—the U.S., as 
the free world leader, above all—in mobilizing its 
energies to meet the Soviet threat. 


The Alternatives 


Our disappointment that Paris didn’t produce a 
miracle will have real value if it forces us to examine 
the basic problem the U.S. faces in its efforts to 
strengthen NATO, and indeed in its whole foreign 
policy today. The problem goes, as we see it, to the 
question of where the arms race is leading us as we 
try to meet the Soviet threat to our survival. Until 
the Administration, the opposition, and the Ameri- 
can people have taken a hard look at the alternatives 
this nation faces, we doubt if U.S. policy can be 
fully adequate to the needs of the time. 

Without any pretense at expertise in strategic 
matters, we would like to suggest that, in dealing 
with the Soviet threat today, the U.S. has only three 
alternatives: 

* Preventive war, which is repugnant to our na- 
tional traditions. 

* Positive containment, with the U.S. taking a 
strong political and economic initiative against the 
Soviet Union. 

* Negotiated settlement, or settlements—mean- 
ing a Western retreat under existing conditions. 


The Results 


It is only in logic that the first alternative can be 
treated as a choice open to this country. It is quite 
clear that the U.S. will not be the aggressor in any 
new war. 

Under a policy of positive containment (the old 
containment policy was essentially defensive), the 
U.S. would do such things as push our missile 
buildup to the physical limit of our industry, while 
strengthening our strategic air force for the interim; 
try to develop an anti-missile missile; launch a na- 
tionwide fallout shelter program; add to the forces 
that might be needed to fight local wars; and sub- 


120 


stantially step up economic and military aid to our 
allies and to some neutrals. With such a policy, the 
total budgetary increase might reach $10-billion or 
more a year. But presumably, we would then be in a 
position not only to bolster Western Europe but to 
block Soviet expansion into the Middle East or 
Southeast Asia—even at the risk of local wars that 
might bring Soviet nuclear retaliation. Mean- 
while, we could resist Soviet efforts to bully our 
NATO partners in Western Europe into neutralism 
(page 25). 

We would do all this in the hope that in 5, 10, or 
20 years—during which we would stand ready to 
negotiate genuine disarmament with Moscow—the 
Soviet empire would begin to erode on the fringes 
and the Soviet system would begin to crack at home. 
In the meanwhile, we would expect to consolidate 
the political and economic strength of the entire 
non-Communist world and thereby to gain substan- 
tial economic benefits ourselves. 

The third course, and the one that former U.S. 
Ambassador to Moscow George Kennan advocates, is 
to negotiate settlements with the Russian govern- 
ment now. Given the present Soviet attitude, this 
policy can only mean agreeing to such things as a 
demilitarized area in Central Europe that would 
include both halves of Germany and to a Middle East 
arrangement that would take Turkey out of NATO 
and make Russia the chief arbiter of the area. Such 
settlements, or any others that Moscow seems likely 
to make today, would clearly be retreats for the 
West—from positions that we have regarded as 
essential to our defense when Russia was much 
weaker than it is today. 


Making the Choice 


The alternatives we face, and they really come 
down to the second and third, are grim indeed. Posi- 
tive containment would be costly and risky—and 
would not guarantee peace even at the end of 20 
years. On the other hand, negotiated settlements 
probably would lead ultimately to Soviet control of 
Europe, Asia, and Africa. If Moscow should ever at- 
tain that commanding position, the alternatives open 
to us would clearly be far worse than those before 
us today. 

If positive containment means 20 years of eco- 
nomic strain and sacrifice before it is likely to bring 
real results, surely that is a short time in the history 
of a great nation. If it offers no absolute assurance 
of peace, neither does any alternative. What it does 
offer, it seems to.us, is the one chance we have for 
victory over Communism without nuclear war—and 
the one chance we have to save the freedoms we 
have known. 
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This Multi-Row Cylindrical Roller Bearing is another of the 
high quality anti-friction bearings developed by SKF Industries, Inc. 


Only S«fF designs and manufactures a complete line of all types and sizes of the four basic 
anti-friction bearings... ball bearings; cylindrical, spherical and tapered roller bearings. 
Because we make all types, you can a/ways be sure of getting the right bearing in the right place. 


ok 


EVERY TYPE—EVERY USE 


ares 


Spherical, Cylindrical, Ball, and “Tyson Tapered Roller Bearings 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. OF. 
SKF INDUSTRIES, INC., PHILADELPHIA 32, PA. 





GOODYEAR INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
mS “ 
@))-Specified 

E-C CORD V-Belts for Double Reduction 

=>. Drive On Crushing Mill 


> endless cables of high 
d give without snapping 


olting overloads 


er compression 


T on make the run’ of the mill outstanding 


A grinding halt of key operations happened all too fre- 


quently at this big Southern mineral processing plant. The 
trouble? Heavy production was proving too much for the 
dusty drives on the grinding mills. Rapid wear and recur- 
rent stripping of the huge ring-gears meant lengthy shut- 


downs and expensive repla ements, 

Keeping things rolling posed a tough problem for the 
G.T.M. Technical Man 
to help. But he saw the solution in replacing the giant gears 
with V-Belts. 


require as many as 40 belts to a drive, he recommended E-C 


Goodvear when he was called in 


And since powering the huge mille woul 


Cord Belts in factory-matched sets. 


The pay-off? Although gear drives had given up the ghost 
in 2% years or less, the G.T. V.’s belts have now gone 0 
look good for many more. And estimated savings are more 


than $2,000 to date. 


V-BELTS with the GREEN @ SEAL by 


GooD 


of Goodyear Industrial V-Belts is 


their true dimensional stability and their matching to the 


Secret of the success 


finest tolerances qualities now marked by the GREEN SEAL 
brand. E-C Cord V-Belts with the 


structed with famous 3-T Cord 


Green Seal are con- 
tempered by Tension. 
Temperature and Time for dimensional stability plus 
phenomenal stretch- and shock-resistance which mean 
longer belt life. 

Lower belting costs through longer belt life are always a 
when you ask the G.T.M. to tackle an industriz! 


belting problem. You can get his help on yours—right away 


possibility 


by contacting your Goodyear Distributor — or writing 
Akron 16. Ohio. 
IT’S SMART TO DO BUSINESS with your Goodyear Distributor. He can 
service on Hose, V-Belts, Flat Belts and 
lustrial rubber and nonrubber supplies. Look for him 


ou Page Ss under “Rubber Goods” or “Rubber Products.” 


Goodyear. Industrial Products Division. 


dependable 


eal—T.M 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 





